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$»> CHAPTER 
Childhood 


Umii, tiik iuv i mi-, my first day at boarding school will stand out 
m my mind, my irassim; into a community ot {fids of tdl u«es ftom 
small children to i<irls ot seventeen and eu'hteeu and a community 
of nuns, and to a life in which each hour of the day was divided 
into wmh and prayer with, at two iuteivats of the day. some time 
for reeteatiou. It was a tittle tike the change after death that one 
finds described by mediums in books on spiritualism. (hie tr t a 
little as if wit! had died ami passed into a new world which had 
some connection with the world one had left. Hut what made the 
dav stand out was somethin!' more than even this. I hart plenty 
of hooks in my presehool childhood, hut in the west ot Ireland 
there were few piettires and almost no musie except smne me 
dim re petfmm.mecs on a piano or a violin provided by ftiernh 
or memhers of the family who hud the common tiaimm*. m pktyim; 
a music ,d instrument maud in those days. Hut my hist day m 
school ! came faee to faee with reproduc tions of rpcat pictures. all 
uaftnally, in a eoment. relii'ious—MmiHo vintins. Huberts s^ Dr 
stent fiom the Dross," a photograph of Mtthel.mp.elov IVta, te 
puulmtiom of portraits of pipes-' all sorts of pipes, old, yomni, 
h.unlsome, and ut;ly, A sort of whulmi* ecstasy that was not all 
pleasure t ante over me as 1 encountered these t reatrons «it the spurt 
even irr what were ptohahly poor reproductions, Ou that fust day, 
also. 1 was humi'ht up aj-.amst i»reat musie, and the effect of every 
thini' kept me awake at mp.ht wonderuu; what sort of life these 
mitsicmakets am! pu tmemakers had led and what they had eared 
about at all. A somewhat older }',uM was ah. tut tlmteen- -was 
deputed to attach herself to me for a tew days to make me fannhat 
with the routine, the odes and habits followed m the whuol, and 
in the evanne, she walked umr or twrre aumml the veranda that 
surtmmded a lap'e inner court and explained the 1mm s *4 rrouf* 
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and of study. The door of the brightly lighted recreation hall was 
open, and from it there came the sounds of a piano played as I had 
never heard anybody play before, and a music that was so different 
from anything I had ever listened to that it, too, seemed out of an¬ 
other world. A nun, waiting for the girls to come in, was seated at 
a piano playing to herself. 

"Sister Sebastian,” said my companion. "She is the best musician 
in the convent. She was a great pianist when she was out in the 
world.” 

I suppose she was really one of those well-trained musicians who 
from time to time in every country give a public recital, but a great 
pianist I am sure she was not. To a schoolgirl's inexperience the 
rumor of her public recitals was glamorous. I tried to shed my com¬ 
panion with her explanations of rules and schedules and stepped 
inside the door to hear better the wonderful sounds that were com¬ 
ing forth. What she was playing I had no idea, but she was lost in 
her own music, bent over the piano so that I could not see her face, 
only the top of her black veil and her guimpe. Finally she raised her 
head and, seeing me standing inside the door, half clinging to the 
lintel, she said sharply, "My child, why are you not in your study 
hall?” Then, walking towards me with quick nervous steps, she 
said, "Oh, I see, you are one of the new girls. You should not be in 
the recreation hall for ten minutes yet.” She was, I think, annoyed 
at being caught playing to herself, or maybe such self-indulgence 
was against the rule of the order. She was a tall young woman with 
very dark eyes, a slight stoop, and a face that still remains in my 
mind when more intimate ones have faded out. Her mouth was 
large and bulged a little, and as she stood talking to me she alter¬ 
nately fingered the huge rosary that hung from her leather belt and 
the black cross that hung on her white guimpe. She was full of 
charm and mystery. I was aching to ask her to go on playing, but 
my tongue was tied and I could not speak. She was nervous and 
high-strung in all her movements and in all her conversation, and I 
was equally so, so we made no progress at all. 

Soon after the sound of a tolling bell the room filled with laugh¬ 
ing, noisy girls, all dressed in the school uniform of black or dark 
blue with a little white collar, some wearing blue cordons and some 
red, draped round their shoulders. The girls with the blue cordons 
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were the Children of Murv and those with the reel cordons the 
Children of the Holy Angels, You served a sort of apprenticeship 
before you achieved either. I had been brmu'ht up very strictly nr 
a discipline and obedience to elders that allowed for no abandon 
before them, and so l was astonished and thrilled at what happened 

next. , 

Sister Sebastian, who hail been playing the wonder music to her 
sell, was attain seated at the piano ami was bentim* out a wait/, with 
..real virntr’. A tall ««l with lour; fair hair-she seemed to me won 
derfully beautiful-pulled otf the bun; blue cordon that hum; over 
her shoulder and danced up the middle ot the lull, wautn; her 
sash like cordon ami sm;;mi;. “TU be all strides, tonu;ht. love, i'll be 
all smile, touir.ht, thour.h mv heart should break tomotiovv, I II be 
all smiles touir.ht." She was toiloweri taptdlv bv a umple of other 
;;uk who, pulltm; the ubbme. oil tbeii lorn; bait, let rt float tree, 
all jomtm; m. "111 be all smiles toni>;bt, love, 111 be all smile-, to 

night t 

Sister Sebastian stopped playun* am! rose to hei teet. she dappeU 
her fund, and then pounded on the putm top with a httle baton, 
"You must dame like ladle.," She -.food .mr.ulv bv the piano stool, 
tint was soon sunoumU d by tire mote tlaum; ot the i;nl*avnt!', tn 
their, to rue, sttattr,e, •••{( Dublin audits, "All, Se-tel. Si.ter dar 

linr.i" . 

She t 4 j .i d bri ptiu e tie/, severely and waited nuttl» at, U j;ni stood 

m a bur with ltd p.utmi, the tali rub dim me, tin- put <<t trn u, tbr 
shod r.uls th it *4 women, and soon the whole i» a on vv a * Idle ! w it a 
walt/mr, It all -anurd womb) till to me, bruur.ht up, for the 
tt i,, t ji.itt, bv two obi people ami by men who wu< pmvCd a. to 
how to die., me tor h»<ol m what to do at all wsth a Vonn,; toiulr 
pi r -,ou. es -1 j it to lit-ep her m * aieful tr.notam r and a wav hum * >*m 
pautou dup that mi ;ht prove to be what thev thouphl harmful. 

Mv i iotlum; h id been entrusted to a seamstress after imi 1 It male 
howmm; over the honor m list sent bv the whool Urn- item, a 
bath dr» m ed true h l-ewiblermrut, and rt was fm ids tb. :drd 
tint a dm. .tit; roan hllrd all the n»pmrtmnts of that nature Hut 
when the w.mb< be ast>-t went .r.ti mv tlothrs am! found the bath 
duos mi ant.;, she demanded, *AYi II. how are you »** take a 

bath? In a themise, 1 ,upi>mr, v ‘ Nobody tu the ultoo! tool a bath 
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naked, or ever looked at her own naked body. I wav humiliated 
that my family had not been sufficiently advanced in culture to the 

stage where people were dressed for taking a IxtfSt* and 1 cxpliinril 

with some self-pity to the sister that I had no female relation, t<> 
really inform me about such items, my available adult rclatnc* at 
the moment being all male. 

In the classroom I was also humiliated, I could HMti I'feiiui well 

but I could not write a simple sentence correctly, 1 had not been 
drilled in verbs or genders or subjunctive moods. I could with rase 
toss off from French into English fairly difficult winks, but titv 
French accent was not good; neither, looking back, wav am both 
else’s except that of the few girls who had previous!) beat m who *4 
in France or Belgium. 


II 

I could write English well, but I had not mastered pmjH-ib the 
rules of punctuation. I had read enormously tm un a;-/,- inr, 
thing: poetry, novels, essays, history. Once, when a < !<*„• term!-- 
relative arrived on a visit and loudly professed her In mot at tie- 
literature I had been immersing myself in, all the t vails thiiihu.; 
books were put on high shelves out rtf my reach ami a * <mp!>- ot 
schoolgirl tales, some Bible histories, and Maria Kd;;ewnttb\ Eads 
Lessons were left on a tabic for my perusal, beside sunn- ah.tsme 
works that it was taken for granted no child would want to 1- >, d at 
But in desperation, after perusing the fare thought proper bu »,*■ 
by this relative, I tried with the help of a dit toman to *b; a 
through Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, Burke <m The Nubbin- 
and Beautiful, Locke on The Human Understanding. It mas be 
assumed that no little girl of eleven or twelve could get am than; 
out of these works, and my reason tells me she could not, But flu- 
truth of it was that I did, perhaps through some of tho ,c mtuvu 
sory powers that people now talk about, or perhaps somehow ,.»jr 
thing seeped in through the pores, for though I have ueva b-Ard 
at any of these works since, I still remember sentenm from them 
One of them ran like this: “All knowledge derives from esprum r, 
but does not begin with experience,” and 1 {Hindered on it for K an, 
not so much as to its meaning, but about the meaning of the word 
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‘‘derives," for in no l.mpuape have 1 over understood a won! hum 
the dietion.uy meanim*. hut unh when some espeiieiuv of hh‘ 
made it an emotional a;; well as an mtellet tual possession, 

Not only did l i'cl somethin.'.; tuun these hooks hut (her de 
vduped some cut teal part of my maul to a sharpened dejpee. to a 
nut of pri:»’,istuu'ss f so that i would listen to m\ eldeis to su if 
they eonhadieted themsehes. or if they knew a i;u*at deal or under 
stood the soil of words that weie in these hooks. Whenever au\ 
htah used in his tometsation a won! that I had neves heatd hefou, 

I would he SO em hauUd that 1 used it utvself at the ht-4 opt*ot 
tuuitv. < hue. win a an urn le was piepatm;; to j;u to a tan- meetup;, 
he asked a Isos employed atound the said it he thought a lettaui 
horse would am the tare. "Ah. no, .it, sme site's ouh an old has 
t.ud of a time;, T.umnv"- dhat was the hour's nutter -*'dorait 
know hmv to bleed a hotso," l watted fm a t ham e to n.r the new 
wmd. and when Site dn s,m.tbi t tame to fit me with a new dies-.. 1 
(tn;;end it with iletisiou and said. "It is ouh old he taid ot a 
thin,;, sin- tin-, not ktmw imw to make a dte.s." It was tell. hetoie 
1 hid am under,t md»e; of the teailtm.-; Imnoi that mv toad, 
tan,<tl, to tm Sa wildenurnt 1 was pnm.lud, and ! mold not tom 
imheud whs, ha 1 had looked up the won! m a detmtuiv and 
had found it ua.mt "tUrythmatr, ul mtmol ipialitv. lout out ot 
wrdhnk,“ and as a won! to dr.uihr sometime; mh mu, «dt a. an 
„i;!y look tut; die"., it had sounded hr.! utr, < hi .muthn ov.aaon, 
when 1 had rsluhihd a new addition to tm v*‘ almlan hrfoie 4 
ti Pot. he h id Imr.i into um«ut*nllib!c ! nv.hh a and said with «!*• 
h,;ht. " 1 In. 11 tl» hr 4 ev.unph of an enfant fumble ui the whole 
, o'tm'fn 1 knew ntotvjt Idrmh to know what flu a word. meant 
sepnateh hot tet m tomhiuafum, 'the pumslumut ala* on this 
otsasion t.u ms tot ahnl.it v wa. hcwddeun ; t‘* tu*\ hut it no u au'd 
my tuiiH iti .thiuit voads am! mv inhu-4 m tinm She iuri4<"»t 
earned an nut lr who unite to the home ntknpmuth sav with 
litisithn, ”\uhudv mil *tn.;ld to Itv ht hum; up .muthrD. • hihl. 
She «m;;id t‘< in puked oft ht ho.udm,; -a hoo!, the htt!« vathli" 
I ursn h«s.-;ot tin,, and with the mhnaty t.f unuioiv that i. |«i 
haps per nil u Jo tm u> e. t mut now see him without n i at-tun, "tun; 
d, t!itm,;h he t a b-rhlr and pathetic old man, di appt.n.u d and 
frustrated m Site. 
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After the books had been put out of my reach I had mi wav of 
passing those long hours of childhood. I had not tmu.ii outlet hu 
my energies, for I had no playfellows, though occasional!) a little 
girl would come to tea with me and we would tty to make i ukes 
together. Becoming baffled by the difficulty of the hooks that wetc 
within my reach, baffled by the hard ones and depressed lw the 
silly ones, I took to roaming the field with a couple of dogs, ud 
Irish setters. Horses or asses were often grazing in the tidds, and I 
would mount them bareback, except fora piece of sucking m.ti id 
of a saddle, and jog around. But once the horse 1 mounted was 
young and spirited, and besides Ids back was too w ide fui on knees 
to get any grip. He proceeded to race swiftly around the field and 
soon tossed me off, and though I suffered some internal mjtm that 
ever after came against me, I did not dare to tell mv tumih. tin nigh 
for years and years it affected me and perhaps was tespouni.lr t,u 
numerous illnesses. 


After that I thought up another diversion; there- was a ..ui dl, 
shallow brook that ran slowly near the house, and 1 uunnvcd tfn- 
xdea of damming it up and making a large pool into u!m hi., mid 
put some little fish. It was tedious work, for when I Stud Imdt up a 
nice little construction, next morning the brook, though mmuw 

slowly, would have washed most of it away. Ilmvm .. . win u 

the sun had dried out the water somewhat, 1 stu. ceded , t , f„ r , 
mg something that looked like a dam that might la-4, with rn-.U 
expense of labor dragging stones from neighboring tit ids and tilling 
ie interstices with mud. The labor messed up U1 y du-.s and tutu’ 

I mocS/r m COlU '' SC madC tUy sh<KS 411,1 *•••» 

proceeded home with a sense of satisfaction that the kumvied-r 

appy It was my intention somehow to get mv dtess md -U,,,- 
changed before any too observant eyes beheld t, w , f t* 
mside the door a scent of perfume in the* air tm de »,v um! It 

1 teJ'hfIlf 7f lhc ta,ks,0 '* l ’ bral ™"-Ak 

ge, she said, how did you get yourself so dirty?” KU nmiv 
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rook his pipe out of his mouth and gasped his chin m bewilder 
mcnt, an habitual tystmc with him. From tlie distamc- I saw 
lUiile.ie wasiiu; a spumy and nwkiut; sir.uals tm me to eorne out 

HU Mv matnimp as well as my teadimp were then emtuiled. but uut 
hum afteiwauts. at the diessiu.iket's-she lived m a hnU* lu ‘J INC 
outside the chmth-l picked up a journal oft the table ea led the 
F.uiiih' Herald, ami soon I was cmbuthed on the suit <»t htculmt 
t had' ttevot found m out house. It was absolutely tasematmr'r- 
about louts ami dukes amt Ue.mhiul poor youtt- women who. wait 
deutie down a lane, met the end's sou, ot if would be about an 
unknown yarn ; woman ret turn, a job as waidmbe uutd m a theatet 
ami who. tiuuu.'.h li teuue' to u ltr.it „ds and pethmuamt s. memo 
ti/.ed the Usulmr, iutt so slut when the stat eyt a heut att.ek he 
maid was able at a moment's indue to take in i pla-eam! pin tie 
tule so uMnmtireutlv tliat all the paper, uest moimii; .pe.tid hei 
U the neatest a, tuv, o! the dm. loom Hut on. tm ambition was 
i„ }.e an a. tress, v.und with a .Irate to be an rudotel, be. mse 
al.ont tlm, t po- b also tin ie . ime into im p" ‘ oma some dmv.ttr,; 
Ameiu m htemtme .ailed Ft R» id's fm uW 

rhe e weir little lto<As with pMute. on the ' ovei. -howim; 
Id.mk Retd's steam man. bunk K* ad's ni nw. an 1 tie- ..uiteuts 
were > uthulbir; tab s ot all smo. ul advrntoir.ru se>/d m bv luuk 
Ri-id, an msentoi ot a find tint ‘.u, urns -rest on lam! Ot -a a, lie 
had two assistant.. lktim-v, a U'dht.tded hetimau. and 1 a 

1 was as debr.ht.d with this out o» book a. 1 hid pnuuit R 
Stci-ji with Scott's minis. Muke-.pe neb pi Rs. «n Jam- Andanoi the 
Itumtes. 


ttt 

Mv life mip,ht base i*o»c on all my days in this count ly by the 
sn with its tom; tattj'.r of moutitams, its little lakes, its rafhs, it* 
old'turns, its old nr, tour, and folk tales, but that a sudden death m 
the family ehaim.ed mv habitation ami mv tut.m 1 had had a 

tw-'t uh.it tel.ition with soim* of the old people ammut, whom 
loved devotedly ami with whom f med to k«i all alum* t«» dtiuk tea. 
A j'lrat litany of them could not trad oi wutc, or if they rvrt knew 
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how, they had forgotten, and they were in the habit of asking me 
to read the letters they received from their relatives in America and 
to write the answers for them. I was sworn to secrecy as to the con¬ 
tents of these letters, and nothing nor nobody could have pried out 
of me what was in the American letters or in the replies I wrote to 
them. The letters received would all contain money orders sent by 
some loving, hard-working son or daughter, and the replies would 
be very rambling, dictated to me by the old mother and father 
speaking in concert. I would seat myself at the kitchen table with 
a pen and ink and a twopenny packet of ruled writing paper, and 
first take down, more or less verbatim, what they wished said in 
these communications to America. These were always filled with 
bad news, though not of an especially startling kind, but always it 
would have to be stated that the mother or father was half dead 
with bronchitis, that the horse or cow had died or the newly 
hatched ducks strayed away, never to be seen again, and the horse 
or ass was growing too old to be driven any longer to the fair to do 
the marketing. When I had reduced all the miseries to paper the 
old father or mother would say, “Now, little colleen, let you Eng¬ 
lish it better and I’ll give you a nice blue duck egg.” 

Whatever money they got from America, they always told the 
neighbors that the amount was either double or only half as much. 
Though one family owed money to a relative of mine who was 
always being promised payment when the next money order 
from America arrived, I would never reveal that several money 
orders had come and had been cashed. 

I enjoyed the chore of letter writing, and especially I delighted 
in the names of the strange, distant towns to which I addressed 
these missives—San Francisco, Chattanooga, Philadelphia, Nome. 
Even after I went to boarding school and, later, to college, the let¬ 
ters would often be kept until I came back on vacations and could 
indite the replies. My handwriting, however, got more illegible the 
more extensive became my education, and sometimes the loving 
son or daughter who received my screed complained that the letters 
were hard to read now that the nice round handwriting of my child¬ 
hood became the scrawl of the university student. Once when the 
son of one old couple came home he gave me a brooch as a present 
for writing his mother’s letters and reading his to her and never 
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rcvculim* the contents, and he said to me in a Munir, acquired Amer 
ic;m accent, "You have limi a teal gentleman to mv ma.” I 
treasuied the compliment so seriously that ever since, when in a 
dilemma of anv hind as to how to behave. I ash nivseit. not "l lovv 
would a lady behave?” hut "How would a deutlcm.m behave?" 

l‘he death of my p.tandmother eut me oil tuna this life except 
for a week or two on vacation. She had always been an invalid with 
chrome buuuhitis, which few were ttee hum in that tainy elmute. 
She would spend a part. or the whole, of evetv ilav in bed. atul 
thous'.h of all my family she was the one I loved tin* most, I some 
davs saw but little ot her. and she uevei hail stdh* ieiit eucii'V to pav 
a meat deal of attention to what 1 was dom;'„ thour.h when she did 
’she was. like all lush people, veiy stn. t. with tat Mu. tet idets ot 
tmth and honor than I cvei tonml in anv both el- e. She w e- vetv 
beantitul. or to nu* she vva<; het t.ue was like the taic on the hen 
ot 1 Vmte win. h we h id in the pathtt. Th»*u* w.e. some tiaditmu th it 
she had Italian blood m was of Italian dost nit. She sc. nu d to me 
a tesetvoit of huovvledt'e, thmti’.h the ai eonnt she s; ivriur ot Ibmti' 
was hunted. 1 icmrmbu, to a tale ot a tom mti< irlatum Sir had 
willi ;t tnH tutw # 4 v \%}»«it11 lit* ;ill hr* htr. !t \\v» 

ufltivuuK lirfurr I inrw Stint 4* ilw dvAnn fit llir I H\mc ( 

Thonj'h she was not well edu. tied, sin- u id a »n at dr d m a s< at 
tend, "halt attentive suit of wav. um t!v m bed. and him volume 
she had 1 ifshle fu t. called Dir tuithh l‘.» Ore. 1 thought to be 4 
book of pnm. meditation until altet hu death 1 p>* ’-*-.1 it up am! 
found if to be ptamonms tales in vena- by \N dh uti Mmiis, 

Wlieu, dimit!' tine told and sfoimv vviutei week, lea bimuhite. 
bnsime htsf mtlurn/a and then pnenmout t, n«*bmH m tint turn e 
buhl Of men uotnrd tliat she was am moie til than onlmatv 
Hthli'ie. who bioupht in her tea and toast, numbed that she had 
not eaten it. The do. tor who .ante on his usual visit said var.nrlv 
that hr thought her daut'hti i. mv aunt, should be trier,taphrd fm. 
The momm' after this, when hu tea was bionjdit to In , bedside, 
die did not m oj’iitA* liudifte. As ! , ame mto het mom 1 braid hr, 
say vov solemnlv, "he viiir that isddie's vontnm itmu *uif am! '.w, 
ate teadv, Mo yon h* itShe t uprated, "Oet tinm ten!*- 

"Saints iti heaven," Undue rx< tanned, "the poot imuhj »’< *av 
int'l Oh, she\ dour this time, Attu all she’s hem thtou, h, she ■, 
finished this time." 
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My grandmother turned her dark eyes on me unreeogni/ingh. 
strangely, her face flushed, her lips muttering something mnlistm- 
guishable except for the name “Eddie" which kept aiming at intei 
vals. 

I flung myself on her and sobbed, “Oh, Grannie, Erick Eddie is 
long dead, but this is me, this is your grandchild.'' .She gtippcd me 
a little weakly in her arms, but I do not think she ever again knew 
who I was. 

Her bed was then made with the best sheets and cmrtlrh; riming 
this operation she was somehow placed sitting in an mint fun; tin" 
brown death habit, long since ready, was laid an the jnlimv. i !„• 
death habit had often been beside her during other iihtesH .uni 
there was nothing very unusual in its being placed them hviric hn. 
Various members of the family came on by train during the ri.n. 
and a priest arrived to give her the last sacraments, He 
her long and came back in the evening when summoned »• lll(llt . 

1 still remember with pain the scene around her deathbed {Jei 
money, what she had of it, was willed to me to be used oulv Un ,m 
education, but her little trinkets and other tieasmes she hu d f,» 
divide among the family in a brief moment or two of t« men hum 
the delirium of her fever. As again she sank into ddmum the is h« ,ir 
family, led by the priest, knelt in prayer, ami in her death arum 
her struggles for breath, her head turning fmm side to side* she 
must have been disturbed by this rush of voices, pravmj' hmdrt ,„.«1 

Sns m0rC ^ StrUgglCd ' “ if ** ^ to i 1i M J 

Everybody in that countiy always fdlowwlaWnt. j ' 0 ‘ l ' t '""'"‘"I 1 
burial or christening whether *1L;, hi cu,toms at death ot 
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ing to custom, attended houses ot death and who laid out the 
corpse, and she beckoned to my grandfather, lie came towards us 
as we sat crouched tu a shed, attd said sottly ami sobbiuglv. "A mr 
can all go in now; her soul has passed. Mas tire land base mercy mi 
her soul!" 

When the old women had performed the death rite and garbed 
her in her brown habit, and brushed her st..right black bait under 
a little cap. and closed her dark slutting eves with cold pennies, her 
face looked wonderful, nunc wonderful than tit lite. the wrinkles 
all smoothed out. the hones beautiful beneath the true skirt. One 
of tire old women told me that sire had certainly met (.loth and 
that her still fare had on it the untie of those who had entered 
Paradise. Hut the smile seemed but a ptmhtl trust that wieudred 
her tut milt out of place, and het f.n e, beautiful as it was, looked retv 
mournful anti nut the face of our who. departing tins hte. bad urn 
Paradise opening before her. Hut 1 beltev ed she hail uuclv nret 
God, for she had never harmed attvoite ami had spent her hte think 
ing ot the good she eouhl do to others, ft she gas e awav vm» 111111’/, 
she torrid not afford, she would theeihtlh '*ay, as it that explained 
everything, “It is for others." It was a tjuarter ot a lentruv .tiler 
wards, ru France, hefote I heard again that in- is tent justdr* at run 
of any thing that was ditto nil to do, or ot po cessions that were hart! 
to giveaway, "It is for others!" 


IV 

Mv grandmother was waked two day*, and two nights, amt tin- 
thud day she was buried. At hu wake people ptt'cd tor bn soul 
all night ttr her room, and tu the rest of the bouse they regaled 
themselves with tebrshmtarts, ( hr the funeral 4 tv the tables were 
coveted with bated meats, am! people ate and drank as at a jurtv 
An untie who live*!, tor tire ruo.t part, on whisky bad not unite to 
life from tire night she died until fire morning of tire burial, though 
at intervals somebodv bad turd to rouse hurt bout Ins «hurt if u 
stupor, but it was mtU on the ftmual mmumg that he appem/d 
dressed t.uefullv in his stdf vvlitfe shut and blati t lot he s nr c i 
eiepe band mr Ins amt. 
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The yard was black with people in funeral clothes, and the hearse 
an mourning coach drawn by black horses came from the nearby 
town. As her coffin was carried to the hearse by the men of ber 
ramily, the old women who had prepared her body walked after 
them and were suddenly joined from out the crowd by two other 
crones in black shawls and white caps, and it was then, for the first 
time, 1 heard the traditional keen, the wail for the dead. It began 
on a very ow tone, the four old women wailing in unison; then it 
rose higher and higher and louder and louder, as the prayers in 
her death chamber had grown louder, and finally the cry became 
words rhythmically chanted. I have often heard that the Irish keen 
ma es e ood run cold, that it is like the wailing of lost souls, 
hene and unearthly it certainly was, but it seemed to be natural 
that she should be thus keened to her grave by four old wailing 
women. The words were in Gaelic, but we knew or were given the 
meaning of them, and I here write down what I remember of them. 

e wor s were ancient and were doubtless wailed for many 
corpses an at many burials, but I think that, maybe, these old 
women added a few lines that were meant especially for this dead 
woman. They were recited with ceremony, the old women, at one 

people Umm ^ aS ^ e ^ rom co ® n ai *d addressing the assembled 


Jr,™ ana . CT ' 1 )' day the sun will bring delight and pleasure, 
but never more shall your breast bat at tbl return of his beams 

r\7 111 ^generous and wellborn woman, cold is your restl 

Uchone agus Ochone O! 

of^/rA 6 b l°° d of 1 the Sassanach was she but of the high line 

0V^lL C i el u 0R0UrkeS J ° f Breffni > O’Donnels of Tyrconnell, 
£r ys of Hymany, and a hundred fighting princes of the Gael. 

neveJ .ST^u 1 and ^ youn g la mbs play and bleat, but 
seneram cm A irK Ur eyCS See ^ barvest or the spring returning, 
Sone 0/ d Wd b ° m woman ’ cold is your rest Ochone agus 


Not long afterwards I went to live, not of my own free will, with 
e relative who had got the books removed out of my reach and 
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who had called me a little savage. Life then changed enmuumslv, 
and I was not free for even five minutes of the day. I woie shining 
buttoned shoes and neat well made clothes, and l practiced the 
piano and was made to learn by heart a book called the Twenty 
four Acts of Rudeness to lie avoided ami the Twenty four Rides of 
Politeness to be practiced. 1 also learned to embroider and made 
scalloped underwear for myself. I practiced hemstitching and eto 
diet stitching and embroidery stitches, gradually being changed 
from a tomboy. 

What stands out in my memory of this stitching, which was 
called fancy work, was the cushions I had to help her to make - 
and not so much the cushion'., with their embroideries in colored 
silks, as the stutting of these cushions with sea gull**' tc,gluts. The 
sea gulls m winter would come up in droves to the house, on tire 
coast looking tor what food they rould pit k up. .nut they would be 
caught by bins in a sort ot trap called a bird cradle amt -.old or 
given to the housewives for pillows ami < rubious. I had seen 
chickens killed without any emotions, but the first time 1 saw a 
sea gull’s head dropped (lit I got a stun,',e nervous shivering down 
the spine, and if listed tor days and disappeared utter a so u t bout 
of i rung in the w ulteiy, 'that same shtveuug has ionic back at 
intervals all tuy life whenever auvthing disagreeable has happened, 
A tjuite different emotion had alter ted rue t ref ore, when 1 saw a fn\ 
killed and hr. brush handed to the fust ladv who bad been 111 at the 
killing, who, I jemembu, wa-. a plain, old< 1 woman m a very dmgy 
looking habit and a btlKi 01 k hat with one pure ot elastic around 
the roll of hair at the bad. ot In 1 he id and another prise under 
her dtin. 1 had been brought up to flunk fovs ought to be killed 
ou aeionut ot all she rlmkeus thev had stolen amt eaten, and tor 
their peculiar wt< ktdurvvlm h I had read about in tables 
Aesop's and l.t LontamvV so that the dog;, and the hunters 
seemed to be dwmg 4 good deed 

Tins emotion took another coloring, however, when a few day, 
later another fov was started, and at tire bend ot a road where a < lift 
overhung, he < ante suddenly hue to lace with my self and mv mu, le, 
Not knowing where to turn to cs< ape bom the dogs balking m the 
distance, hdoir Her tug hr* stood lor a moment looking at u • with 
mystery and misery m he, eyes, all his slender, swift, nervous buds 
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H 

throwing out an awareness that his lease of life would be soon over 
and that for this he was born, to be pursued by barking dogs and 
shouts of “Tallyho!” and men and women on horseback until he 
could run no more and would finally give in to the relentless chase. 
That a fox could know he was going to die, could show it in his 
eyes, made him seem a mysterious being, struck with a sadness that 
communicated itself and made me, who did not then know death, 
who never knew a person who had died, partly realize, which I had 
difficulty in realizing, that nothing lasted, that no life of man or 
beast was long. I have only twice since known people who, during 
a hunt, gazed into the frightened misery of a fox's eyes. The 
hunters, for the most, would see only his fleeing back and his brush, 
or his cunning head, but if they could see his strange, anxious eyes 
they might never hunt him to his death. 


VI 

My reading was thoroughly supervised and limited, for the most 
part, to works of piety. That life, however, did not last, for the 
pretty relative did not live long. I was terrified of her, but looking 
back now, I realize she was young and gay and feminine and dainty 
and high-spirited and flirtatious. She would talk gaily and wittily 
to men, and there would be laughter and banter whenever she was 
around. Her flirtations were numerous and, I am sure, harmless; 
her husband, anyway, never seemed to mind them. I was always 
stumbling on them. Once I came on her sitting on a bench by the 
sea with a very nice man with whom she was having a gay and 
mocking conversation, and he kissed her hand laughingly with his 
mustached lips, and I was quite thrilled and thought I should like 
him to do that to me. I walked over, and I shall never forget her 
look of anger and embarrassment as I stood before them. She mis¬ 
understood me as always, for I was envying her. In my grown-up 
days I have always thought the conventions that hemmed in men 
and women and kept them from these gay and whimsical and amus¬ 
ing friendships were perfectly savage. I was as happy as she was 
once, when a strange man called at the house about a horse. He 
did not know her, and taking her to be the daughter of the house 
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instead of the wife of the man he had eume to see. he untwined 
cheetfnih to think tea with hei. She slipped het wedding hug, as I 
had often seen her do. into the dtavver of the tea table and engaged 
in happy and whimsical eununsation. talking rapidly. 

"You ate beautiful,” he said to het. “1 never met am body like 
you.” I listened ftom a cottier, enhanced, to even wont he said, 
and thought it was wondeiful to have men talk like that to you. 
On this occasion she really wanted me atotmd. because site could 
have scut me out of the mom if she had wished, lake all Itish 
women she did not want things to go hevoml a < ettaiu poiitt, past 
laughter and h m<l kissing. She seemeil a little alatmed, I temetubet. 
when this Itoe.y stunger, at patting, httetl a loci ot hau at liet inn k 
and said. "It ii spun lyld.” I wanted iutu badly to look at mv hail, 
which 1 thou;',lit was ptetticr, but he tuidy men notat'd me, 

Not so Ion;; attet. she dud, Tlte dav she tu ,t became tU she sat 
tptietly bv the hte all day. httmhed tip. It was wmdv outside, and 
the waves, the wild At!tube wave., vvetc da .him; up vrtv ht.;h on 
the shote. Takttt:; advantage of her <pm hide. I went out .dote; the 
mi ky .e.tshtitr by imsell lot a lott>; vv tv. delighting ut the -r.t .ptav. 
the waves ami tlte wind, and at having est tprd het sttpi tvi .ton, 
jumping fttuu u u k to mil t’uhl l thought <*1 pom,; home l had 
suit uotunl that my hoi k was wet with \ea spur, tiu* leathes ut 
my kid shoes st taped by the tm ks. In a minute thru- was shpjmn; 
from me the <■ atehtluess and neatness site wa. ttvin;; to instill m 
me. What was w'otse, my new hau libhuu blew utt into the sea, am! 
the implets she had put itt my hau wete blown out bv the wet sea 
wind. 

C,oini» home in feat. 1 found her still seated tu ait armchair by 
the fire. Tremblingly 1 watted to he scolded, but beyond asking me 
hoarsrly to hung flic fra hay closet to the fur she did not say any 
thing or notice my apftcaraiitt*, She went to bed, haltingly climbing 
the stairs, and she never urn* again. In a few days she wsw dead of 
pneumonia, the rinse of that climate. Nul«ttty was prejmrd for 
Mich an illness, 'flic lot al dot tors were poor, anil ladme a good one 
could lie got ftom the nearest large city, die was dead. Thr high 
wind that had started the sea to roar tout timed all through her ill 
nos, the waves dashing up <m the rocks that weir Ixmrath her 
window. Her dog moaned all day attcl night, and on thr cold early 
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morning of her death I saw her husband standing on a rock looking 
out helplessly into the sea in the twilight of the morning and mut¬ 
tering and muttering to himself. She was young, about thirty, and 
I think she had been happy, and I knew happier without my living 
with her than with it, but she felt she had a duty to me. She had 
never been affectionate and had rarely kissed me, but when, with¬ 
out her, I was once more in the care of men, it was not the same as 
it had been before. I was growing out of childhood into adolescence, 
and though I had been happy only when left to my own devices and 
never bossed or interfered with, I was very unhappy after her death. 
The interval, though short, between her death and my being sent 
to school was a bewildered and miserable one. Mentally, in some 
ways, I was overdeveloped, as reading and an attempt to think will 
overdevelop a child. I had read too many books, too much poetry, 
and, difficult as was my adjustment to boarding-school life with its 
large community of girls and hard-working nuns, it saved me, per¬ 
haps, from becoming a problem child, or a neurotic, or whatever 
lonely and nervous beings become or are turned into during the 
bewildering part of life's journey that is childhood. 


CHAPTER 

Boarding-School Days 

A cubtcle in a cold dormitory, a narrow iron bed with a white 
counterpane, a combination prie-dieu and washstand, a religious 
picture, a little space for prayer books and meditation books, a 
hook for a dressing gown, a mug for a toothbrush—this was my 
new domain. Each of about twenty little girls, all of the same age 
or nearly the same age, had its replica, for this was the juniors' dor¬ 
mitory. There were also a middle and a senior dormitory equipped 
in a like way. I arrived at school a month after the term opened 
and so was the last of the new girls. The first night, once in bed in 
the dark, the last prayer said, the impression of the music and the 
dancing and singing faded, and there rushed over me, not exactly a 
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homesickness. foi l was glad to be . 1 ! school, hut the sense of loach 
ness that comes over one in unaccustomed Minounduiip, and a 
dread ot the new life and the strange faces. 1 have at no tune been 
adaptable, have never found if easy to accustom myself to chanty 
of any kind—changes in people. <>t places, or things. So I cued mv 
self to sleep, not only that first night hut many nights. 

Sometimes waking early in the morning at that hour when physi 
eal life is at its lowest ebb ami the nerves alone seem alive and at 
their sharpest intensity. I would wonder who or what I was ami 
why 1 was alive at all, getting sometimes, l think, almost outside 
of myself in some strange way. amt I would eoine to a flightened 
realization, without being able to put am name to it, that neither 
I nor any of mv companions wen' completely 1 ousciou 1 ., and, my 
head coveted with blankets, I would keep saying, “I >1 I what am 
I?~ I , , But the “Ts" stopped somewhere, not f.u below, and l 
would know that the pad of me that was familial with that T was 
small, that 1 was itkumpieheustbte to myself am! to all other, as 
they weir to me, 

1 would he glad m those told morning horns to he.u the w.uut 
sound of hells as the t on vent awoke ami started with even suit ot 
sound except the sound tit voices. Then, aftei many bells The 
nuns' rising bell, the hell calling them to otinc, the AugHu-, hell 
—would come the school rising hell, and soon aftti thete would 
sound the suit e of the tloumfoty stsfei giving the iiimuiiih; tail 
She would wsdk down between the lows of tubule, attoinpaimt| 
by a gul t aming a bm ket of holt water ami repeating at mfeuals, 
*’Reueifieu»ms' Domino," amt (lie gu! 1 . would an.we», "Deo 
grafiav," ‘Die sister vvoultl tlip a latge pamtbiu .h info the bin ket 
and sprinkle a little holy water on rveiyoms In spite of bell and 
voice amt spuukhug, some sleepy he.ids always staved simulating, 
anti the turn would arouse them, pulling tin- blanket. off thru 
heads. One or two would sav determinedly, ’’I’ve a strep toilav » 
Sister Vincent gave me a long, sleep," Tins, I was to dm ovrt, meant 
that the inlitmaty sister, breuttse of a hcad.n he o» a told, nai or 
affected, had given them permission to stay 111 lied until the bleak 
fast licit rang. But except for a few, the whole dormitory m-,r «» 
the cold morning air, and, slipping, on diessing gowns, washed ami 
dressed rapidly in sdeucr, The only sound was that ot washing and 
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brushing, the sound of water in vigorous movement in b.iMm. am! 
the swishing of brushes on hair and teeth. 'longues war silent. for 
it was the rule of the school that there should be no conversation 
except for needful remarks to the nun on duty hum the end uf 
night recreation until halfway through breakfast the next morning, 
when a gong struck by the refectory sister unloosed tongues in 
chatter for about ten minutes. 


We rose early, at six or before in spring and summer; at halt just 
six or seven in winter. Except in the depth of winter, when the 
morning light was dim and even dark, we started the d.n with 
study. But in winter wc went straight down to the < h.tpcl after 
dressing, putting over our heads long black veils, thus obevtng 
Saint Paul’s instruction that female locks he covered m <lmnh.' 
Even then some of our youthful minds were a little < unreined as to 
whether Saint Paul’s obsession with woman’s hair could he ijmte 
set at rest by these flimsy net veils through which long, datum; 
bronze or blue-black locks were very visible, for there were no short* 
cropped heads in those days. 


In the loneliness and depression which always weighed on me. 
not only that first morning but on many mornings, a portion of 
which, I think, was brought on by the long morning fast, 
mto the little convent chapel, seeing the familiar pu title*. of the 
stations of the cross, and hearing the familiar opening of tin* M , v „ 
Intioibo ad altare Dei. Ad Dcum qui lacfifoaf /nveuftifrm media,’" 
did a great deal to dispel the gloom. Hearing the words. "(;<«! who 
giveth joy to my youth,” I became certain, as tmdoubtcdlv dtd 

? e * g f ? eeling hdom thc altar -whatever woes 
our childhood might bring on us, our youth later would he full of 

Z7X 7 ’ mdu f ng f th0Se m y sterious del ‘8 1 >ts of love which novels 
ana poems spoke or. 


ve^aeL^^V^' h V the first < mc '^ for «m 

too like courts an’i d t0 get 1 mt0 , tlie P att c r » was not easy. Ami, 

fiSt stock^ T- P f a f d totaIitarian ^tes, convents take no 
great stock m the individual: everything was for the genera! 
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amt tin* genera! discipline. I spent most of the fust day ttying to 
famikm/x myself with the suits, All the conventions :uul customs 
of a convent were both fasdtutmg and difficult to get used to. 
Kvci) thing I did seemed to he wrong. I kept my seat when l should 
he standing up, I wore nty house shoes when l dumid he wearing 
outdoos slims; unwittingly I nude myself audible so conspicuously 
during silent rs that for the rest of the year l hardly spoke at ail. 
'Hie schedule of the day's tasks was written out for me by a nun; 
even the time of private study was carefully mapjied—• fifteen 
minutes hit tins, ten minutes for that, I, who had done pretty well 
as I itkrd in the way I liked, found that at ten minute to three t 
had to study French irregular verbs every day until 1 knew then* 
and could repeat all the moods and participles without a mistake, 
and at half past one I had to practice emhroidciy stitches on a 
piece of cotton until I could tlo them well enough to embroider 
the blur velvet smoking cap winch was given mu as "wotk" to do. 
I unci knew anytmUy in my life who wmc a smoking cap, and 
if I had. this thing would not have fitted him, for it was ton small 
fur my own tlnltlnh hind. Whin l was sent to a music room to 
get my lompcteruy at the piano looked into, the sister invited me 
to play some wales, fust straight ami then m contrary motion. As 
l had auomphshed the feat of firing aide to trad French without 
knowing irregular verbs, so I had act omplislictl the feat of being 
able to play some piano pieces, some Irish aus with v,matrons, 
something tailed "A Broken Melody," something dewulicd as a 
Mendelssohn fragment, without learning stales, Inewuably the 
sister took away all the ’‘pieces’* out of my mm»e satchel and gave 
me a dreary collection eallctl Czerny's "Five Finger Kxcreisc*" 
which I was to ptaetuc every day for twenty minutes after the 
rosary hour, I could not help but notice that the sister regarded 
musk* as exercise* in fingering and time beats. She played wrote- 
thing on the piano and asked me what time it was in, There was 
a mctumniiie on the top of the piano, but I knew little irbotit the 
mstuiuieut. At her insistent c l ud that what she was playing was 
a march, and hi some temper she said, "Well, let me see yon man It 
to it," It was a miserable interview, and sometime I knew it had no 
relation whatever to musir, to the art of music. 

'I1»c unpacking of my trunk was another ordeal; it took place in 
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the wardrobe room, where everybody had a locker with her num¬ 
ber on it. On the first day there had been the humiliation of the 
bath-dress incident; now there came further humiliation. I was 
ashamed of my clothes, both inside and out, ashamed of vsh.it 
was called my school trousseau. It had been supervised In no 
woman, and some of it had been bought from an English mail 
order house which advertised cheap school trousseaus. I had picked 
some garments out from pictures in the catalogue, anti others vveie 
made by a seamstress. I did not have new sheets, for it was de 
cided that, from the piles of linen that were then usual in every 
house, enough could be found for my needs. Consequently, instead 
of the nice, smooth cotton sheets the Dublin girls had, I had 
brought hand-woven linen sheets that were enormously hcav y and 
rural-looking. The hemming on my table napkins—which were: not 
new either and which were larger than anybody dse\s~had a tipped 
stitch here and there, and they had to be handed over to the sen 
ing sister to mend. My bath towels were too small and my f.u c 
towels too large. My pillowcases were square instead of the oblong 
usual ones. Worst of all was the collection of books I had brought! 

I was supposed to bring no books at all, as the convent supplied 
all schoolbooks, or the use of books, for fifteen shillings a ijiwitei, 
But various members of my family had presented me, ;ts parting 
gifts, with enough to fill a bookshelf. My writing uncle had given 
me Longfellow’s translation of Dante, Maria Edgeworth's (Intk- 
RacJcrent and Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre. ’Ore uncle who had 
started life with the idea of being an opera singer in America, and 
had ended up by being an entertainer at mining camps and at 
salmon-packing stations in Alaska, gave me East Lynne The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab Lady A** Secret. afel™. 
In addition, I had a prayer book and a Bible I had won as a p,ur 
at a small private day school run by an old Presbyterian lady who 

Sr 6 PnZC 5 BiWeS t0 hCr Httle Pa P isf W ik The ward- 
robe sister seemed more astonished at my possession of the Kim- 

^ at thc ° ther ^ ^ ^ 
me severely who had given it to me. I explained it with some 

^ ° ld Tcstameilt witl ‘ avidity, bul l 
ah . a k° ut I knew there was something naughty 

about certain of the stories, even thong,, , „,v, 
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what, and once a highly traveled nude visitor, seeing me one eve 
ning immersed in the story of l ait, saitl acidly to my uncle ami 
grandmother, "Why do you let the child read that putrid old 
hook?" My feelings were confused about it all. I had read in many 
places that the Bible was the Holy Book, the most spiritual work 
in the world, inspired by Chid, yet I was almost certain it was not 
all holy. Still, f was unprepared for the disapproval of tire wardrobe 
sister. "You cannot read that book without supervision" she told 
me. For years f pondered on all the remarks 1 had heard about the 
Bible and arrived at the conviction which has remained with me, 
that the Old Testament is not a hook for the young or the tm 
Untried. 1 he mm confiscated all my hooks, and, instead, gave me 
the Key of Heaven, the Introduction to a Devout Fife, arid The 
Imitation of Christ. 

After a day of humiliations I was delighted when the loud church 
bell usiifj* because I knew smut* convent eeiemonial was at Inintl 
which would end this unpacking session and deliver me from this 
inquisitorial sister. It was the hour for the Rosary, and I joined the 
rest of the school. I hey were standing in procession, I follower! 
the moving line with the emnjMniou assigned to me, awl we walked 
in silt me into the garden, I was made happy to see that the mm 
in charge was the sister who frail played the music to herself in the 
narration hall the night Indore. She walked beside the proves aou, 
her spirited fare trying its best to put ott a took of authority, and 
fingering nervously the long rosary that hung trow her leather 
girdle, I he sorrowful mysteries," she atmotmeed, "First, the prayer 
of Out I ami in the garden. Our Father who art in heaven," she 
prayed. . . . "Forgoe us our trespasses . . answered the voices 
in unison, "Hail Mary, full of grate, the laud is with thee . , 
prayed the nun. "Holy Maty, mother of Ood, pray for us sin 
tiers , , answered the girls. "Second sotumint mystery , , , 
Ihird , , , I’ourth . . , I'iftli," and so on, and on went the Out 
rufbrts ;md flail Muiys utul dotias, tutu the titttt** jjtavryauf ;tf 
the nut of the ttuulru the prornwou went* unit we stood tot 4 
iiihuitc tic hue u bifjh rum with the ftfjutc of C didst stout*’ uu it # 
the thoiu < rmviu'il head turned sideways in the uitir fn*inc 
;iinl the outlet sort of cum mw sits a! wnysk shtittrs in Kuu*|*f\ 
Uni tficic arc no wayside stithies in Ireland, amt tins wan the find 
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Se a preparation for death, filled the atmosphere, 1ml when H i 
procession left the garden and went on to the chape . We »*v 
again. Sister Sebastian’s fingers on the organ brought it ha h « ith 
aglow as she played the accompaniment for a hymn. AHu tu 
girls sang in unison there was a pause; then a few hats, and a s ou i 
sang out alone. This voice, suddenly bursting out m a solo had m 
it something so thrilling that I turned in my place to look at he 
singer in the organ loft, a breach of rule for which I was lata 
reprimanded. It was the girl who had danced down the icucahun 
hall the evening before singing, "I’ll he all smiles tonight, but. 
After the restraint of tire company of the dead m the “’meters, 
this singing lifted the mood of those who had any power <d re 
sponse. Tire swiftness of the change tore me rapidly away fumi the 
humiliations of the day and the gloom of the graves. 1 lie hymn the 
girl sang I heard for the first time: 


I arise from dreams of time, 

And an angel guides my feet 
To the sacred altar throne 
Where Jesus’ heart doth beat. 

It was a sort of parody of Shelley’s “Indian Serenade” that some 
simple-minded and perhaps erotically inclined religious had turned 
into a hymn. Tire girl with the long, fair hair and the strange sou e 
put some magic into the fatuous words and sang it as it it vm 
some mystical love song, as if there was a great love in her head, 
and as if she loved above all things to sing. 'Hie words were, no 
doubt, terrible, but then I did not know that, and I was completely 
carried away. She put some glamour into them, some gorget ms 
dream of time or of something that time would bring her before 
it brought her death. The hymn ended, we rose from our knees and 
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genuflected two by two before the high altar, t'alliiu* into procession, 
the girl who sang the solo coming last of all, f was trembling with 
excitement. Outside the dark chapel we kept our ordered tanks m 
silence until we passed a little gate that led into the grounds be 
yond. Here a babel of voices broke out with chatter and laughter. 
The gitl who sane, the solo hymn became the center of an aduming 
ring. Perhaps her voice was not so marvelous as we all thought it 
then, but it was a rare voice and Itad every quality to thrill adoles¬ 
cent $ for whom every thing that happened, happened for the 
first time. 

’lire mistress of schools, an agile little woman with darting eyes 
and a mundane manner, gave us a little allocution on the girl 
and her voire. "Finda," she told us, "may trot have as much iutelli 
genre as some of you, but Cod gave her the gilt ut a voire, Cod, 
who sometimes devotes Him.elf to making a beautiful body or a 
beautiful biaiu or a beautiful tree, in Simla's raw devoted 1 liutselt 
to making some wonderful thing in her throat, Cod has hut lent 
it to her to use it in l IK praise,’’ Fimla, tall and lovely and long, 
haired, so haunting that the memory of her ami her voice is vividly 
with me though she is dead tor over thirty years, anti though l 
knew her for only two years of my life. She gave to many ot us 
then, in the morning of life, one of those thrills which, when «e 
eeived in imptesdonuhlc adolescente, one never forgets, In i.n t 
there was very moth in that first year of hoarding s» hool that l re 
call mote vividly than the hupjn*niugs of yedculg and whir h for 
ever formed some part of my mind or of mv U mp< lament as the 
food <tm* takes in vnnth forms the body, As fire slight oar on my 
foot left hy an ,n < nteutal cut ru playing hot kev still remains, so 
there are also vats on my mmd. some that lu lled something be 
math, some that were but the ever aching remain , id a wound. 


IU 

Convents ate really small, self i untamed totalitarian states wlw tr 
life is lived auurdmg to a rigid st hedtdc, with penalties for those 
who did not or could not keep to it, For me. hows ut, the hit* be 
tame a happy, satisfvmg, it cutting one, 
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To try to act like everyone else became my constant preoccupa¬ 
tion. We had everything in common. We rose, washed, and dressed 
on the same minute; said the same prayers in unison; wore the same 
uniform; did our hair in the prescribed way, plaited down our 
backs and tied with a black silk ribbon. “Form ranks” or Get into 
ranks”—that was the order several times a day whenever we went 
anywhere in a body. We walked in step in ranks of two and two 
going to the refectory, going to the little chapel. We first genu¬ 
flected in pairs before the altar, then we turned to our seats, the 
girls to the right entering the right seats and those to the left, the 
left seats, all with drilled and trained precision, for the procedure 
had been rehearsed many times. A couple of times a week we had 
actual military drill by a drill sergeant. Perhaps drilling and con¬ 
formity and totalitarianism are not so alien to the ideals of the 
human race as we in democracies consider. The supervision was 
ceaseless; everything we did or even thought, it seemed to me, was 
known to the heads of the school. Our letters were read coming 
and going, and the letters we sent out were thoroughly censored— 
not always, of course, for subject matter, but for style and manner. 
How to write a ladylike letter was the matter of a half hour’s in¬ 
struction from time to time. No criticism of the school in letters 
home, as I recall, was ever permitted, criticizing the sisters being 
considered a very serious breach of conduct and manners. 

There were many discomforts to be borne, but we did not then 
know that they were discomforts that could have been remedied, 
and they were common in European schools at the time. We had 
no central heating, and the cold of the dormitories and classrooms 
could be very numbing, and all winter we snuffled with colds, and 
our hands and feet, but especially our hands, became covered with 
chilblains. There was a point, I remember, where these broke or 
split and became very painful, but nobody thought of complaining 
much. Except for a few who had been at school on the Continent, 
or who had had a childhood in remote British possessions, none of 
us knew any other climate except the Irish one with its cold rainy 
winters, its early and sometimes enchanting springs, and its short, 
seldom warm summers, so we regarded colds and chilblains as a 
cross from heaven. 

We washed every morning in cold water, winter and summer. 
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Bathing went on all day, as it had to if the bathrooms the school 
contained were to accommodate everybody* Each person bad a 
bath hour, which was not oftener than once a week, and if you 
missed, for any reason, your bath hour, you had no bath till the 
following week, though there was, in addition, as l remember, am 
other bathing ritual called foot bathing. One entered the bath 
clothed in a straight cotton garment with armholes, called a bath 
dress. It was reported that there were some daring and immodest 
spirits who eschewed this garment and took it off in the bathtub, 
There were many punishments and penalties to be endured, 
though these were not excessive in spite of the rigidity of the 
discipline. Banishments were meted out if wc did not know our 
lessons, if wc were lute for classes or meals or any ceremonial, if 
we broke the rule of silence or did not fold our ehupl veils neatly 
ami put them away in little lockers with our numbers on them, 
bur we all had numbers and were often referred to by them instead 
of by our names, amt timing meals the refectory sister would make 
aitttmmccmcuK "Nineteen left bet latin grammar on the garden 
scat; Twenty-one left her walking shoes muter her bed; a novel 
by Ouida for other forbidden writer! was found under I'iftv six s 
mattress. Whoever smuggles in novels wilt please go am! tell the 
mistress of schools” Sometimes the novel smuggling, like chocolate 
smuggling, was accomplished by the day pupils. It was not that wc 
were forbidden to read novels, but wc were allowed to read only 
on holidays or at recreation times, and then only what luniks were 
in the school library. 'Hus contained some rubbish anti some 
masterpieces which we read indiscriminately and generally vrith 
equal enjoyment. 'Hu* hooks were graded according to our ages, 
and I remember in my last school years reading many novels of 
Thomas Hardy that were not in the outside world considered 
suitable routing for the /curie fifle* f itlw, white? at tbw M'ltticil# % vm \ 
through a whole encyclopedia, Chamljers* fmeyetopediu of I-.nglish 
literature, for it was left on the shelf for reference books mid 
dictionaries, and before the crowded years dimmed my memory 1 
could SUV by heart passages from all sorts of little known poets that 
were quoted tlrerc-F.lizabethuiix like hotel and Massinger, the 
Greene who wrote A Croat's Worth of Wit, Butler of "ihidthias. 
Shemtoue, Robert Taimalttil, My mind seemed to be I ike a i dot I mg 
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pad as far as soaking up poetry and the biographies of writers 
concerned. At the same time I seemed to have no other talent 
of any kind. Some of my companions were very talented; tluv 
could play the piano, paint, draw, act, dance, write verses. I u 
member that the girl who came out highest at the yearly examitta 
tions could do almost anything well. She was not only best at I atm 
and English, but best at acting arrd writing verses, arrd could leant 
anything by heart. Only as the years went by, her mind never in 
creased, though she had a good deal of artistry and her memory, 
as long as I knew her, remained extraordinary. I .unking hack at 
my girlhood friends, my school friends, it seems to me that the 
women who, in adolescence and young womanhood, have varied 
talents must be more numerous than men with like endowment*.. 
These girls often remain gifted amateurs all their lives, and some 
few of them spent years of adult life trying to recapture their 
schoolgirl reputation as writers, or actresses, or musicians, Smite, 
however, settled down to happy domesticity, forgetful of all Hu rt 
accomplishments, and fingers that spent contented years making 
baby clothes lost their nimbleness in fluttering over piano lev 
boards or in fingering violin strings. 

Class hours and study hours were long, and though we studied 
books and subjects assembled for us by an educational lardy vailed 
the Intermediate Education Board for Ireland, which at the start 
must have emanated from the head of some English bureaucrat, 
the whole way in which this school was conducted and the wav 
we were taught was Continental. It was more E'rcneh than am 
thing else—so much so that the Abb <5 Dirimet, whose My ()hl 
World deals with the same type of training to which I was sub 
jected, once wrote to me, “You and I have the same background, 
or had before I Anglicized myself.” In fact my school was Ftcuc h 
in tradition, having been founded by a French religious order for 
the education of girls, and wc had all sorts of French customs, 
since the school was not long enough in existence to have become 
completely Ilibcmicized. On feast days and birthdays we would 
kiss each other three times, once on each cheek and once on the 
lips, as is done in France; wc had a French motto for our sr hool 
and a French coat of arms on our exercise books. In spite of this 
and though we were turned into pretty good French scholars from 
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the literary point of view, as we were turned into good German and 
Italian scholars, not much attention was given to the conversational 
side of languages, and it was only in my university days that 1 got 
to the point of speaking French and German with tail fluency. 
Some years* residence in France has made me a good enough 
French speaker, yet I am a better French literary scholar than 1 
am a speaker. I sjK*ak what my French friends call a ties gentil 
frau^ais, hut it is with a marked foreign accent. 

But the language ami literature that really fascinated me at 
school was Lttiu. 1 can never forget the rapture with which, try the 
art! of a dictionary, 1 fust poked a meaning out of the second hook 
of Vergil; { still mail the Kugltsh I tried to put on jroems of 
Gutullus and odes of Horace. I think some of the pleasure one gets 
out of making versions of poetry from dithcult languages re 
semhles the sort one gets out of solving crossword puzzles. 1 
struggled to turn Lrtin poetry into sonorous Knglish. From what 
f remember of the sentences, my efforts seem to have resulted 
in a rather fearful sort of jrootle diction. ''Horrible, O fjueeu, rt 
is to relate the tale of Troy's last agony." But what a world of 
gods and heroes tame to me out of Vergil! An entrancing world 
full of never out hug, excitements. But, on the other hand, the 
world of Tasso’s Getusalemmo Liberata was a very dull world, and 
as I remember, the language in which it was written was more 
perplexing than the language of the Aeueid, ami to this day Italian 
literature and literary history evoke memories u! intolerable bore 
dour, of dull knights and fatuous damsels, and tedious moral tales 
in ptose, ami dramas that seemed to hr* a m honlmader's rewriting 
of the French < lassie,tl dramatists. 1 had a rage bn translating into 
Knglish. ami through practice anjuned a knack of being able to 
pick up a trunk in a foreign language and read it off into fluent 
Knglish as if that were tin* language in which it was written, This 
accomplishment now remains with me only for Frcm b, though 
until the last few years 1 hail it also for German and Italian, Some 
of my companions were wonderful httk* students, At eighteen 
several were, it ser ins to me, better sthoiars than many Ph.D.'s I 
have since known, thanks to the long, hours of application and the 
devoted teaching, 

While several of the bent educated arid accomplished |>eoplr I 
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have ever known were the result of the Irish intermediate and 
university systems, yet the teaching was far too literary, as perhaps 
it was everywhere in Europe before the war. A continuous abuse 
of the government and of government departments being in the 
routine of national patriotism, the type of education we received 
was bitterly criticized as an imposition of an alien government on 
a defenseless and overtaxed people. Such schools as the one 1 was 
at were private institutions, but they also were given a subsidy 
from the Intermediate Board of Education as a result of annual 
examinations, and the most brilliant pupils received prizes and 
exhibitions or scholarships. The funds for these came from the 
whisky tax, and the humor that a witty and ironic jxople could 
extract from this circumstance could always be exploited ami used 
as a weapon against the government. Parents were told that 
whether their children got an education or not depended on the 
amount of whisky the country managed to imbibe every Saturday 
night, and that in any case the education in vogue was not suited 
to the needs of the country. I am convinced that this latter part 
was true. Even though the proportion of people who were subjected 
to secondary and university education at the time was not high, 
they formed an articulate and influential group. The education 
turned out a considerable number of trained and .scholarly minds, 
but the country was too small to use as many of them as wme 
turned out. 


Goaded by criticism, the English Government decided to scud 
a few Oxford and Cambridge dons to look into the Irish secondary 
schools. It never occurred to them to send anybody from the native 
universities or colleges—the natives were supposed never to under 
stand their own affairs. There was a fantastic ferment amongst 
nuns and pupils when we heard that our school was to he examined 
by two English professors. These examiners were supposed to make 
a surprise descent, but as the day of their visitation approached, a 
polite letter from one of them announced that he and his col 
league, Professor Stegall, would begin to inspect the school classes 
on a certain day. The letter was read out to the school in the re¬ 
fectory, and the name signed to it thrilled us. It was the very str m«c 
name of die classical scholar who figured on title pages of our 
tetbooh « editor—Evelyn ShucHmrgh. To m he rimed n Ch 
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celebrity. His name was known to every hoy and girl studying 
classics in the country, and when in due course he arrival, it was 
almost as if Vergil or Ovid, or even Homer himself, entered the 
room. "Professor Evelyn Shuekbmgh,” said our lot in teacher, in¬ 
troducing him and stumbling over the name, as often in Ireland 
one did not know how English names weie pronounced or what 
sounds the syllables were turned into. The converse was also true, 
and the professor stumbled over the names of the class list he was 
handed, for as he re.nl them down he would emphasize the wrong 
syllable amt mispronounce the name in a way that made it quaint 
and fantastic. As he trial to be friendly and asked ns what 
of Ireland one or another of us came from, his innocence of Irish 
geography matched his innocence of pronunciation, and we be 
came convinced that, in spite of his tremendous fame, he was a 
good example of that comic stupidity which English officialdom 
in Ireland was reputed to show. I was disinterestedly convinced of 
tins myself when he pronounced me the best I at in scholar in the 
school, for, gazing into the dreamy eyes of this puzzled old savant 
who had lived his life in ancient Greece and Rome, I pert rival 
how it was possible to fool him. Twisting the lion's tail was not 
the popular sport itt Ireland; it was pulling the lion's leg. My 
practice at traitslatmg foreign languages into an English ot my 
own stood by rue, amt when I translated for huu an ode of Horace 
into words different from the shopworn language of the cubs 
and annotations, he aaepted my I at in scholarship. His face ami 
eyes shone with a delighted smile. lake a lot of my amutrymeu, l 
had fooled the Englishman with words. W hen another girl, aitu 
ally the? best l at itt sr holar of the class, showed him her version 
in latin hexameters of the "lake of the Dismal Swamp" and saw 
his pleased surprise, we knew that the battle for our school was 
won. This old scholar's idea of a good school was one where the 
classical languages were well taught, ami when lie patted front us 
he pair! its gt.ueful utmplimeuts ami called ns charming little 
learned girls - we writ- then utmim! seventeen ami <kd not « are so 
much for the "little," When I told my writing um le of Professor 
Shuck burgh's compliments, he, who regarded every mamfestation 
of English control in Ireland with a sort of noun fury, and scented 
patronage in every English compliment, quoted "Hmhbras" "As 
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learned as the wilde Yrisshe are." The English inspectors had in 
deed, with the best intentions in the world, behaved as if they were 
visiting the interior of some little-known British colony to look 
into the education of the natives. 


CHAPTER 

An Old-World Training 

But if we were well taught we were badly fed; almost no atten¬ 
tion was paid to purely physical needs. As wc walked in to breakfast 
from the little chapel, often exhausted before the day begun 
through too early rising, we sat down to a meal composed of tea 
and bread and butter only. Dinner in the middle of the day was 
always insufficient and often so unpalatable that wc envied reverend 
mother’s niece who had the privilege of eating no dinner but in 
stead had tea for a midday meal. In the afternoon we had tea or 
milk and the inevitable bread and butter, and a similar meal in tire 
evening. I do not think anybody, either nuns or pupils, thought 
much of the importance of food. We filled up on bread and butter, 
It is surprising that so many of us grew to healthy maturity in such 
an unhygienic mode of life, with so little open air and exercise. 
But youthful bodies seem to be able, often, to adapt themselves 
to most things. Too many, however, died of tuberculosis in their 
youth, or suffered all their lives from some ailment or another. 
Kneeling at early Mass in the mornings, I would be overcome 
sometimes by a violent pain; later in life I discovered that from 
childhood I had had chronic appendicitis, but the doctor who 
visited the school diagnosed it partly as indigestion and partly as a 
desire to evade early rising. Whenever I talked to the infirmarian 
about that pain or about the frequent headache—a migraine head- 
ache that began in my early teens and lasted until a New York 
doctor cured me of it not so long ago—she would be moderately 
sympathetic and tell me that when I had these aches I must ntedi 
tate on the sufferings of Our Lord on the Cross, and I would 
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not be tempted lu overestimate my mvn puny pains. I grew up 
into a delicate gul, mv pin sic,tl energy drowned in the anemia 
I could iimi really rut much ut ami which l was soh muly told 
was pait ut the penalty ut liavmi; ted hair, redbaited people hemp, 
always suppos'd to he .mcunc, 

Yd, despite everything, the life at school was a happy tine — 
despite the fund, the void in winter, the luu;' hums of class and of 
.stud), the tc.utnl etlmfs tu plow in piety and tu eradicate faults, 
the peipetual meditations on life after death. Kduc.itiun was re¬ 
garded as a means for tilting out souls for God lathei than as a 
prep,nation fur hie. Life itself was looked on as a preparation for 
eternity, and tin- tuhulttiou . of life as designed by God to jn-ifert 
our spinls and emtohle out souls by suticiini'. Then* was an in 
eliuation to ht heve that the moie we sutleied, the moie pleasing 
we weie to t U nl and the hetter were our chances of dental happt 
ness. Ihnuvct, atfc« tiou radiated on all shies. The nuns weie at 
fivtiouate; my -a hool fttemls and I weie very haul of our .mother. 
We had oiu intimate friendship., hut these had to he m threes; 
the cum rut rule against what u.i. railed "puitteulat itiemKhrps" 
math- all friend .hip. triangular, as it were. Tin. rule was perhaps 
designed to guard a;;mist those sehoulgiil i, rushes that 1 mas say 
from my own run adorable * s|»tiem e of boarding schools wvie 
so vets harmless, Tints on sat abort would write lour, epistles to 
one another ami esrlt.mgc marls and hooks ot pot try, the irUmt 
to st hou! alter the liohdav. was the happiest ot u muons. 

The nuns, on the whole, weie u ty kmtl, though I us ullu t vane 
petty tyurmhim; fn>m the younger ami less dm iplmed our*, and 
hum the tuna < ■ and postulants, fur whit It l flunk they were 
reptituamled, fuj tins w»te seldom twin- guilts, ‘Hit- sum total of 
my impresaons was ot high minduS, dr voted women who weir 
often more than their own mother, to the lit tic girl. flu y turned 
and taught and Nought up, It railv their sen a of t» vpou ahifrtv to 
wauls ns hart rmhtdrd a greater tour mi for om health am! phy aval 
weltarr- as well as for then own! Too main of the nuns died young, 
and h«* many m< tworked, ou t fasted, anti merprayed. 

‘the standards ut tm rlhslmess, magMunumh, devotion to others 
I rarely- found in the work! atterwanls, am! sometimes, m rst ban;; 
rug tonfnlem es with other women brought up m t ouvi ut . m the 
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Old World, we found ruefully that we all had had the same e\ 
perience. Following the ideas and ideals infilled in <>tu sehuul 
days, we too often fell a cropper. We got along all light as hug 
as we encountered people brought up in the same way. hut step 
out of that little circle and that old European Catholic tuditinu. 
and little that we had been taught of life and helm tor was ot mm h 
use to us. It had been a narrow if delightful world, and am ot us 
who stepped out into another sort of life got a good deal ot our 
training rubbed off. Tire tradition of this school, as well as that of 
three or four others I was at, was an aristocratic one; the pupth and 
teachers might be as middle-class as they could bc-iu only one ut 
the schools I was at were the pupils from the Kurujiean audm t.ita 
classes—but the tradition everywhere was the same, 'litis suit of 
education before the war was almost identical all over Etnopr— 
the same discipline, the same ideals. Step from a convent mIiooI 
in Ireland to a convent school in France, or Germany, or Belgium, 
or Italy, and the difference was slight—same sort of dtst tpltue, 
same habits and customs, same uniform, same religious dull, same 
books of devotion, same stories about saints and maityis. same no 
tion inculcated that death, not life, was a thing to ptepaic fm, 
Religious instruction went on all the time as well as a mute 
worldly instruction—in manners and general behavior, 'Iliete weir 
intervals of prayer during the day, and if one entered a mom hastily 
or banged the lid of a desk, a small lecture on inatmeis would be 
forthcoming. Piety was greatly stressed, but, being at a qtics 
tioning age, we used to be puzzled as to why the most udigimis 
girl was not also the best in character and general ethics. Why was 
Anne, who dodged all religious exercises, a generous, courageous, 
and warmhearted person, and why was Eleanor, who would get 
out of bed early and go to two Masses on weekdays and who was 
always praying at shrines—why was she a fibber and a sneak, who 
never cared to take the blame on herself for any doings or bleak 
ing of rules? We would put such questions tactfully to the mistress 
of schools who gave us our Sunday lecture, and would get in 
reply a fluent explanation of the natural virtues and the sttjxr 
natural virtues, the theological virtues and every other category of 
virtues, until our heads were bamboozled. But still the question 
remained: What about Anne and what about Eleanor? And then 
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there was the question of what was meant by spirituality. This, 
according to the nuns, was a religious quality, hut when a phi 
after the holhlays, brought back a book called The Treasure of the 
Humble by Maurice Maeterlinck, where there was a lot about 
spirituality of a kind which appealed to us a great deal more than 
the religious sort, there were more questioners. We cross examined 
the mistress of schools on this new angle on spirituality. She, feel¬ 
ing we wen* getting out of hand at this stage, brought in a learned 
Jesuit to talk to ns. I fe, on a blackboard, reduced Maeterlinck to 
major premise, mirror premise, and conclusion, ami shower! that 
Maeterlinck had no logir 1 and must therefore he ruled out. On 
the surface we did, in fact, accept a lot of what we were told with¬ 
out questioning, We were watched over carefully as far as our 
characters were com cured, ami, at intervals, we would be taken 
aside, one by one, by the mistress of schools, who would point out 
our faults and try to correct them. We worked hard to improve 
ourselves a little evetv dav ami to discover our domiu.mt passions 
ami vires am! try h> get the better of them. Diligent efforts were 
made to cute us rtf vanity in any shape or form. If a girl thought 
she was pu-ttv, ami < uusequcntly curled her hair or dolled herself 
up not mm h dollutg was {xnstble, as everybody was dressed in a 
uniform" she was seriously' talked to. On ash utally, on a holiday, 
a d.mng soul would shake out her long heavy hair from the pu* 
scribed tight plait and boldly walk like that into tin: refer tiny, As 
a rule she vva*. man bet! out again to put her locks into shape. A 
wah ltftil tutu < ante wrongly to the turnfusion that I was vain rtf 
tuy long,, light red hair and gave me a discourse on the culs of 
admit tug tuy .elf and on tin* general undesirable nature of my ap 
pcaram c. I was sure she was right on the last point, as I had always 
wanted black hair ami blue eyes, 'lire net result of her voiding 
was to make me < ateless and untidy ami to give me an imlrfferem e 
as to how f looked, who It remained with me all the rest of my 
days, Snort after, a mote vigilant mm looker! into my ehatar ter 
for other manifestations of vanity ami tame to the turn lusimi I 
was suffering from "vanity of mind." I had read many more books 
than the other gnls in my r lass; I had inquired a lot of out of tin- 
way knowledge for a youngster, mostly of a literary ami lnstmu.il 
nature, ami I always trail my head in a book of some sort. * Humph 
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this made me by no means the best pupil in the class, it t anted 
me from time to time to adopt a sniffy attitude about the %f\lc 
and content of some of the pious books wc were twjKvted to 
assimilate. 


II 


The school library was an odd mixture, comjxised of the t I.kmi n. 
the lives of the saints, and some good novels of the peiitnl that h.ui 
got there by legacy. There were the novels of Thomas 1 lar.lv .uni 
George Meredith wedged in between the hooks of il.df Untie 
and Marie Corelli, and romantic works by well intentiom d lads 
authors. On the rare school holidays wc all read a great rle.il of mb 
bish with a great deal of delight. When it would he .mm.tuned 
that a certain day, generally a church holiday, was fur hum .dl 
studies, we would line up early in the library for "stunhunks" lts 
we would call them, and spend the rest of the day lvm>- u», «„ti 
beds reading and munching chocolates. Ever since 1 have hr, ttm 
vmced that there is some real value in reading nthbish; it lulu, 
one to understand people's dreams, by which i mean that sort of 
mental life that goes on in us during the waking day. tire < umimm 

dream hfe which never lapses, and which is behind all we do 
and thinK, 

t Jfr n r h °. dis , covere<1 m y “vanity of mind" recommended 
that it be not catered to m any way, so when prize day earn,- l u.»s 
not given the high-class works of literature the other girls m rived 
woST?™! * COuple f fool «Wy written and sentimentally jnrms 

were also qualifying for vanity of mind even if they bar! nut »„» r 

vl f £f d T 0Wn thC ?f h ° f vicc in that ^‘rection as I hat!. A little 
youthful nun would wag her finger af me «.**** *** 

“That is *i wa„ t • r . . >ca,Kl ^my companions, 

" U * " “">• . 

prOTemvmLTT^r. 1 1 ““ I 1 ’“‘ rd « not «... <U 

order which pm the school had b J^rkWv hf 1 ’! “'““''i 
« «just dre usual meaning in ..eland,\u ( ^2" ^ S'!;; 
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the "I'lK i.il seme ot ethics and uni in the sense of sex morals as the 
w,,nl i> 'ti often rood in Amaiea. In tael must uf us were innocent 
of the {.ui that m\ existed, mul so it never came up. We, how 
ever, eutu.itlv discussed some of the flump the saints did to moititv 
theuiselves. mu h a-, vve.iuuj' tuii shirts, or belts with nails in them, 
then mortdu a! urns ut the tlesh. slccpim- little, fast inn i'. u '*d deal. 
hunuhatu 1 *, tlu msehes before others. Then theie were unite saints, 
we he.ud. who would never look into a womans eyes, not even 
into theii mothte.’. We pondered especially on a lemale saint 
called. ! think, Saint Rose ot Linra, who put pepper in her eyes 
to untie them smart with pain. Out leader in these discussions 
was a youthful psyrholonixt, the daintier of a Dublin doctor, who 
had apparently heard a i'ood deal about human behavior m her 
home, and who prefaced her explanations always with, "W\ lather 
•>ays."‘ I do riot suppose she understood her own explanations very 
well, hut her tathei, hie many Dublin doctors, had studied avvlute 
rn Yu nna ami. no doubt, bad picked up somethin!', of the new 
p>,v OmUp, amt the new interpretations ot human art mu*, that were 
lomitr;; mto vo;»ue. That *elt mortitieatiou was not always due to 
(SHMiue.s or saiutlmess, she convinced some of us easily euottr’h 
while she horritred other*,. Itt due eottise she was ceuxuted by tin 
unstress ot si boo!'., who somehow seemed to hear everything rve 
said and did bv some sort of f'tapevme method. These uteas were 
sard to he temptations fmm the devil, amt it was wlmpmal around 
that the rid\ father was an atheist and never went to Mass m tot 
!owe«l any relipmus duties. In fad, evert in the remoteness of the 
eoment. wht .peiint' i ampau'iix tomvritim', well known prisons in 
the outside wmld were not unknown or iuefiet live, 

l think we all j;"t a lot of moral lectures both from our teachers 
and out families.' Isuny letter l received tontained some sort of 
obfmratton or tnjom tioti. Hut the letter, l liked best were fmni 
the French wife of an imelr. wiitten in hunth, avanim* me that 
thr t'u.it t'lttde to hie wa*. le bon sen*,. She hail been a j'ovemess 
before mauyim* and tiad adjusted habits of insftur fiup, the vatu*'. 
When a little j-itl, she had been at a ronvent whool in t*‘i.ni. e, 
and it seemed to be the very nuat'e of the one l was at, wtfb t o* 
same habits and customs. with the same sort of tpotto next the 
jpeenlmnse. with the same sort of statue of Our l.idy of Lourdes. 


6 LIFE and the dream 

Bernadette's Well had cuttd hot ,„■»»« 

would constantly enclose a little petal. <rf dl' , 

■p.-t in addition to the piety this aunt had a witty mtuianiauiy 
would write amusingly about books, begging me to be sum to 
”d La^ttme, and the [onttu. ul Itu,;™, ,lc 

Gu6rin and the Centaur of her brother Maurice. 

Books and religion were for her the great refuge from lift- «lm U, 
she would reiterate, was triste, triste. The word tmte was common 
h her vocabulary, and I do not wonder, for misfortune dogged her 
life. She had been pretty and gay and artistic, but m tlu lift du 
lived in a remote part of the country, who could base utid 

her or even noticed her wonderful courage, her aittstn. •'*•»'* >c 
married into the side of the family that had no artMiy, and lu 
did not care for books, or even for pleasure, for a great deal ot 
Ulster Calvinism was in its bones. Though I saw her raid) enough. 

I remember her singing of French songs, and her renting IV 
Musset and Lamartine. She would write me warning*, aijatm 
ever reading Zola, though she thought that when I grew olda i 
might read a few selections from Flaubert for Iris style, whn h die 
thought was the most wonderful that had ever been at,timed, Mir 
made me so interested in French literature that my uatmal dr 
light and interest in anything written in French gicw and grew 
through her correspondence. I think her writing to me gave hrt an 
outlet and reminded her of the young girl at a consent Mmol 
that she herself had been. I did not like it. however, when die 
would sometimes return the letters I wrote her with 51cm ited 
lines through my wrong genders and tenses amt moods Jhr 
memory of her remains strongly with me, though I saw so little 
of her. Her life must have been extremely londv, pining bo Fun* r, 
for the Riviera, for the red wine of Burgundy, for I amides, and 
for the mellow religion of France .so different from the dtmturss 
of the Irish Catholicism she knew. 

She would sometimes send me a scapular that she had unde 
herself in her fine French stitching and had got blessed hv some 
priest. Both at school and at home we all wore religious emblems 
round our necks or sewed into our corsets. There were Agnus 1 lets 
and brown scapulars and blue ones and white ones; sometimes a 
whole set would be sewed together. With wear these would get 
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dirty, and as they were all blessed, to throw them away would seem 
a sacrilege. We would usually give the soiled ones to the dormitory 
sister who, 1 think, would bum them. A little girl mice threw hers 
away; it was said she flushed them down the toilet bowl, hot this 
she got a temotse that lasted lor mouths. "1 committed a .sacrilege,' 
she would say, with sad, tigid face. We thought she had a sensitivity 
of pit-tv unknown to our grosser minds, but 1 think in a modem 
school she would have been treated to a little mental hygiene. 
As it was, she kept up her endless repetition of, "I have committed 
a sacrilege." and she would go to confession to every new priest 
w ho tinned up to get forgiveness for her terrible sin. hrout what 
I remember of her ami otto or two others who worked up remorses, 
l imagine she and they weie embryo ntunie depiessives and that 
the remorse that she thought was for destroying a scapular was 
really not remorse at alt hut some other sort of sentiment, A strong 
streak of cruelty in her pu/zled us, too, as to piety making people 
good. She would puttier the lift lest girls -there were several around 
!,ix or seven who all slept in little beds in what was called the 
babies' dormitory -chocolates in an open box, and, as the little 
eager ftngers approa* bed to grasp otre, she would snap tire lid to 
imd take "the t hot elates away. "You must learn to mortify your¬ 
selves," she would tell the babies. 


nr 

lire great excitements of the year were the reception of num 
into the order and the school plays and entertainments, ami to 
these may Ik* added the annual retreat, 'lire taking of the white 
veil, where the novice after a period as a jxistulunt was received 
into the order, was a great event for rums ami girls, but especially 
for the girls; the taking of the black veil, where the mm took her 
final vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, was not so thrilling. 
But when the novice took the white veil she cast aside the drew of 
the world which she had continued to wear as postulant, the postu¬ 
lant's uniform being a plain black dress with a little bee veil over 
her head. In all three convents I was in, the reception ceremony 
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was difierent. In one order die novice would be dressed as a bade 
in ivory satin, with orange blossoms and a bridal iHmcjuet, and 
would walk up the aisle on her father’s arm as at a wedding, then 
she knelt alone on the prie-dicu before the high altar to be received 
into the order by the bishop, This was very affecting when the 
novice was a fair young girl, as was often the ease, but sometimes 
she was not young, but had already spent years in the world, in 
some work or profession. When the preliminary details of the 
ceremony were over, the novice was led in a stately way to the 
sacristy by the mistress of novices. There she shed her wedding 
robes and had her long hair cut off and was dressed in the blaek 
habit of the order. Kneeling once more before the bishop, she 
would receive the white veil; she had yet before her a couple of 
years as a novice before becoming a professed sister and taking 
her final vows and her black veil, 'lire young novice, after hci se 
ception, would appear a little later smiling and happy—nu bade 
ever appeared happier—before us girls in tire recreation lull, ami 
the senior Children of Mary would have the honor of kissmg her 
three times, once on each cheek and once in the vicinity of the 
mouth. In the convent parlor—I should say in one of them, tot 
there were several—there would be a reception bieakfast tot the 
nun’s relatives and friends, and we girls would have raisin htrnd 
for tea and an extra period for recreation. That the newly teemed 
novice would, as a nun, lead a more contented, more placid, anti 
perhaps a happier life than women in the work!, I have very little 
doubt. She would never grow old-maidish or prim or dried up, as 
unmarried women, and even married women, in the world often 
do, for she would all her life have children and young girls around 
her to bring up and educate, and her rule of life would not allow 
her to spend much time thinking of herself. She would tty to im 
prove herself a little every day, in mind and in virtue—not, alas, 
in body, because of the poor fare of the order and the mostly in 
door life. Hie practice of religion and self-sacrifice and of .study 
would grow on her so that in middle life and early old age she 
would probably be very highly educated as well as finely molded 
in spirit. 

When girls entered the order in their teens, as frequently was the 
case, they often, of course, grew more and more narrow-minded, 
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tut tit*, i.'.ntn trier tit Ilk' of the well hwmght up \<mm; i;kl in 
Psttope < uuhl he mum me, \ great friend of nunc vvlu* entered 
the order ,’t ei Uh en wa, as ignorant of uh.it was eatled the la. I', 
ot jilt as a 11 * whom liaise, as indeed l was mvsc it. Osin; afterwards, 
when 1 "..tv, In i *.lie h.nl become a Luge nmuletl, generous woman 
tiuuititi ; In t hte to het school ami her little guk hut she was 
s j,|l u n pn.-.’kd alxutt ui.mv things, tm hiding what site called 
“this itsu hu.iitev,," Why, tit novels, were jntipR- supposed to he 
tu lov e with r,u h other hrt*'U' they approached the holy .sacrament 
of matrimony,' She believed she h.nl never known anybody win* 
net w.e. in hive. “Now, my own motion was never in love; my 
tun ie arranged het rnanuge with the canon's nephew, anti she was 
always * outfitted. Their wen* tm ot us, ami before ! v tikned time 
was alwav, a hahv m tin* eradh. that made het happy. hut ! would 
like to know what te.tlh at<* tin eu>,touts out in the world," 

"Out in the wot Id" wa. a loummu phrase in this, as mdetd in all 
t oments, "l hit in the wot Id" was the usual phraseology to dr>n ube 
ail !tk‘ out ,sde om little totalitarian state, hut. as it our hte were 
not sulk* u-utly remote fti>tii the things ot earth, we hud rath veat 
a "retreat" ot three tin, given up to religious rnutemplatinu, re 
hs;i»itrs pin fees, amt mrsht rhntt on life after death. During tin* 
retreat we lent a nlrwr that was prat heatlv < ourplete. an odd 
senfeu* i might he *,p*tketi to a srstr'r rt orte wsrs m th sperate straits, 
hut the hull of tire school kept art entire ‘ tlem e, anyway we wane 
«omhtroue.l fit silem e*., hoth at meals ami at |teiiods drum;' the 
day, 1 hiring tin **■ tttreats w« attended thue or tour sermons or 
let tttn •< amt thu *- *u four * huo U srm*« * a day, ami ni what turn* 
W4 , we n ail rrhgi<to'* I *o*tl,. mtl ideird on the i norrmty of 
our atis, 

Titer meditation, ami sermon, that take pine at school retreats 
are dehne rt* *1 metuouhlv nr Jove e’s Dntr art of the Artist as a 
Voum- Man. fh-tr the wlmh hu.rm-e, has hmt put down with a 
fir shires .ompkt.-nr.s, am! integrity that any other writer *au 
only try to srptedw r. so t -halt skip what hr has dtpiiknS and 
t outim nnst it tu what was sjws id to my s< honl 

*| hr oohnitv *.- Iron! schedule stopjwd completely, amt a new 
general nm. fur everybody was wnitt*‘» out on a later hit* khoard 
nr the study hall wht«h wr all ropierl, I ‘.fill, after all the year*, 
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have a copy of a retreat schedule written into an old school prayer 
book which I have kept. Here it is. It represents a fifteen hour day: 

6:15 Rise at the sound of the bell. Wash and dress. 

6:45 Meditation in the chapel. 

7:15 Holy Mass. 

8:00 Breakfast. 

8:30 Make beds and tidy dormitories. 

9:00 Reading devotional books. 

9:30 Sermon in chapel. 

10:30 Walk in silent meditation. 

11:30 Study of Christian doctrine. 

12:00 Lunch. 

12:30 Walk in the garden. 

1 :oo Reading devotional books. 

1:30 Rosary. 

2 :oo Needlework and mending. 

3:00 Dinner. 

3:30 Stations of the cross. 

4:00 Sermon in the chapel. 

5:00 Confessions. 

7:00 Supper. 

7:30 Confessions. 

8:30 Sermon and Benediction. 

9:30 Retire for the night. 


MLENCE TO BE OBSERVED AT Aid 
TIMES AND IN ALL PLACES. 


After three days’ silence and meditation, if modem disco, cries in 
psychology are true, we children or adolescent girls shonW Z l«‘ 
navoos or hysterical after all the restraint we put on o „elu . X 
al the sermons we listened .0, all the meditaLJ n^X , 

HeU fh? & WCre T? t0 w durin ® mcals -^- Term's of 

Co,^^ 

hetSfg MilSn for f 0! ° f ,hc Hut we'i'ad 

was a ^IHe^teat^e rad^ of a'pasMgetl/at separated the cloriters 
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trtmi the school: it was known as "The Wicket." But to most of 
the school it was spoken of as "The Wicked (kite." After silent 
periods were over, the signal for talking was the passage through that 
"Wicked (kite." As we came out of the chapel, two By two, after 
retreat was user, those behind would watch the first two of the 
procession as they passed through. On the other side they would 
joyously kiss each other three times and say 'Tax voids”; impatiently 
each jiair in the long Hue would wait then turn to pass through and 
to say joyously to each other, "Pax voids." 'Hun we would have a 
whole day's holiday, and we danced aml played games, read novels, 
or stun books as they were called, and wore s cry happy. Once, how¬ 
ever, in my last year at that school we had tom days’ retreat in¬ 
stead of three. Tltis must have been too much for some of the pu¬ 
pils, and 1 remember one Knglish girl, a convert, getting an attack 
of hystems, 'lire Jesuit father who gave the retreat thought him 
self. ,e. he was later to tell me, that four days of silence and prayer 
was excessive for young {jitIs itr their teens. As relief hour what hr* 
believed to br a stum, he asked us at the morning sermon on the 
third dav to wide lorn letters, unsigned, dealitrg with any religious 
drtlii nltiev we would hke to have cleared up, amt he would answer 
them bom the rostrum itr the chapel. 1 had long pondered on the 
meaning of the (Jld testament ami on those stories I had read a*, a 
Hold and was puzzled at the relation of that part of the Bible to 
the New Testament, Without knowing why, 1 did not think it 
would be lady life to ask him about some of the stones or to bring 
up *>m li matters a*. * ornithines and tin* < htldten ui handmaidens 
and the goings on of David with Bathsheba, But 1 wrote a note ask 
tug a suit *4 pinlosoptm tjuestiou: How was it that the Cod of the 
New-Tedameut vva. a t h»d of love, sothttereut {turn the Cod of the 
{flit Testament, Who was so hard ami vengrhil and jealous? Wen* 
both teailv the same dud’’ The priest at the next sermon read out 
(hr letters he had termed. For the most part, the ipiestiom. took a 
simple an,vu*r: Could you go to Comumimm if you accidentally 
swallowed a drop of water while brushing your teeth, or would it 
be best not to brush your teeth on a Holy (-ommutuou motiuug« 
Could you many yum second cousin without dispensation,* W as 4 
mantage to a Brotr stant valid’ Ktc.. etc. Could atheists go to 
heaven? He rear! out my note last of all, and when he said he wished 
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to see the writer of it, I felt both frightened and important. I went 
to the sacristy to see him. He was an interesting, attractive man of 
middle age who before his entrance into a religious order had been 
an English violinist; though he did not answer my question, he 
talked very interestingly and for years kept up a correspondence 
with me, a humorous and paternal correspondence on his side, 

a schoolgirl’s adoration on mine. 

But what makes this priest stay in my mind was the fact that e 
was the very first person who talked to me m an interesting way 
about the new Irish literary movement. The mistress of schools had 
told him that I was of a literary turn as a way of accounting tor my 
habit of asking disrupting questions. “Ireland is beginning to turn 
to literature,” he told me, “though compared to us English you are 
not a literary people.” I do not remember that this pnest enlight¬ 
ened me much about God, but I snatched at all he said about 
literature and music. Long afterwards, when Joyce, who was some 
years my senior, would talk to me about our experiences m schools 
and college where we had both been educated the same way and 
had studied the same subjects, we found that this priest had made 
the same sort of impression on both of us. Joyce had known him a 
his school, where he had taught something or another, or maybe 
even had given that famous retreat described m Portrait of the 
Artist. He was not only less tightly bound in the minor conven¬ 
tionalities of formal religion than other priests, but a strain of artis¬ 
try made him stand out from the bulk of the others. To Joyce he 
was pathetic because he was that lonely figure, an Englishman m a 
religious order in Ireland, a purely Saxon Englishman among Celts 
and Anglo-Celts, not understanding, in spite of all his efforts, this 
stubborn race with its refusal to accept English civilization, aston¬ 
ished and maybe hurt at the way we sometimes laughed at Eng¬ 
lishmen He was a Jesuit and had spent some time in the same 
house as Gerard Manley Hopkins. Joyce’s memories of him were 
part of his admiration of the Jesuits to whom his own early mem¬ 
ories were attached: he never forgot the justice with which the rec- 
tor of Clongowes had treated him as a small boy, an incident re- 

lated in Portrait of the Artist. _ _ 

After the retreats and the interesting alienness of the priests who 
gave them—they were never Irishmen, as I remember, but English 
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(H t. UmtiiK uial and aftci tiu* receptions of novices into the order, 
the uesl mt *sl delnious excitement wus the school plays. These in 
emsioU' mto the dramatic ;ut were ulten of a sutheieutly surptiv 
mg n.itute owing to the fact that what was called “a love play 
was taboo, and all lose scenes in otu productions weie altered by 
one ot the nuns r hue, in a Ucrman playlet, the love scene was 
too ion;', and too much involved in the play to he ent out entirely, 
so the v cue wa. 1 lunged from an interchange of emotion between 
a young nun and a woman to one between two young women. If 
all ot us mm*, and pupils had not been utterly irmoeeut of what 
is tailed inversion in love, the passionate language ot the two char 
Pilots in the lovers' iptatrei. played by girls of hi teen or so, would 
undoubtedly have paralyzed us. As it was, we telt a tritle uneasy; 
there still nags in mv eats otic of the final seuteuees spoken with 
grave emotion hi a git 1 m a rah \limster voire, Ailes ist mit mis 
unlvi. h h wmlr dh h timimei when . . . tiimmer mchr . . . 
rummer jurhr/' Ami thru the attitude of despair ot my dear friend 
Maty who played tin part with a schoolgirl's intensity! 

A tavoufe rhani.i in the si hook was ftilitts Caesar, fur there were 
no love w cues, and the retmuecs to any relations between men 
and women wa re so slight that they conk! Ire deleted, lire play had 
several other advantages the seer lit etleets were easy to produce, 
ami the dressing demanded not turn' out of the way. Togas < oulri he 
musttm ted trout sheets or umnterpaues or piano rovers or similar 
haberdashery; the tast torrid be expanded to any rstent. so that 
there was no tea .on why parents should he deprived of the sight of 
their offspring on the star;** or of then names on the programme; 
any number of pupils toultl he put on as citizens listening to or 
interrupting Rrutus or Mark Antony. 1 was fust tried out a> tin 
Thud Citizen, hut tailing to make myself heard tn my one speech, 
tire sister tn tbarge invented a silent part tor rue. She made rue a 
barbarian kin;; visiting Rome, dressed up in the skins of animals, 
and muttering to mv*rlf on the outskirts of the crowd listening to 
Rmtus, tint the available animal skins fitted another girl better, 
and ms mnttenug was indict the, being, rather like the bark of a 
strange dog, so t was demoted to the role of raising and lowering 
the r uttam promptly on a signal, with my name on the programme. 

We listened enraptured to every word of the play, surd a*, a tall, 
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fair-haired girl in a sheet bound with a purple ribbon postured 
around as Mark Antony and declaimed in a high girlish voice, “I 
would rather wrong the dead and wrong myself and you than wrong 
such honorable men/' one could hear a primrose drop, so tense was 
the attention and so deep the emotion aroused. I have seen great 
actors in that play since, but never did I see one who could hold 
an audience as that convent school was held. It must have been 
partly the freshness of the audience, all at an age when everything 
in life is new; it was partly the poetry and partly that rare thing in 
literature, great oratory, the great oratory of Shakespeare, that tri¬ 
umphed through all the schoolgirlish elocution. I remember per¬ 
formances of Fabioh , a play current in convent schools all over 
Europe and which I saw four times in three languages, but it seemed 
to me a poor, sentimental, and irritating affair, with the chief part 
played in an affected voice by the school exhibitionist who always 
in adolescence exhibits something that seems talent for acting. 

In a German school I was at for a while, the drama that fulfilled 
the same requirements as Julius Caesar was Schiller's Joan of Arc. 
With this the audience was even more entranced than were the 
Irish nuns and girls with Julius Caesar, for the play was more suited 
to girl performers. The one who took the part of Joan really gave 
the illusion of being Joan as a girl could never give the illusion of 
being Bmtus or Mark Antony, and Schiller's poetry fascinated this 
audience as Shakespeare's the other, or anyhow, it fascinated those 
of the audience who could follow it, for to some of us German was 
a foreign language, and though we were made to study the play 
diligently beforehand, we could not follow every line. 

I remember all the ingenuity put into the manufacture of armor 
for Joan and into the building of a large white horse on which Joan 
was mounted in one part of the play. Not only were the consoli¬ 
dated talents of the convent engaged, but those of the neighbor¬ 
hood: a carpenter made the outlines of the animal in wood, the 
village wood carver carved his head and hoofs, the nuns and pupils 
constructed his body of cotton and wool and upholstered the figure 
in white shiny material; mane and eyebrows and teeth were made 
for him. When completed he looked like a caparisoned charger. 
The armor for Joan was even more striking. Over a gray satin che¬ 
mise was something like a pull-over in chain armor which, I think. 
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was got from the neighboring Schloss. For the legs and arms the 
armor was made from cautiously coutured cardboard glued over 
with paper of the shiniest silver. I really think the part of Joan was 
as well played as any professional actress could have done it. The 
girl performer threw all her energies into it and was well coached 
by a teacher who not only knew how the part should he rendered, 
but who was a Schiller expert. Except for tire finish of the perform¬ 
ance, the whole affair might have taken place in the Irish school; 
there were the same excitement, the same overthrow of ordinary 
school discipline, the same desire to impress relatives, clergy, and im¬ 
portant outsiders, the same humble admiration for the talent of the 
actress. 

And except that many of the pupils were from all over the world 
and some from the European aristocracy, the resemblance of this 
German school to my Irish school was very great. It was more femi¬ 
nine in that it taught housewifery and cookery and general female 
accomplishments, while our education, as far as scholastic subjects 
were concerned, was exactly the same as in the boys' schools, and 
we went in for the same examinations. Music and singing in the 
German school were taught in a way I never knew them to be 
taught in Ireland, where people had almost no idea of the length 
of time and study necessary to play an instalment well or to sing 
well. In Ireland a girl was entitled to call herself a musician if she 
could play fantasias on Irish airs. The Maiden’s Prayer, a little of 
Chopin or other classical composers. I have often found in Amer¬ 
ica an attitude to languages not unlike the Irish attitude to music— 
a couple of years’ study of a language, an ability to read it or talk 
it a little, was regarded as the height of linguistic accomplishment 
amongst some of my friends who had no idea of the years and years 
of drill and of study necessary for a fair grasp of a language. 

In the German school the food was immensely better, and we 
would be given good German beer to drink at lunch and dinner. I 
acquired a taste for beer, and I remember drinking quite a lot of it. 
The American girls, however, were given a glass of wine, as beer 
drinking did not seem very refined. A good deal of attention was 
paid to our physical needs, and the girls were talked to about their 
health and bodily functions with a frankness disconcerting to the 
English, American, and Irish girls of the bourgeoisie who all had 
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similar puritanical and genteel notions. 'I hut we weir nut .is bank 
as she was, was very puzzling to the high bred nun of old C human 
princely stock whose business it was to supervise uui Inalth. 1 lu 
English-speaking groups would collect together at recreation tunes 
and discuss the difference between us and the < humans, 1 lu- Fuun h 
nuns of tire order who were arriving at intervals hum Fans alter 
the dissolution of the religious communities in France would go an 
for their beloved Paris with us Irish girls w ho were supposed to has e 
tire same temperament as the French; they would groan tor a Parts 
of which they from their convent only saw the rooftops, hut w hose 
sounds they heard from their cloisters and walled gardens and whose 
gossip would be brought in to them by visiting lathes of tire Fan 
bourg. Rodin, later, got a bit of their convent lor his studio m tin' 
Rue Saint Dominique. 

One of the exiled nuns would read us a few pagi \ of Ueig-.uu. 
then at the height of his fashion, and a few pages of Si hupcuh.mt r. 
both in French, and point out the difference between the f irm h 
philosophic spirit and the German. 'lire fact that l was r uurhulk 
going to get a university degree and go in generally for higher studies 
separated me from the bulk of the others, who, when tins left 
school, were going to come out in society of some lint!, jin u tin l.tl 
or courtly, and marry early if they could. Only one of the i human 
girls I was intimate with had any intention of going to a tumc-c.ih. 
and she, as she explained to me, belong to a huigerhr h family, 
her father being an astronomer in Berlin, and her umvee.itv turn 
ing was to be, like mine, an insurance against the ilk of tor tune, 
an aid to earning a living. On vacations, she said, she was inset in 
vited to the houses of her school companions who belonged to rirr 
Adel—the nobility—and when she encountered tin in anywhere she 
was greeted remotely with distant courtesy, German am! English 
snobbery and class distinctions being all of a piece in this prewar 
age. 

There was at this school a number of girls with strange medieval 
sounding titles like Fici-Ffdukm, and one or two were IhmhLim hi; 
at school, of course, everyone was on a footing of cqtuiiH, am! ti 
one was a foreigner one did not really know who belonged to tier 
Add and who had or had not a title. One American girl from some 
where in the West delighted in mispronouncing and in stumbling 
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ova names that wete tx<!h You ,uul ‘At, atttl in esplaimui' to hout 
bed tha! Inn mother, when tn\t mutried, did bet own wash 

tup. an*! -4i<* mas! h* iuni:; in with pteaf elhvt that lop, cabin that 
has dour its ptcimt'tijne tint) so often in (lie liiston of Ametieaus. 
(>m c dir vi.r. wuKsl In a votmp uutt "‘ho had omir to Germany 
tm a btismc .s I tip, and shot splinted casually that ho was her cousin 
and a buve* m*i in t I ithrt’s stoic, anil that when she letnmcd home 
she ua. Ionian,* toiwaid to pomp to dances and patties with him. A 
but Jiatdeiu i vptcv.rd the utmost hot rot of a life where all the 
men wete hu am-, am n who spud their days in otliees and simps 
and uhete one looked httwatd to a buyer as an admirer and danee 
pattnet, “Who rut! tom adnmvts he’” i asked her, "Whom will 
you pn to tlatt.es with’" Ahf ( )th/ivn n,” she said, sublimely, "mit 
< ■Wniereu.” The hr tors ot her the.uus were all utheets; she was look 
m,; fntwatd to tidmp attd dam mp with yutmp uiett in smart nut 
|otm\ to m.utym.p one of them. The dreams ot most of the other 
t known puL wrte the same - to many an army officer ora diplomat, 
A pood many of the pul. did nutty mtn tin* at my and diplomatic 
sent* e-,. hut tin tt matnaprs took plue etthei a little before or a 
lithe Ahn the In pemtup of the vs at that was to eh,tope the wmkt 
and tt. * h.mp* csjvs lallv thru wot Id and the otdet they had heett 
hoot tot" So that tin outs otic at the st Imol rut to bet tune a full 
ftedpul atubas.ado- ,, as to as l know, was an Arnett*an pitl who 
seemed to be out *4 that itfe alto:** tin t Rose bif/prt.dd of boston, 
LiSct w tie of flu- Aim-man atnluv.adot to the < !umt ol Sand James’s, 
She was otic of the U vv pu tty amt * 1m pu!-. who wen- in the stimuli 
the Ann tt* ate. not only look*-*! ultras five ami t hit even in the plant 
sthool mutmm, but when they went mfu town with a t Itapettme to 
do omc shoppiup ta l*» }*i't the ends ot thru loin' It,tit cut and 
stuped a tdtwl we all went m tot ome a tmntfh they wane allowed 
h* dot) thru Imol muh tints am! we at tit* tt ‘.matt Arnett* an t lothoa, 
'the bulk of the tt 1 4 ol us bad no *.matt t lot lies at all, not even the 
uatutaliv * in* bu m h who, Stir almost all of us, had spent most ot 
fhett lues so * ouunt,, vuatmp dark blue ot black mufoitu,, attd 
who had bent lr* fttt* »l to so * it feu on tin* danpets ot vamty that the 
usual sunup pud's mb u 4 m • tot hr. amt patty appe.uam e was«on 
sid* tahly dutitit) ac- d. tiututp s« Imol seats anyhow, besides this, 
fhose vvh*> bciottpi'tl to the Isunijtean ate-toi t t* y hat very shribicd, 
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not to say secluded, lives until they were married and did not do 
much dressing except for an occasional party. I he Americans 
clothes and wonderful feathery hats were looked at askance by some 
of these j'eunes Elies, and it was whispered that no well-brought up 
European girl would wear such things, as they were of a style that 
had been put in fashion by Parisian cocottcs. Most of us had only 
a dim idea of what a cocotte was. 

AVe were, I think, all plain and dowdy in comparison with the 
Americans. Some girls of the Westphalian aristocracy, whom I was 
thrown among, were particularly plain, with oversized hands and 
feet, long, thick, fair hair, without any high spirits or vividness about 
them. The Americans were frankly regarded as different from the 
rest of us, belonging to a faraway country where people were not 
disciplined in youth as we were and had not studied so hard; their 
future seemed to promise a different destiny from ours, one in which 
almost everything might come about. The future for the rest of us 
seemed to be cut out and to hold no great surprises. 

§•» CHAPTER 4 
The Neighbors 

The holidays were spent with various relatives in different parts of 
Ireland, a few weeks here, a week or two there. I was to spend only 
about a month of each year in the countryside where I was !x>rn, 
and that ended when I was eighteen. If it appears to me that the 
people I was bom among, and everybody I knew around for miles 
and miles, were the most civilized, the most kindly that I have ever 
known, this may be personal bias. That this was only true of my 
birthplace, and not true of other parts of Ireland or of the cities, 
may indeed show that the whole idea is an illusion. In my child¬ 
hood I seemed to have been always receiving presents. Old men and 
women, especially those whose letters I wrote for them, would, out 
of their few pence, bring me home gifts from the fair. When out 
of a window I would see descending the hill in the distance, John 
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Shuttle) N a« and tail, he seated m trout, ins legs dangling neatly 
somewhere between the tumt board and the ass's tail, his wife 
seated with her ba» k to him on a bag. 1 would mu to meet them 
because l knew that John had an mange tot me in his frieze unit 
pocket anti Man a bag of peppermints m her market basket. They 
would at the market have exchanged eggs ami butter for the eat 
aides tlu v brought home, the most dismal sort of eatables generally, 
for they would st 11 their own good farm produee in exchange for 
tea. sugar, white Hour, American bacon, and salt herrings. "The 
level) white lamb," Mary would say of me to John in real or feigned 
admiration, "her hair like a gold sovereign! Sure she'll grow up to 
look like the blessed Vugm. ot may be the blessed Magdalene,” 
Time was a large oldish matt tailed Hartley who seldom used 
arty euuvcvatuc estepf hr. two legs to get hurt anywhere, ami who, 
when I tame home bom boatdmg vt hnol, would bring rue batk silk 
hair trbhous or h mdkru hub front the fan, for I adored everything 
matte of stlk. Hartley lord in a mountain village which had never 
thought it on r . arv to < hange it . tnoile ot life or its dress trout the 
eighteenth t eufmv, lie vvotr knee hurt lies and buckled shoes, a 
halt high hat i ailed a raubmi hat. amt cat tied a large ash plant 
math trimmed mfo a walk mg stn k. lie and all hrs brothers there 
were about '.even ut them wnr tall, strong, ml baited men, fsette 
and gentle, imablc and generous, All of them except Hartley said 
thev had been m love with my dead motht t. that firr y had drawn 
lots as to vvtm h of them should have the dating to propose to her 
father for her, but at the cud then rootage faded. She had hern 
reared too sottly, though a , we dth went m that rouutiv adc thev 
were well off and had plenty of cvriytluug tluough trading m stork 
and hum ptodm r with Huglmd, When fitit ot five of these large 
red haued men m thru eighteenth * rutmy garb would descend at 
a hotel in Dublin, where they went «u * a aortal!) on business, they 
would order food am! dunk fm ronbodv nr sight. They were hke 
srnti barfwtu r hieftams, Hartley, alone of the brothers, ro ver went 
anywhere, but lived tn a httlc house away front the other-, and thru 
wives ami thtldu tt and had little *ont.n t with them unless he met 
them at a fan oi marl* 1 lb- d< alt ut horses, wlmh hr sold to the 
North rum 1 hr nason hr in* .! actuc was that hr had spent seven 
year. ut the rumr>. t pit on «4 Spit,*- Island for manslaughter, A man 
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had been killed in a brawl at a fair, and Bartley was tried and eon 
victed of having caused his death. “If I did, Bartley would say. "} 
never knew, for everybody was full of drink at the time. If might 
have been me did it; it might have been the next one," After the 
seven years were over, Bartley came home, having, it was said, grown 
smaller than he had been and very silent in himself. 1 le had grown 
shy and was a trifle morose to the neighbors, but Ire never was 
morose to me, and I used to go to see him often in tire holidays, 
accompanied by two red setter dogs, Joubert and Kruger, who would 
walk solemnly beside me, generally one each .side. For wars after 
the Boer War, we called our dogs after the Transvaal f’resident 
and his generals to keep their feats in our memory. 

Bartley had, while in prison, somehow forgotten how to write, m 
pretended to have forgotten, but he used to read every thing he lard 
his hands on, and I would bring him all the sixpenny tcprmh ut 
novels that my school friends and I exchanged with one another by 
mail during the summer holidays. It was odd how many people nr 
that neighborhood used to say they had forgotten how to write, but 
who were considerable readers. I have sometimes wondered it some 
inherited fear of the Penal Laws was in their blood, and if it w »>. a 


convention of self-protection to say they could not write, Bartley 
would give me short and not very interesting versions of tin- lush 
hero tales, of Finn Mac Cool and Cudmlaiim, ami he would listen 
with eyes wide with excitement, his lighted pipe gripped m he, 
hand, while I would read him Yeats’s Wanderings of Omn. the 
story of Oisin, who went off with the fairy Niav to the Lind of the 
Ever Living, and came back in a short time to find that he had really 
been away three hundred years, and that he returned, not to the 
Ireland of the Fianna, but a land covered with churches anti bells 
and crosses, for Patrick had been there and converted everyone 
Nothing, nobody was the same as he remembered, and < >euu 
himself, the minute he touched the land of his youth, baarm 
shaken with coughing and broken with old age ami without burl, 
ter, a show unto children, alone with remembrance and fear " 

Its my own story, surely,” said Bartley, “for when I was rowed 
from Spike Island and stepped on the soil of Ireland again, noth 
mg was the same. The grass that used to be green was a sort of yd 
low, and the ships with their sails that used to be a sight for sore 
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eu-s in t'ovc Ikuhmu weir not thete, m there were a few only, 
ijiuttrt of the me, Hut thete wctc these bit* American steamers with 
chimney *> an.l nr set a sail, ami the people in this country were not 
the saute, Hetote 1 went to Spike l uevei saw ait ttinhiella m any 
hntlv's hand. Now wisha!- not only the dawns women with mu 
htcil.ts, hut the men, too, have pot to he m ihead ot a diop ot rain. 
\tm see them with then umhtellas all tolled up, lookup' like a walk 
ins' stick. I think tins was a t etc tot tec to a rolled silk umbrella one 
ot »n family alway > untied, tor B.utlev was torn! of havitp' a satiti 
cal < »ack at m\ telatiu-s and theii pretensions, “i'll pise in thev have 
the leatnmo." hr would say with a nod, “and I've heard tell your 
tunic Joint knows the semi lutp,uae.es, hut I’m ot a hotter stock 
mw'lt," 

Hof," s.nd 1. “Hattley, vou u»u!d not have been like Oisitt. he 
‘••use t it an went arras with a woman, with Niav of the Shoe. Hut 
yon pea went away hv tmtudi “ 

“Not la tor a it rvtt tH. tot thete wt*te two peelets, out* on eaeh 
suit* ot tur. and hand* ttfi. on m\ hands, and ttto hamlettiis yvete not 
taken oft me when I wa- sptrtt the hit to rat- { had to eat like a 
Iwast ot the field, the preh-t holduts; tlte bread and the tea to my 
mouth, An*! st I did not >;o oft with a woman, thete was one in titv 
mtml She was wtfJt tm mt;ht attd dav tot all the veais t was in 
Spike, attd ! mad with turn .omrttrss tm the stpht of hrt faee,“ 
“Whrtr ts she now,, fintlev'" 

“She matttetl a matt ttt the fat Nmtti, and i net ft saw het after,” 
“How w n hed of hrt ttot to watt tm yim!“ said I, ttt youthful 
sympathy “Hoi she tmt write to you?" 

H f hh, vvhv *.}»<mid sin Battler ess homed, *' ‘Iwas eontlttu; her 
ttt m\ nun mind I a!wav, was t m wt told het a wool alwmt if, or 
said anythm*; ttt hrt est rpt htd ftet the tune ot tiay, ttt sometimes ttt 
fine a tall at het hour to pt» lend to tpre het fttlirt the ptesrut ot 
a 'lalmon d was tor It*» tt was" 

“f >h, Battles," s.m! I, fun d hr the woudet« of the tojnauee, 
"didn't you lad hrt rood hv before you went to Spike?" 

“No, I toed to male the pt eh i < who had me pinned to a shirt at 
dmr around hv hrt home so that J *»m!d 'at* tht* (tees ot the hav 
*>t.u Is attmnd the pine, h»t they thou* me sttaipht down ttt the 
ftaol,'* 
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Bartley, unlike his brothers, dealt in horses, which he sold to the 
North men—that is, to the men from the far North of Ulster, 'llrey 
would come once or twice a year to buy horses from Bartley and 
others which they would ship to England, it was said. The North 
men, a whole tribe of them, would each buy a few horses and ride 
home with them; we would watch out for them, for it was one of 
the sights of the countryside to see the North men bringing home 
their horses, some of them I knew were Munster men. or Meath 
men, or even Dublin men, but they were all called the North men 
for simplicity. Sometimes they were late, and I would wait up at 
night to watch their passing. First a man would ride ahead on one 
horse, holding a couple by a rein, and then all the others would 
follow, each man mounted on one horse and holding a few by the 
reins. Sometimes the whole train would gallop past quickly, hut 
now and again not so swiftly, for the horses would he troublesome 
and prance around and everybody would have to get out of the way. 
When they passed and rode up the hill and over the mountains, 
it always seemed to me that they were going off into some wonder 
ful land, maybe like the one Oisin and Niav rtxlc into on a white 
horse. As long as I remember, all the joy and wonder of the world 
have been connected with the sight and sound of galloping horses. 

One year, before going back to boarding school, I went as usual 
to bid Bartley good-by. lie took from a large wooden trunk a sov¬ 
ereign which he said was the color of my hair ami made a long 
speech to overcome my unwillingness to take it, for in that < onntry 
nobody ever took money from anybody unless one was a vetv small 
child or a very old woman in poverty. But he explained that the 
next time I came on vacation he would either not be there or that 
somebody would be living with him, for lie was getting lonesome by 
himself, and, besides, he was not as good with the horses as he used 
to be. 


n 

That winter, business and farm produce having brought Bartley's 
brother, Brian, near my school, he called to see me. Strange usi 
tors, as was usual, were first interviewed by the mistress of si hook 
and to this day I feel a profound disgust with myself at the twinge 
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of school.;,',! snobbery amt it! at easeness that rushed througli me 
wticn I entered the convent parlor and beheld Brian in Ids knee 
hitrehes and 1.#^, Ins ted had «ni end. his frie/e overcoat on the 
hack ut a ehan, endeavor im; to conduct a polite conversation with 
the smait httle emitms mm. As she msc amt lett us atone, she said 
to Brian, "She can only have fifteen minutes from her class." Ite was 
embarrassed. for he had never known me uuwitlim; to sit down for 
horns to listen t<i eventhim; he or his brothers had to saw ttis sur- 
roumlmtjs deuatmetl his conversation, and, a little taken aback that 
I did not seem to fie tire same little n »l in that parlor as the one 
who ran around wdd through the eonnltvside with doj*s anti a hook 
of jwietry, he did not -4av even the fitteetr minutes, hut ,»ot ttp soou 
In liMir 4fln lumltth* mr tifmiii ball 4 tm\ mTtrjtf i4 chocolates. Hut 
he tyur ute *me dis.pm-hm; piece of information; Bat (lev had taken 
a strauiie man from Ament a to live with him, somebody he had 
known m Spike Island, and neither one not the other would speak 
to anyhodv. 1 

The httle mistress of \t booh rushed back to the hall to take the 
usual jrnhtr leave id t din-,, 

'*(»*hh! by, madam," said Kuan solemuh, not beioj» used to ad 
dressim; nuns, 'The, is .ipjieaimulv a mv r-taml school, But this 
yoiim: ladv." dra:;wttmt; me, "is a veiv j;s,md, hij;h up youm; lady. 
You can't have main as ,;mu« 1 here, d f mav make so bold as hi say 
so, f i otihl *.rt‘ that at the b.ti k of Brian's mtml thetr* was -autre 
faurt notion that Jus call hail let mr down sm tally in the ryes of the 
smart httle mm. who, as he sensed, was a i*ood deal of a snob, and 
tic 1 w\c* makiu; 4ii rfb*st ftt tcnHiic tuv junfujr, 

‘Uie follmvms; summer, as mv youngest mu le had der ided to t*ef 
married, f had httle tune for tuv usual walks and t alls on my friends, 
K!am,u;es were all bv ,w.tm;rmrut m that part, as they were, in fat f, 
in most parts of Inland, and practu ally every day mv unt ie started 
off in a rarauomjtamed bv a ftirud and several bottles of whtskv, 
He was handsome and well dressed, ami though seldom sohrr, was 
to rue a very mtcccstim; anti attraithe man. in fait, as some j*uls 
have father lomplrvr,, I had an untie rumples, with a mild unit 
nation, later m life, to fall in hive with auv man who looked like mv 
mu Irs It seemed to me that these mtt les of mme wi re not only the 
most distinguished and handsome of ureu, tnrt also the most enter 
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taming. Still I knew that this one would he far front nuking an 
ideal husband. He was not young—no man unrued voting in the 
country places in Ireland—and there were ituuuts that he had led a 
wild life in America, where he had spent a decade ot so ui an eu 
deavor to become a singer. I remember that lie had a lot uf mat 
riageable girls with a dot, and one by one he would dme up to 
their houses. Their male relatives, knowing his ettaud, would te 
ceivehim warmly or coldly as his attentions wetc welcome <u not, 
The errand was never openly broached hut mdiiccth got tumid to. 
One girl’s mother had said, quite sharply I heard. "Well, mi. wc 
have other intentions for Kate; she can do better than von, you've 
seen too much of the world." Something of this ktrui must have 
happened a few times, for it was only towards the end of flu* sum 
mer that my uncle emerged from one of these v usages an engaged 
man. I used to be quite humiliated when I would lie asked tu tin- 
neighborhood, “Is your uncle not settled yet?" In tin- end he m.n 
ried a woman whom he had seen only a few times, and she Imed 
him dearly until the day he died, though he was not a good m 
reliable husband, but be was, I think, a very attractive nm- in 
right he should have died an early death, for’his diet was numb 
alcohol, but he contrived to live as long as anybody else. 

When his marriage was arranged I set out at list tu visit im uhl 
friend Bartley, who had, of his own, made no effort to see me .V 
companied by Kruger and Joubcrt, I arrived at his house, J tailed 
over the half door, “Bartley!” At first there was no answer, Thru 
there emerged a peculiar-looking dark haired man wearing rlas .es 
and holding a magazine in his hand-Bartley’s new house «ounuu 
ion, supposed to have been one of his convict (omrades tu Spile 
Island. If you give me your name I will ask Mr. Baiitrv it he de 
sires to see you,” said he in a tone of the utmost fmmahtv, ’ lie is 
not well, and I am not sure ...” I fdt, as I have sometimes felt 
when calling on the newly married wife of a formei bachelor foetid, 
l was being put in my place. 

JZtfT WiCC ° ( Bartlc >' alW turn .. 

W tumS'l T*' 0 fiKl ‘“ m 1,1 ».«lm 

way the strength was domed out of Bartley without l,„ I,,,,,,, ,,, 
patently, any actual illness, and the old life tlmt w.„ 
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in hi*, voice was ;’om . so also was the old tutcrest in rut*. In*; inh tel 
in in' childhood. .m.i then m st rut!* me ptow into a tall f'it 1,1ie was 
roused to mv me, hut not mpt cully mteiested. fits personality had 
tmdeu;ottc some Mat of cltatu;t*, and the touch of melancholy that 
hail been in hint akv.n h ul hci ome a lived sadness, a ,st>tt ot tuelatt 
cltolia. The. was the hut turn* l had ru*t nvtt that not unusual 
phenomenon, a ihutw.c ot' pmonahb at let middle at*,e, and hem;’ 
an tmptr.Mott.tMe mil, 1 was deeply disturbed. The uunpaniou, hy 
name Matin, had hem a punnet in Spike Island with I hi it lev. sup 
posedH a political pit om t, httf tut his release had «»mie to America, 
where he ha*! spent some teats in domestir service, then* at t|ttitiuf’ 
the stvle ot sj«r< h in with h he had .nldtessed me on my euttanee. 

On ksntn;' Battler, who had seemetl mused out ot Ins h thatpy 
hy mv veat. I p.tu .ed m the kitt hen tor a moment and noted a re 
markable meal that was heme, t nuked In Darby. 1 te was slit in:* slabs 
of cold Indian stuahout wlm h he was puttim; in a tiyin*; pan with 
slices of fat Ament an hat ttu. A tea|*ot of tea was nesfhn;' on mm Is 
on the health, ami a not mt kvantiv laid tiav was on the kitchen 
table, evidently to he hnm»ht up to Hartley in hetl. It had always 
been said in the tu: ddnulu tod that Bait lev amt his Mothers had 
nevet in then Use, eaten amthmt; evt ept then own mountain umt 
ton and theit own pe*,.' tu< on and theit own tymleu cabhane and 
jHttafors, and the. newfangled *lirt iutuidm ed in the m impantott 
looketl to me vety dtthiotts. The tompamoit. on closet smvcv, 
tooki d as if he »m;ht he a man ot unusual tub llt 'eut e ot ntt.ti'.ma 
bon, hut with some side of him nmleveloped lie was, in tact, Mtu 
shitted a little waubue hy (lie ueij'hhots. l atta 1 knew him to be 
a man of faufasbt nu t ;mahoti who teatl a t'teal tie tl am! who hatl 
even a published pie* e of wtitiuj; in a Dublin journal about his 
life in Ament a. 

When llatt ley dud, as he tlitl slmrtlv at let wauls, I felt as if a 
whole set tion of toy tile writ j'tute. Hr hatl, tu the end, sunk into 
tt state of evhetue >,tdmv.. anti when Ite died he, who hat! hern 
wit h a lit,a* man, hat! a bods shumken I*t the si/e of a law's, tu so 
the mkfhbofs related, l ime woe no horses left on Buffer's 1 tml, 
hut the t ompautou mhented the house and a tew at its, The last 
summer f ever ’.jteut mutt than a few *lavs in that *nmtby was the 
year hefote ! went ft* Dublin to ••tuih, and I wa . tin tt tot* j'fowu 
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up and subdued to roam around all day with dogs as I had been 
accustomed to do, and I remained more at home. One day there 
called to see me Darby in a new blue suit, accompanied by a girl 
who might have been his. daughter, but who he told me was going 
to be his wedded wife, and they wished to invite me to the wedding. 
In due course I went to the girl’s house, to which the wedded pair 
drove from the chapel after the marriage ceremony. Her father and 
mother seemed to be as pleased as if she were marrying a prince. 

He s a traveled man,” her mother said, “and he suffered for Grania 
Uaile; he’ll give her as good a bit as anyone else, and he’ll be a good 
head to her.” After the wedding festivities the bride and groom 
rose from the table to depart to Bartley’s house, now Darby’s. The 
girl still wore her wedding outfit—a cream-colored dress of a ma¬ 
terial known as nun’s veiling, and a wreath and veil on her head. 
The nearest way to Bartley’s was straight across a lake, a gloomy, 
almost circular lake, with mountains on one side and a fairy fort 
on the other with a grassy mound known as the bed of Dermott 
and Grania, where that romantic pair had slept on their elopement 
from Finn Mac Cool. The wedding party walked down a path to 
where a boat was waiting to row Darby and his bride across the 
lake. One of the things that has remained in my memory is the 
girl in her white dress, her veil floating in the breeze, being rowed 
out in the twilight, corncrakes croaking, the reeds on the edge of 
the lake swaying in the wind, some of them broken and lying on 
the water. There was said to be in that lake a large prehistoric eel 
of enormous length and girth known as the master-eel, who lay at 
the bottom of the water, appearing at intervals on the surface and 
seen from time to time in each generation, foreboding some un¬ 
usual happening in the district. “God grant he won’t appear till 
the bride is safe across, said the bride’s mother. Soon the music 
of the fiddles greeting the bridal couple on the far side of the lake 
let us know they had crossed safely. 
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Strolling Muswuns, Ballad Singers, '['raveling Men 

h WM ONI.V AW K i went to twarding school that I became eon 
a-ioihly aware of the strolling musicians, fiddle players, ballad sing¬ 
ers. tramp*, ami brR«af women that were daily sights on our toads, 
'lire «t the Imh literary rvtival had reached my school, ami 

it was re|»»»ftrd that the new writers were making (mans and plays 
out of theu> eluwtlrtv In my tinidfimid they bail burned sueh'a 
famihar juit of the kmdwajte, hie the trees ami the hushes that I 
took them for granted, but nowon vacations I looked at them with 
a fresh intrtr t, a .“it of literary interest. Some of them traveled all 
over Ireland, on foot most of the time, hut with an occasional lift 
cm a cart. When the strolling musicians and traveling men, m they 
were* called, returned tegularh once or twite a year, they would re¬ 
ceive a mr.il ami a nun m out home, and sometimes a welcome, 
fur (mutually nrunw teas regarded a*. a fueml m that tmmtrv, and 
all wnr farmhar with our another, Iwtfh gentle and simple, with 
the cMcption of a tew dour '’planter'’ families, The Irest ttmsit tan 
was a rambling tiddler named Martin Fm, who used to play won 
derful waiting Irish airs that, as it was tlrtfated, would draw' tears 
from a itonr, t do not thud be e*.t > washed, and the chair on which 
lie sat and placed was always •.« iiililnd and put in the ojiett air for 
tin? luiT/cs to blow* on after hr left. Similarly, the plate from which 
he ate Ins food and the unset fiom which Sir thank would Ire trotted 
in soajty water and thru pnt on a shelf in an onthomr, ‘Ilust* were 
always called "Martin Ion's dishes,'* t *nipjjost* hr was cvrredmgly 
dirty, hut hr was undoubtedly "a man of art,** as hi? called himself, 
a highly gifted mmn ran, ami Ins andtrut c would hstru entranced 
to Ins fiddle playing, Thr who!** household would sit around for an 
hour or two listening to Ins tours, thr mm drinking whisky punch, 
the women thinking tea. lire women m m jwrtnok of strong dtmk 
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in company with the men, but they sometimes did in private with 
one another. One of my family who played the violin would try 
and catch from Martin the traditional Irish airs that were in his re 
pertoire, hut the old fiddler was foxy by nature as well as name and 
would try to prevent her getting down the notes correctly, suddenly 
changing his tune as soon as she caught some of the air. Many 
beautiful traditional airs may have been lost through the crossness 
of these strolling fiddle players, who had learnt them from other 
folk fiddlers. 

The ballad singers were less entertaining to my family than the 
fiddle players, but were more popular, I think, round the rest of the 
countryside. The ballad singers were more of the tramp order than 
the fiddlers or the flute players, who often turned a good penny 
playing at dances. Tie ballad always told a story, but it was rendered 
in such a fearsome voice by the singer that it would have been better 
if he had simply recited the tale instead of decorating it with what 
he believed to be a musical setting. He would stand before the 
house, the verses held in front of him printed on a long galley strip 
of paper, and troll out in a voice that would rouse the dead from 
their graves some tale of Ireland’s woes or glories. “Come all ye 
gallant Irishmen and listen to my talc." Because most of the bal 
lads began with “come all ye,” they were known as "come all yes,” 
but often the ballad singer had beautiful or witty and humorous 
folk songs in Irish and English—“Breedyecen Veasaeh,'' or “Mo 
vron er on fwarrage [My Grief on the Sea],” ‘‘The Croppy Boy"; 
then there was the satirical “Peeler and the Goat,” “Tie Night ire 
fore Larry Was Stretched,” and an Irish-American ballad, “Finnc 
gan’s Wake.” There were a couple of women ballad singers, but I 
remember only one woman fiddler: she had begun by rambling 
around with her father, a well-known fiddle player; then she had 
emigrated to America after his death, but the life on the Irish roads 
called her back. Her performance artistically was probably the 
worst of the lot, but it interested me especially. She seldom played 
the airs or the jigs and reels popular with the men players, but, in 
stead, gave a performance personal to herself. She had a fair sing 
ing voice with a yearning note in it and would use her fiddle as a 
sort of accompaniment while she sang songs she had picked up dur 
ing her American sojourn. She would troll out in a sad, haunting 
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voice a smw, ratted "Belle Maiumr." which had the hues. a, l u- 

ntcmhei: 

Soon Iic\<iik! tin* h.uhiuir hat 
Shall iiiv tuttjiit' Be sailing |,it 


Wait tot inr.it hr,suit's gate 

H* Hr Mahonr 

And .»!«» the wwg (imtjinmg 

llie Mittagc walls at Bingen, 

Fail Bingen on the Rhine, 

Ami there wu, t (in-re tailed "S|*itimn§j Wheel." m die mfmnted 
m. which she tang in a heartbreaking uuce and winch contained 
lines which thidled t»t> teem: 

A tcai ago tonight, I timid, 

fir tought me lot his tunic, 

tint Mattel i ,unr among m 
And l»r» fast* was tau to see 

VVlut womli« was it, Mother, 

That tie thought no mint *>i me? 

But the traveling mm with the most mciinirahlr {iraoiaftty was 

A well chewed blind man, hr had no iuut|umou, nut even that tra 
ditional friend »»f the Blind, a dog, Someone Imiu one house would 

guide him to the nevt, and wi on tor Ins (mtutrv around itcland. No 
matter Iww btnv the tiieutiitr» *»t a household weir. snturltody at 
w$f% went with him, fur he was credited with the (tower of (tuttmg 
a < ime on auytmdy who would irtmc to ii»iu(miii«h him putt til 

the way. Hr m% alwaysi ailed "Ttir ifltttd Priest,'* nut that I think 
itc had ever received even minor order*, But !u* clothes were east 

off i Imeal gnimrtih gum him hr jwirsti, ami he wav ,i good l.ifm 
rt'hcdar. Of ftnr l»ft«*!rl»iitt, lm *i»*t wa* mat and well brushed, ami 
hr himself u.r.* 1 » an and dtavcti; sutnrlmdy every iiMifiiing, it was 
aid, iwan »r woman, w«iM take the rawi out tif his raifwttiag and 
neatly shave him. Although he was blind, he wm by far the cleanest 
of the mm of the toad, Hr gettetttHy tame nur way every July t»t 
August, Icil In mu house by a Itoy ftutti the fast home hr had called 
If, After he hail tented, eaten, and talked fw 11 while, I would, 
happily enough, cacurt him i« the iirit home on the toad that Itc 
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chose to call at. He would not call at every house, and sometimes 
myself and the dogs, Kruger and Joubcrt, would have to accompany 
him a couple of miles of the road past several houses before he 
would release us by agreeing to call at some place. "Do not bring 
me to the Sneedys’” he would say. "They have little enough for 
themselves. Do not bring me to the MacGregors'—they’re gloomy 
Scotch people. The Gallaghers are rude and uncultivated and have 
no learning. But bring me to a publican’s or a strong farmer’s, or 
to the first gentleman’s place that would have a welcome for the 
like of me.” He always referred to himself as a gentleman and a 
scholar; truly, I believe he was both. Nobody knew his history; one 
day, years before, dressed in his black clerical clothes, he had joined 
the procession of traveling men who begged their way on the roads, 
and had turned up at my grandfather’s with a leather bound f loraee 
in his pocket. The tale that he was that superstiticmsly honored 
character in rural Ireland, a silenced priest, spread from mouth 
to mouth, but really no one knew where he came from or how he 
had started out. His accent was Irish, but belonged to no place- 
able province or county; he could repeat odes of Horace by heart, 
and he would make me repeat them after him, but he was horii 
fied when he found that I had read Catullus at school, as he 
thought it unfit reading for a young female, and I think he re¬ 
garded it as a plot of the English Board of Education to corrupt 
the maidenhood of Ireland. Having been told by some gossip that 
I roamed around the countryside alone with dogs, calling at strange 
cottages, he warned me very earnestly not to let the roving life 
get too much of a hold on me, as, if one once got attached to the 
road, houses held no further interest. I think he feared I might 
grow up to be a tramp and was pleased to know that I was loc ked 
up inside a convent for nine months of the year. His convention¬ 
ality, apart from his mode of life, was deep-seated; he feared that 
I was allowed to do too much as I liked and was insufficiently dis¬ 
ciplined for a jeune File bicn dlevde. His French, I think, was very 
'good, and he would repeat poems of B£rangcr’s which, he said, 
resembled Thomas Moore’s. I remember he taught me one about 
an old soldier of Napoleon who after Waterloo l>ecamc a tramp, 
begging his bread—"Like myself,” the blind man would say. All 
I remember of tire poem now is a refrain—"Souviciis-toi, soitvknv 
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toi." I think the fact that his French was so fluent probably told 
a good deal about him. He may have been a clerical student in 
some seminary in France or Belgium, where Irish students often 
went, and then had to abandon his studies on account of fading 
sight. This, however, is only a surmise, for nobody knew anything 
about him, not even his name; he was addressed as “Father” by 
everyone as if he were actually a priest. People were respectful to 
him, but he was not really liked as were the other traveling men, the 
fiddlers, the flute players, and the ballad singers; perhaps this was 
because he gave no return except his Latin recitations to the few 
who liked them. He could be arrogant and violent-tempered, 
particularly when he had something to drink, and always that 
curse he was supposed to have the power to put on people aroused 
fears in the bosoms of the superstitious, which included practi¬ 
cally everybody in that country. 

But I think this queer homeless man was fond of me; indeed, 
there has always existed between me and lone elderly men of all 
walks of life a great sympathy—men, as a Frenchman I knew once 
put it of the same type in his own country—“who have neither 
hearth nor home nor wife nor child, and who don’t want them.” 
As a child these men used to regard me paternally, as Bartley and 
the blind priest did; as I grew into a young woman they were 
sure I was sentimental about them; as I grew older still, even 
those who were much older than I regarded me in a sort of filial 
way and demanded a maternal sympathy. I was, and am, in fact, 
sentimental about them, for I have always been fascinated by 
characters, and nobody has such a chance of developing a per¬ 
sonality and becoming a “character” as a lone man without de¬ 
pendents or responsibilities. 

Just before the last two times I ever saw the blind priest, my 
uncle’s newly wedded bride, who had a distrust of all wanderers, 
warned me that he had called to see me to inquire when my holi¬ 
days began, as he had a book to give me and an important com¬ 
munication to make. He was, she said, staying in the neighbor¬ 
hood until he could see me; the year before he had offered to give 
the secret of the curse he had to a cousin of hers, who, in terror, 
had declined it, and now my new aunt surmised that he might 
be wanting to pass it on to me. “If it was a cure, now, it would 
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be all right to take it, but a curse can bring misfortune on the 
one who has it as well as on the one who is cursed. 

In due course the blind man arrived, driven up on a sidecut Ih 
the coachman of the neighboring gen tier nan-fat met, himself a 
good Latin scholar and fond of listening to the blind matt s tee 
itation from Horace and Vergil. He was helped down gt.uulh 
by the driver, gripping the carpetbag that he seldom let out of 
his hand. Me he greeted wannly as an elder might greet a youthful 
relative; then he sat down to his usual gossip, his meal and his 
bottle of stout. Then we both set out on the road together, 1 
taking him by the arm to lead him to the next house lie wanted 
to go to. I found lie had been well infonned as to my future move 
ments. "I hear,” he said, “that you are going up to the university 
and to the continent of Europe.” 

“I think so.” 

“After that,” he continued, “it’s best for you to enter a convent, 
some nice teaching order where you could use your brains and 
your education.” 

“I don’t want to do that. I want to sec the world and the people 
in it.” 

“The world is wicked, and life is full of trouble; the convent is 
the safest place for you; you’ve not been reared to face the woild," 

This idea of a convent as a safe retreat from the troubles of life 
had not struck me before, but it often did through life aftei wards, 
when I had seen many countries and was weary of the struggles 
and anxieties of a writer’s life. But at eighteen I thought I could 
never have my fill of life, and the blind man’s words fell cm deaf 
ears. 

“A girl like you will never be happy; you are too nervous, and 
you feel too strongly.” But I did not feel nervous then, and I 
thought strong feelings were a good thing to have, and t had an 
immense ignorance of life and a great notion of the enjoyments 
I would get from it. I was somewhat irritated at the old gentle 
man’s desire to direct my future. “Now that there’s a strange 
woman in the house and, maybe soon, a strange young family, this 
place will not be the same.” 

“There are other places in the world besides this, and jteoplc 
who will care about me.” 
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Cduldhood i% tin happiest time* \ou will never lie *t\ happy 

1011 ncie linr " 

Hill was mil ton-, hilt .1 platitude th.it ciders hand out hi young 
people. Im un tluldhood was nut h.t|ijn, though l remtmWi it 
with great interest anti m great detail After imu h further wane 
ing atwot the wivkidnrss ot life which he gave me in a mystical 
tone, hr ojrurd thr taipcthag and produced the book wlurh he 
had told my aunt lie had lot me, It was Kami Inamis tie Sales's 
Introduction f«» a fViout lafe. As wc proceeded along the road, 
arm in amt. hr finally 1 * 4*1 me that he had in his keeping ;t curse 
which had l*cru Iunde.1 .l.mtt to him and which had been used 
with amtrss both l*v him and hv his grandmother against one 
who had drsjM.ih d them of thru piopeity. and that he would like 
to |»« if tm t<* me, m Itr wanted someone to {tossess it before 
he d»cd. f was thr only out- hr knew whose native j lowers seemed 
to be fitting for thr tnrptiou of sm h a gift. With drift* ulty l re¬ 
frained from tilling him that i lud braid hr had offend it to my 
new aunt's toman, who was as unlike mr as it was jiossiblc to im- 
^inr. Mv tutumts alwmt thr tune was intense. I imagined it to 
he a hnndtr of dump sin h as w a*, in live witch's caldron in Macbeth, 
and that it wool! 5*,- ,< 1 moly handed to me wrapped itr the 
skin of a wijtrnt, and that it would tv taken out of the raifrthtg 
he always casnrd U oh a nusturr of terror and rxjKi tarn \ I 
agreed to take it into my }*«ssrssioM. 

I lien 1 t-amd it was not ,i bundle, Suit simply something to 
lie leamrd by hr.ut It w,e. n» l Trite it* separate hues or stanzas, 
and at thr end of a %ct mimlirr of them wa< a halm wind, "Fiat." 
He would not irjieat it all togrthrr and would not wild; it down, 
8* he fci»d it was datsgrtont to play with, Their were three itanias 
or sets of lines wlm h I repented after him until I knew than by 
heart. He would say slowly the C Trite lures, and then in a thun¬ 
derous vow e at the end of car h stanza or set of lines he would 
*hmit, ’T'laf*" Thr uiilrdu turn wm not as tong as I «j»ertrd, and 
f must admit that I knew thr nmnong of only a few of the Gaelic 
woids, hnt I w *'nt met it uianv tnnrs until it seemed to lie in 
tnv memory, tlcfoir I h ft Gr !W*ittt and my new life hr came 
l«rk oner again to nuke sure that I had the rinse eoirrttly, Hn 
irntrurtinns were that m my Idrtnnc 1 was not to use it more thin 
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three times and only against someone who treated me or mine 
with real wickedness. When putting the curse on any person I 
was to have a vessel of water on the left, a vessel of earth on the 
right and to hold, in a tongs or on a fire shovel, a hvc coal. I was 
to use it only if the wickedness of the accursed was such that it 
put me in a high state of emotion, for the fire in my hand was 
to correspond to the fire in my mind, and only in such circum- 
stances would the curse fall. I used it once, and I think it fell. Haw- 
ever, now most of the formula is gone out of my mind, and only a 
half-remembered sentence or two stays in my mind: 

No motion in your limbs, no wife or posterity to keen you, though 
fame was once yours. Fiat! 

A blight on your brains, on your hearing, on your sight, on your 
voice. Want and tears on you. Fiat! 


£*> CHAPTER 

The Land and the Pjsople 

The Ireland I was bom and brought up in has been described by 
some contemporary Irish writers as a feudal country, hut I think 
that it really was a mixture of eighteenth cent my and medieval. In 
the East, die Pale around Dublin was thcmmghlv eighteenth ecu 
tury, but die part I knew, the Northwest, only at joints touched 
anything as modem. For the rest, life had gone on pretty much in 
the same way for hundreds of years. My grandmother knew the 
time when the heads of native Irish families were still, in emi 
versation among the people, referred to as punces-The Mat Her 
mott was called Prince of Coolavin, a MaeSwincy was called the 
Ppnce of Donegal, the O’Haras were Princes of Amtamore. Some 
of the families did their best to hold onto the chieftain's title of 
“The,” and there were still titles like “The O'Dommglme of the 
Glens,” “The O’Mahoney of Kerry,” and “'Ihc MacCiltiruddy of 
the Reeks.” She had known a prince of the MaeSwmeys who was 
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a musitim and who would conic on .t suit on foot with a servant 
hoy walking three yards behind him carrying hk violin in a green 
ba«e bug. Ireland was a poor country,’ a$' I had always heard 
ground into poverty liy the English, hut later in life I was told by 
diplomats from other c outlines to the new Ireland that it was not 
as poor or m backward as countries of ceutial and eastern F.uropc. 
And I hrard M. Alphand, the French minister to Dublin, sav 
it was a Celtic country mixed with Anglo Saxon, whereas France 
wav a t ‘rltir country mixed with Iattn. I have to admit that whereas 
lattrdoti always aptwatrtl In me the capital of u foreign country" 
Paris wined the capital of a country in which I was perfectly at 
home, A From ft friend of mine, a journalist, Simone Tery, al- 
ways sap that Ireland vtttm to her like a provincial France* and 
that every flung that is trad in l* lam c is some degrees w'otse in 
Ireland, hut of the same character, and that in Dublin she felt 
as if she were at home, 

‘though the t omitty I gtrw up i« had many of the maiks of a cun* 
fjitetcil country and «*tnr of the habits and maimers of an enslaver! 
country, it was not oppressed as it had Ihtii in the past, and people, 
though pom, wrtr .»■. fire as. in tiad rconnmic conditions, people 
can 1*. Si»t»r of the * mmtty §*roptr-~thc word "peasant" 1 never 
hrard in my childhood- wm.- cm scraping and grasping altotit 
(honey, but m thr main thrs wrrr nut, fot they very lately saw it ut 
had it, as thrv lived ! s a ■.-•it of I tarter and rxihange, Fggs, butter, 
and other Iron produce wire exchanged fur groceries and strop 
articles, am! what uronrv value from the sale of faiiii animals or 
from relatives m Amrtua wax uxctl by thr faunas to j«y their tents. 
Amtrding to the fatrtasto laud -a ■.lent, they tint only bought and 
{Mid for the law! they tilled, trot rontmmd guying rent for it to a 
firad landlord who was usually,. though not always, a man of Fug 
IMt dexernt and asst* ta trout who had firm given a pant of the 
tomb itt wrote of thr umuerout wan Irtwern Fngtond and Ireland, 
fkime ol these landlords, as I rrrnrmlier. did not stay at hotnr on 
their estates very mu* h t )>i the surface they were drown a certain 
amount of tlrfrirurr by thru truants if they were (topuhtr, hut 
l«ally they wrir gmrially trfmrtl In contrniptnomly as "Clnun 
well troopers'* «*r "William troopers," fur if they sometimes looked 
down or* the natives, the natives had a fine eontemptuons vocal* 
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ulary for them in return. 'ITie English rule, though nut nulls ac 
cepted, went on smoothly enough as I remember it. It was 
irresponsible but not really tyrannical in my childhood. Strange 
Englishmen would be sent over to occupy important official jobs, 
and, with the assistance of Irish underlings, they gave a .sort of hap 
hazard government to the country'. 'Ihe ones I knew or got to know 
as I grew up were slow-witted, well-intentioned men, bewildered 
by the Irish and sometimes fascinated by them; in fact, the cornea 
tion was that wc were a charming and witty people with an klola 
trous Latin religion who could not govern ourselves. But while these 
people believed themselves as belonging to a governing race, they 
seemed sometimes far from sure that they belonged to a superior 
race. This state of mind has been common to the English, no mat 
ter where they have gone. In fact, what often happens to fieuplo 
transported from their own civilization and habits and customs hap 
pened to them; they often felt ill at case and inferior itr some things. 
Some of the petty English officials, such as those in the coast guard 
and naval services and the officers of the army of occupation—or 
whatever the soldiers of the garrison were called—were not very 
bright and had boorish and awkward manners, though I remember 
the women as better housekeepers than Irish women. On the whole 
these people, all belonging to what is called tire middle classes, had 
but little association with Irish people and kept very much to them¬ 
selves. The really attractive English people whom I got to know 
long afterwards belonged either to the upper classes or the lower 
classes, the playing classes or the working classes, and these extremes 
both had a strong admixture of Irish blood. 

The tradition in the Irish countryside was that in every genera 
tion there was a rising against English rule until the country would 
be freed of it. But the fight I heard most about as a child happened 
before I was bom and was not a rising but a land war. Between the 
eighties and the rising of 1916 the land war was the shape tire Irish 
rebellion against England took. The signs of it were still on the 
landscape, the remains of burnt houses, with roofless walls black 
ened and broken, showing where the landlords’ bailiffs had batterer! 
down the cottages and set fire to them. Tire old and feeble, the sick 
and the infants had often been turned out to die in the open in the 
ramy climate. The neighbors looked after as many as they had room 
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fofj the Dlttrh dic'd lit tiwk IC’tllgC 111 WlflkluHM'l HI IhTJUUC VJlgnilltS 
on the toad. 

As remnant 1 ' I.f the bull wa«, tun, thae wctc hue and there a 
huhiIki uf lu-.tih limit uihtm called Litul ta-ague rahms which 
willing hands had Inult In shelter people who had been evicted. Hie 
evictions, aj>jui» nth, had l*een ten tide, .md the jienple were not 
giuii the cun tdeutum dm* hi the meanest animals. The tnsurtec 
uf »V* - ,,hI "* » sl *7 lud tailed, famine and evictions had done 
their ilfstnu turn, the young and the vigorous emigrated; life sunk 
to a low el*}* in t!»»»e who um,until, and it was not nttftl the Ixgiu 
ningof tin jitrsnit antmy that the people began to mover spirit 
and vitality. I hen they turned first to cultural and artistic mutters, 
and wire mute t»» msuttri twit in upto-this tune with success. In 
my tune, however, their was in* overt oppression, ,md if the conn 
by was nir-,|»»ns«li|% governed, I think that Knglamt was, tun. Kug 
laud, id.- |u bud, was a smalt country, riMnjmmS of 4 population, 
the* maturity ot which wav poor. less happy than the lush in some 
ways because they weir poor mdmttul woikcis in, often, uncertain 
employ merit, whrtr tl»r Imh war poor farmers and agriculturists 
wlw, at least, h ,»4 alwass snmrthmg to rat and 4 *uof of some kind 
user then heads when they war nut an ted, The Kugltsh rule every 
where after the ildial of the Stuarts was a government of amtoc 
Mty fur atistot ra« v, ultimate U, ut landlords f«n landlords. 

I was (tonight up, like mint Imh t tnldieu, on the tiaditions and 
legends uf Imh resistance to I- nghsh inlr, and on stones of the 
ham wrought hy < 'tomwcll and Ins troopers and hv William and 
in* troopers, and * 4 ' llir help Fiamc had from lime to tunc sent to 
Ireland, the last of wlinli had liten an army in ‘llris was talked 
abmit m if it ha*! happened the day Mote, and (ltd people would 
*«-n, as it it war something very memorable, ”My grandfather saw 
the F'letwli bud at twlbfa " But in spite uf everything, the tragedy 
uf history, of fannum, and frustrated OMirrtrttons, the people gen 
«ally had ,1 natural Iwppmns and gaiety. I have braid of the Cel hr 
tncLititImly, hut I saw tint little nt it, FActybody known to «*» went 
to t hutch on Smuttys and Mined that whatever limitations and 
ttnltappmrsscs war it* tins world would lie compensated for in the 
writ l s.act in my iby saw any great unhappiness or misfortune 
amongst the eomitry |»ciiplc. Death was the great tragedy, the next, 
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UFE and rim imiaxt 

emigration of children to America; and, after shat f,*,» „„, 
disease amongst the tattle. H Mtl f, ««fo 


I remember still with emotion the mmmum „t th* . 
pkd 4. neighborhood to 1*“' 

children were raised for export, Th« c i W r i„„ r , » I fJ,,,,CT 1 
spring or fell—when there would be a «*rt «f riw * ” !“» >CJr “’ m 
is, a dozen or so would start off together mu *■ , ., M ' %h ' 'f ‘ f lut 
few weeks to take the train to the but at t him! 7 ** Wrti fm 4 

Genera g^rp wo, b,,„„d fc, ,'h, .tT:' 

where they had friends or relatives *{«, | l4l j , U1 , . M 
money beforehand or sent them then t«| t h iL1"! 
departure there wooldbc a fy tcwctl mth J * i ‘” r thm 

wake m one of tie bmm of tic * 4 4,1 

would be singing and dun imj i«triL»»tl«l mth 7 ? 7 I1,t ,c 

tions until foe early bouts of t|, c w j u , *|\ t ’ M, ‘ l !j, ‘» r «.s 

young people started for foe tail,. tl* r nmit r, ‘‘ rr, ‘‘ ,l,r 

as ata funeral ora wake for thcZ.ii 17 

forever and .... te 

was crossing foe ocem. ifo,. WiM \ frtllr J ,r ^ “ r « sl1 who 
road nearour bouse, and whn> ,t», * 4 s ^ rr J* h*l! »*,j || tr . 

JSttta2*jr 

fo ease foe hors^ and thw win,|,| t tuuf,n" ! 1 ° * u JM * 1 *««ti 

reached foe top from vhfch thci lllwl( ^ 1 7 A ' ,,M * 

% would fora and wwaiiigfi.},,,|. " , ,r * l,,4r 

httle white hooaei foe« !«,t' i * f? *" ,?,r «*«•»» the 
'^.nehai TOl ,i W >—t. n.r, i„» 
ell Ad. who tad wept fcj . In, ,g 

»f4ede pB togbo^""g'"” e "•!' ■> lb. I„ll 

® M to Me timkiltal ,1,1, ‘ 1 r ' l "‘-«''l. awl 

^ I have known ednat*?! fl ',| l8 "” *•»>'»♦ Ifcw 

work m America, a cm»«„ fit [ ? ***" M *» 4 » «»«« *4 

8 and fl« Ite f M r !. ,hr *'f 4 iMfmtrf 

^ Ind ®ttoft«» did fc , *” t ; f' h-«foitfi ircilll , 

‘ ,l *^ V ‘ in * { -*« hfoaf all. A few of 
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those emigrating, rvjwt ully the guts, would save enough money in 

the new eountiy to mute home fur 4 vint, There were even a tew 
who would vise 1 u.nigh money fur 4 dowry, ,tud who would settle 
down contentedly enough m farmers' wives after xjietulmg seven 
or eight years to an Aim-man nty. shedding the mhm culture like 
a 1 leak esuept tin 4 gold tooth 01 .1 deliberately cultivated nasal 
twang Now and again there would artrve a young man or a young 
wnm.ni of the Miond gcm-rahon to look up the homes and families 
then |M»cifts had mine from Some of these would he described as 
college students, hut though bright and smart, they did not seem 
well educated " 1 ‘tirir arc »»nlv two universities in America," my 
wilting Mitrlr would viv, "Harvard and Yale; the nthcis are only 
prairie hedge schools. You had better stay in Ireland if you want to 
learn anything," hr would tufoMu these wijomncts, And inter in a 
way some of tl»r young mm would stay and study in Dublin, espe 
cully the students of tnrduiur 

l’migration to America fiad often a sort of social stigma, and one 
would 10 jmuimUv heat an old man or ohl woman declare haughtily, 
after eying the snood gt nrutiuu visitors, "None of my jicoplc ever 
had tn go »« Atm m a, than! t«>*! Ws always had it," meaning 
tiionrv «u material possessions 'fluMigh one of my urn lev had been 
ui Awe11* 4 fm a tmmhri of scats, for some urn rutahlc reason he 
did not regard Ionise If as an emigrant, hut Whavcd as if hr had 
gone tin tr m pur,ml «f an artet-* . tort as a singer, Yet he had 
flee 11 so down and mil that hr had to get uiiturv ftom home to take 
him Im* k to In land one of the few J ever beam I of who got money 
from Ireland instead of sending it tlinr fie would tell us at length 
about the great Irish lawyer* in Amcor 4, one or two of whom even 
hint tirrn Unit in the ncighfwuhood, one, mdred, wav a family eon- 
net turn. 

Ilir few nator Atnrruant i met » omc ftatk to memory, the row* 
vrnutrum ratlin than tlir §**«§rlr themselves on mount of my 
sharp rnemory for words Young men on fuiyt lev, ruling around in 
the vtintMirt month*, looking up the* homes ami fanuhev then pat 
entv or au« rstut* ha*l mtiir fmm, fieutg mvitcri to tea in on* house, 
«»ih of immg turn and women who had emigrated from the neigh 
burlm 1 , 5 is It, n im nn« lev weir «hthhrn, ftirndly, talkative young 
men uymg "I guess," 'Ante thing," ''gotten'*; saying "Totmlay" and 
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“noo,” greeting one with a loud “hello,” speaking with a nasal 
twang, wearing clothes with queer padded shoulders, tasdv teeng 
nizable a mile off as Americans, though their faces might seem 
Irish in America, gray-blue eyes, dark lashes, offhand uuutiets. not 
at all like visiting English young men, very uninsular ami strange 
to us, bom and bred on an island, something of the nti/en of the 
world about them, also something of a new civilization, passion 
ately proud of America as if it were they who had made it. anti 
English in an odd way different from our way, wltiih was anti 
English Government, not, I think, anti English people; nut 
well-educated young men—vulgar, some of the old people t ailed 
them; American vulgarity on the top of emigrant vulg.itth, my 
uncle John would say. Whatever it was, I had liked it and did not 
then understand my uncle’s pathological snobhety, mostly picked 
up in England, where he had lived for years, having a famt English 
accent as my other uncle had a faint American accent. . . . We all 
spoke with different accents, even with differing ptoiuntcsaftous, 
I spoke with an Ulster accent; the American visitors uotiml it. 
“My, hut I like to hear you talk,” said a young man. ’*People of 

education you all are_” My uncle John, plunging into ill fmmoi, 

said later to me, “Why are Americans always talking aliouf edut a 
tion?” And then we took to counting all the words that nopjKa! up 
most in the Americans’ conversation. 

We in the country almost never saw any bom American < v rpt 
the second-generation Irish. The returned emigrants uric always 
referred to as returned Yanks. The first, I think, had neatly all 
worked with their hands, both gentle and simple, though some he 
came lawyers. Peter, a sort of family connect ion, was a l.tuu : ut 
Boston or near by. Well educated before he left, lie got a law dr 
gree easily. He brought home on a honeymoon visit, in he, turtle,, 
his New England bride—her family were in Amenta !«•{,.»• tin* 
Revolution, Peter told us, when he drove up in a new side at with 

silver things on the hamessings-Had just bought it a, a present 

for his mother, he said. In America before the Revuhitimt . . Wr 
quarreled about the Revolution date after Peter Irfl, and tmallv 
found it in a preface to Burke’s speeches. It did not -n m a long 
time ago, some time before the rising of ‘<jH, lief me tin- IViuli 
landed at Killala ... the year before Peter's mother's lum a- had 
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b«n built. . - . Hn* date was mt the flagged hearthstone before 
the hh htn liu j'I-u . It -ill means, vttd my uncle, “that people 
w Ihi have .1 gumlmothci bom in Amcncu .itcaiistoerats over there. 
Peter vvnlir*. n > to mulcistaud tli.it he It,is mat tied an American 
amtocr.it." He. motlit i tut! given ns the Boston jujiers with the 
account ot^tlnu wedding amt with then phutogtaphs—-curiously 
vuUj.ii. .»'• Ux-’-hm jujk-is aic to tins day, ipieedy written; a photo 
gwpti «t IVtct tit mottling co.It. Silk hat in his hand, the bride in u 
lout* white dti’o and veil, her grandmother's wedding veil, the 
I»|W sank \l> inn tr John had a silk hat in a leather ease, but 1 had 
never scat him wear it I think he wore it in Kngbnd, in London 
prdbhly. 

1’cfrr brought fm Ameritan wife to tea. She won* a tweed coat 
and skut, not like our twml coats and skats, hut with funny 
shoulders in the mat ami a lining of shit silk, with a rustling to ha 
skirt from her jrttwu.it ptuhabh. high buttoned shoes, hat with a 
large ml Sin- looked 4 little withered, jmiluhly middle-aged like 
Peter IV «.§«««>■. vmc Vmtght out. the small fashionable tea 
cii|h. VV, t!o not think tea out of such small cups in America," 
«td Petti,' hut shell *,* - -,r - him dtmk tea at all.*' My unde brought 
twit the wlii .kv 40 ‘ ,< .vn tisfi wine, I got a little of it m we drunk 
the health «»t the newi> roamed touplr, A little later Budgie and l 
drained tin* whisky glavas in the kitchen, Peter was very amusing 
and told m how the fttdi girls changed then name-, in America; 
Budgets Us amr l Vilas, Annies (tetanic Annas, Noras became 
1 tntioMv, Manas t«i ante Manes, wlm h he ptotiuutu td ’’Muirce," 

1 unieml*ri Ins wife as the fust ju-rvnu 1 c-.4 met who “made" 
mm mar urn ,Nhr srrturd to fed it a duty never to allow a moment's 
lull 1*1 tiir talk ami to have .1 determination to put w* at our east*. 
On her mtiame du* threw ! ,1 l tics* vrd she had over her hut and 
stretched nut her two handy with empmutmut, talking all the 
trine »»» her V inter vonr ’ You are the folks f most wanted to see 
in Kun»|»e " It h id out ih» mird to any of us Isefitte, f think, that 
ftclattd was Kuinj*. a*. Kwitjir to in was "the Continent," or 
France m Centum anyway '1 -.ml to Peter," she guvlmt, “when 
ever are we going to them? He lias talked so much aiumt yon 
that I fret I know y**u all mtmuOlv" Now Peter hatdlv knew any 
of u. i o <pt one »m Ir, and we got an tinrasy feeling that whatever 
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she knew about us she had got from local gossip since her arrival 
and not from her husband at all She addressed my uncles as if they 
were small boys, looking at them with a studied eagerness. "Let me 
see. I bet I know who you are. You are the charmer and the musical 
one,” addressing one uncle. And she turned to the other, "You arc 
John, the tweedy one who has written a hook.” He ahvass wore 
tweeds and had written several books, mostly biographical, but I 
had never met anybody who had read them. He was melancholy 
and snappish and grew more so under Anne’s conversation. "You’ve 
traveled a lot, too, haven’t you?” "No," said he determinedly. She 
got coquettish with my other uncle, the one who had been in Ainer 
ica cultivating his voice. "You must come back ami pay us a visit. 
We also have an old house—not as old as houses here,’’ she said dep 
recatingly. "Of course we can’t go into competition with you in 
old things.” We all were silent, for we did not like old things at all 
unless they were ruined abbeys or carved crosses or things celebrated 
in history books or in Moore’s melodies—‘"Hie round towers of 
other days” and all that, and if we had had the ready cash we would 
have flung out every old thing in the house, especially the wheezy 
spinet which she so admired and which she was told she could take 
with her to America if she liked. 'Ihcre were only a few notes on it 
that sounded, and we did not care for musical instruments that did 
not play. However, it did duty for holding books ami photographs 
in frames. One was of our mayoral relative in his robes and chain 
of office. I lifted the lid of the instrument and showed Amu* that 
it did not play, but her enthusiasm was not abated. "It’s a broken 
old thing,” said I. “Oh, you sweet little girl. I should love to have 
her spend a year or two with us,” she said to my uncle. “Wouldn't 
you, Peter?” to her husband. He nodded. “We have such good 
schools, and she seems so intelligent.” 

“She is intelligent, but not sweet”; my uncle John was get t mg 
sourer and sourer, and I was mortified atlu’s saying that I was not 
sweet, but Anne was equal to it, and I got up a liking for her that 
no later family criticism could wither. 

“She looks both sweet and intelligent," she said. “She might to 

have a good education surely, and we have splendid schools hr Bos¬ 
ton.” 

“She’s overeducated already,” said my uncle. “Overeducation in 
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the middle classes is the emu 1 t»f tins country. 'Hie learned proles- 
sinus arc crowded, too many Uoetois ;uul briefless barristers am! no 
|M)tH able In mend a timepiece or make a good suit of clothes," 

1 hail already heard turn tofonn various callers at one time or 
another of the diverse 1 utscs the unmfty was suffering under—the 
British tinvcrnnicnt, the Imh Parliamentary party, the mtmlxrr of 
people in guv eminent jobs with a pension, the publicans, priests 
hauni; their photographs jictpetuaHy m the papas like the Dares 
fthe Dates. Znu am! I’hyihs, were stage stars of the period). 

"There mud In* worse things flints that," Anne spoke in a mol¬ 
lifying tone 

"Well, thro- - !•<» muth horse raring and huntin'. Everybody 
n!n» lias a font Ixast goes chasin' fusesWrth a wav e of the 

decanter hr «lfrtr*l Anne the whisky, winch, faintly horrified, she 
motioned astile ami rout tuned genteelly sipping the winr, 

"What about whukv dunking’" site asked with an edge to her 
Vt |m| with a s*|tiarr wulr smdr that shnwed her large, nicely 
arranged Amrman teeth 

Dunking always nude mi mule John torn, fieamsc he did not 
dunk stradily like ms othrt ittwlr, but only mmivially when hospi 
tality demanded it, »»i rhr ,m Units lengthily sjuied to relieve his 
helm 1 e-art saw rim nm le look happy. m>t eseu later wtu n he 
married and had Ivauttful babies Hr jiethaps had the Celtic nst'l 
amlioly *»» something. he was go.nl trm|*r*r«! only when hr was 
writing 

Anne and 1‘ctcr did not remain long a M.nplc «f swcb-lmt 1 
remember escry thing they did. lei arise ill those days there was so 
little t«t trmrmtai. Die l<*al baton ■* • *v»tc aske»l them to lunch. 
*l1,n ^41, i i*,i«dcic*l an honor, a* she seldom ctitef tinned the local 
people to any thing mutr than a garden party now and again, at 
which there was tea am) strawlieiites, though tier litttbtiitil, htr M.» 
wntikl irnttr a lew of flic men into the house to drink whisky, In 
bet earlier sears die was seldom seen out of 4 riding tidbit, hut a fall 
©I a horse hail broken hrr arm. knocked mil some of h« treth, and 
given tier i on* usnon «f the liiaiw, so mow the* was newt sreti on the 
tack *4' a Imt, though stir done 4 little and had even won first 
plate in dm tug tandem at the 1 hsbtiir ! torse Show. IVtci, who wtt» 
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a hearty, happy person, had a good time at the luncheon and told 
us all about it. Anne arrived, dressed in silk and her grandest hat. 
Now, old Lady C. never wore silk except in the evenings, when it 
was her custom to wear a low-necked watered silk evening bodice 
over whatever skirt she wore in the daytime; thus her head and bust 
above the dinner table was that of a lady in evening dress, while the 
lower part of her was that of a lady who had been having a good 
tramp with a walking stick on the roads with the dogs. She appeared 
at the lunch in a tweed skirt and cardigan, and her husband. Sir M., 
in riding breeches. To Anne, a city person, this did not seem at all 
comme il faut. “Very countrified,” she called the C.’s afterwards; 
not that this would have worried them, for Sir M.’s greatest term 
of contempt for any man was to call him a “city jackeen.” He was 
more of an aristocrat than his wife, both by temperament and de¬ 
scent. Indeed, he was a good deal of a feudal personage and had 
lived a life of extraordinary narrowness, maybe ignorance even, 
though it was known that he made an effort to read the Latin poets 
from time to time, his only known reading, and he could say in 
conversation, “Eheu fugaces,” “O temporal O mores'” “Lacrimae 
rerum,” and “Timere Argivos,” by which it was said he meant the 
English. Anne had made conversation steadily, we heard, and had 
got Sir M. to talk. She told him about my uncle’s notion of what 
was the particular curse of the country and asked him if whisky was 
not a worse curse. 

"Not at all,” said Sir M. “Whisky is one of the industries.” Lady 
C. belonged to a whisky-distilling family—“in the liquor business,” 
as Anne would remark with horror. “No, whisky is an industry, a 
fine business, though the Scotch are doing us out with that peaty 
stuff they make up there. Ever taste it?” he asked Anne. “Not bet¬ 
ter than poteen. Indeed, better stuff is made in the mountain stills.” 

- “That ought to be stopped,” said Lady C., maybe thinking of the 
family industry, and they spent the rest of luncheon quarreling as 
to whether poteen making ought to be frowned on more than it 
was. Sir M. was all for it. “The best poteen,” he avowed, “goes 
down your throat like cream. Beautiful drink!” 

In the drawing room afterwards Lady C. had discommoded her, 
Anne told us, by offering her some liqueur that the family had made 
a hundred years or so before, drinking quite a lot of it herself, doing 
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a little fancy needlework the wink, and asking tpicshnm about Red 
Indians anti it she knew in America tlu- Imys ami gills who had 
emigrated tnmi thr ueigtdHithnod, atul it a gttiewime story she had 
heatil w.e> tine, that some ut the gnK were on the ducts. Then she 
got to wh it im nude iatri tletliirit was thr whole reason of her 
asitng them t * 1 luin In on A hit ot tin tretli had hern knocked out 
by the tall "h li« t In use, and iiwitr had tern {Hilled on account of 
dce,n and t<«.th.iihr Msr had had a set of faKe teeth made by a 
Dublin d< o' out tins did not tit my well and jogged around in 
hes mouth »» a disagreeable stay. She had heard that the Kaiser and 
the King i I 1 '- v hail Ament an dentists, that American dentistry 
was 4 iiMi.i« k, and stir w as wondeuttg, it dir hit! ,l cast ot her mouth 
nwdc, if Vni> would lair it met ami g/l a ct of Ametieatt teeth 
sent tier In pan< I j«mt Anne tbnrnjwn united lady ina to 
Attirma to get thr teeth nude, lmt the it»h shook hit head. She 
newt uitrsulid t«» Ice r l :» land ag.nu .nut disliked travel anyway. 
How. thr mallei i»t the teeth w a. settled, I ucsri knew. 

"I wouldn’t * .ill It ! 4 LT,” a t Anne thoughtfully as she as- 
»j»tcd IVt* I «n hr. jwmiint »«f the uuttrf tu an interested audience, 
slu'd a lads all light, ot mastic even a gentleman.” 

•’Well, n»*» w h ; > v T |, ,»|| 4 Uih. Nut a woman of the world, 
tenth, not ud> im 1 Vnsn went the words 11 jliane and woman 
nf the win 1*1 in tl»r hlnlrtmg little Im 4 my um le was keeping of 
the wool , and language Aim in an wne using 

| jj ( - i , ■,*, >.■ tlie lust jir«i{*ie «»f title Anne hart ever lunched 
with, an*l stir was somehow «Siu{){m»ntr»l It was before the days of 
Unity wood, hut l think that probably Anne had ,1 sort of muwittte, 
fait)‘tale iiutum ol thr life of thr titlrd 1 lasses. At tire Mine time she 
wsn impressed by a kind of state *»u mumting the €<*. \ the respect- 
ltd incmetsants jwssiug rseiyflung at himlicou, the I* fetich uicihi 
placed trfi«c Su M -T a nnimig that stir knew mi Ercudi, 
«uwtwiu»li' c% plaining "|p(»of toll” anti "puinmrs Ikmhic it"mine, 
Anne tactfully listening, talking to him alwuf Ins house, his pm 
traits, the eighteenth » rnfwy fiinntiiic, trying to endure the dulit 
ncM of the iliiung room, thr gicatrr didliues* of the drawing loom 
with thr nwdf»|ii4tr «j*rn hiepla* c and the windows all open, where 
wnnien liail always to mai shawls or waives over then 1,vetting 
dtCiies at night ami tatdigatts in the daytime. I hr sweater and skill 
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was a garb, I flunk, originally invented by or for these country house 
people. 


§»> CHAPTER 

The Life of the Countryside 

The life of my forebears on both sides must have been monoto¬ 
nous in the extreme except for a few of those who took service in 
the armies on the Continent as soldiers of fortune, and I would hear 
of the adventures of one who went to France to fight for “Boney” 
as if it had all happened the day before, as if the gentleman might 
walk in any day in his Napoleonic uniform. There were romantic 
tales of one who entered the British Navy, became an admiral, and 
wickedly left all his property to an illegitimate son, who didn’t seem 
to have profited by it anyway, for it remained in Chancery as long 
as any of us could remember. There were vague lawsuits about it 
even in my time, and we still believed that through the mysterious 
dispensations of Chancery, the property would sometime reach us. 
There was another tale of a Conrad-like character, a sea captain who 
became governor of a small British West Indian island, got knighted 
as people of the kind do, and used to send home large photographs 
of himself seated in front of a long, low, white structure, magnifi¬ 
cently called Government House.” He somehow begot little dark 
children. His negroid grandchildren or great-grandchildren are liv¬ 
ing in Boston, and one of them—a man of distinction—I am proud 
to know. But on the whole, the adventures of my family seem to 
have been tame. 

Several of the families around us claimed high and ancient lin¬ 
eage, but their lands had been taken from them to reward English 
adventurers. Whether a moiety of the tales of high descent were 
true or not, numerous as were princes in Irish history, it could 
hardly be that all who claimed to be chieftains and princes of the 
Gael could have been such. Nevertheless many of the country 
people had every traditional aristocratic attribute—fearlessness, 
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courtesy, a hi §^ a *“? e \ oi h ^or, ease of manner, pride and charm, 
dehcate and beaufaMly formed bodieSj fine ^ ^ ^ ^ 

slun hands, though they walked or rode so much that they devel¬ 
oped that muscularity of leg and ankle that one sees in the offspring 
of generations or norse riders. r 6 

Others, obviously, were of what is called peasant stock—small, 
thick-bodied, thick-limbed people, though I am not sure that a™ 
sort of lineage or class distinction has anything to do with such 
tilings but maybe some interior or psychic quality. The fanners of 
English name and descent were not many—they were Protestant, 
and somewhat different in appearance from the others, having light 
fair hair and saHow compkxions, whereas those of old Irish name 
and stock had very fair skin, dark hair and blue eyes, or reddish hair 
and green-gray eyes Of course the country must have been always 
of mixed race, and the names showed the various invasions- 
Danish, Norse, Norman, and English. There never had been a 
Roman conquest as there had been in Britain, and we had no 
Roman roads or Roman remains. There was almost as much Eng¬ 
lish blood in Ireland as Irish blood in England. In the West, all 
along the coast by the Atlantic, there were people of pure Gaelic 
stock, but, for the most part, the most that one could say for those 
who claimed to be pure Irish was that they were predominantly 
Irish and of Irish tradition. The children of mixed parentage where 
the father or mother was English were very different from the like 
combination in England; a country’s tradition, not the racial ad¬ 
mixture of its people, seems to be the character-forming, tempera¬ 
ment-forming factor. How many of England’s most ruthless and 
imperialistic generals had Irish names like the General Dyer who 
shot the natives of India out of cannon, and how many Irish 
patriots who died for the country had English fathers and English 
names, like Pearse in 1916. 


11 

Some Irish people completely identified themselves with Eng¬ 
land, and when traveling abroad would refer to themselves as Eng¬ 
lish. They would enter the English service in the colonies or in the 
Army and Navy and the home civil service. A small country, such 
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as Ireland is, had but little outlet for the very talented. the .uhem 
turous, or the ambitious; consequently there were often tiememhms 
competition and jealousy in connection with what dcsiuhlc cm 
ployment was available, lire most sensible and ad iptuhlc took 
whatever work they could obtain if they wanted t» live m the untu 
try at all. Government jobs with a pension were the gic.it fm/cs. in 
pursuing them people pocketed whatever feelings tin v had against 
the British Government or rationalized them. "Suie. it\ out mui 
money anyway. The English have overtaxed ns for hundush of 
years.” Consequently one found a rebel Irishman like Rogn ( Av 
ment in the British consular service, and some of the most anient 
devotees of Irish freedom and separatism in the government sen 
ices, mostly in minor jobs, though a few wnc in the higher 
branches, like a governor general of the Irish Frte State wlm had 
been a high British official in India. 'Ihere was. as l remember, 
unlimited free speech, and nobody restrained the e\|itessiim ot his 
sentiments even though officially he might he O.tl.M S.-nu Ilis 
Majesty’s Service. At that, there was some justification fot my 
uncle’s insistence that overeducation of the middle r lav, was one 
of the curses of the country—at least, education in the t la .-deal and 
literary sense. The country could not use all its most Sughh turned 
minds; it had too few resources, and centuries ot had go-, nuiueut 
had left it with too little discipline. A great immhet of them unit 
to the British colonics in various occupations; many sming men 
I knew went to Africa to engineering and admimstiatne jobs in 
devastating climates; others stayed at home, making the best adap 
tation they could, often getting slack and embittned, 

A brilliant mind, such as at least one. if not all. of no, um les 
had, frittered itself away in frustration and resentments, with a mis 
ture of love and hate for the country, such as Swift hud, and a mix 
ture of scorn and acceptance of English ascendancy. 1 U ami bis 
friends sometimes drank heavily to forget the disappointments of 
their lives. What talents he had could have best found thru turn 
tion in journalistic and editorial work, but be scorned emigration 
to the United States, where he might easily enough fuse attained 
distinction in such a career. lie and his friends, while liking English 
people personally, firmly believed that English officialdom all om 
the world conducted a propaganda against the Irish. Mv uncle 



im: tin: nr nn, i*< h/ntrys/dk - t) 

tow tlir In'!*•*% «'{ Iirliml muuitrlv ,»m! all thu details uf its 

ttphntalinn. f I-,'. milt! icrl nil the .unniiut of taxation that had been 
put on tlir UIH.I ti.i.Ir Hid the Im-wmi’ mdmhy to take them out 
of iuui;s h!:- - Til*, industries. Hut the I louse of C.uirmess 
HH*d tin I mo «h If the attempt to tax lndi heet out of existence and 
In nu*c i 'O dook I iiitihh hen only punril huvv ^ihhI theirs 

tt,ts» wntir, li hi,I .tinned all M.m|vhhutt. Then, if anyone in his 
ptc<»e mi t'tt*'iio| am ot the names „f the Anglo fiish hmdovvn. 
a\ he ■, iv. "Tti.it tcilow got the lauds of the Mettothys 

t»r *»f tlir (JSuHtsam,” and hr was exttnmly vicious about m»»c 
atltcnlmci who not only K ,»t the hinds of the CVNalls hut stole 
then iwiiir .iti.l In,f,.tv and ,tt*|jeatr 4 before the world with the 
cfcst of tin* K‘ 1 ! hind Hut 4s I guvv into young womanhood I 

reputed my .. as 4 (Mtoot of an old hiduumd tmule, chiefly 

tet-atix* «»t III, |H. jiflor agattn! the nn* rum cou nts, the literary 
inmriurnt and the language movement, for it was these in the end 
which lew not the . uuntiv tt»m the defeatism and junvimidism it 
«»** sinking 11.m Ih>.• vmiugri grurtatwni thmhnrd theAisghrked 
Irish West Hiltons to mm k thru Itutidi prm inehilistn. ’flic new 
writers aiimm.l mi tin* Sr, .md he would read .1 poem of Yeats’s 
aloud and *,av in* im* nigh r*» mr, "f will hiiy you 4 new hat if vou 
can tell me w h it itut means I hr hot tune I saw hint he was 
ittil asking wh il that j*>*rm meant She newest hehtud nude him 
4s • !• (ctirtv as the It»itt 4 » i loveiniuritt had made him in titv child' 
hood, 

Hr w4'1, l thm., l.iit sample of tlir psyihotogy of a 1 ountry 
which anolhrt . ooutty has snlipiptet! m halt subjugated, miserable 

Milder it, yet neithei a> * rjitmg outside tnlr not fighting iijjyhnst it, 
ikcjitleal »4 rvr«v attempt »4 the yttnugri generation tuassett them 
lelicieither alls 011 idttHsdh. f h y,a;aim 4 fan sample til the 

li.ifffoi iotcihs fn.il wiili nothing to men tie Ills Istaitiv nn. He was 

pctpcltully writing atlit lex, odd wraps 

of vet** win* li hr published m tlir Ihthhn week lies, never, in spite 

of fin literary know ledge, Irattimg to wntr with distniclion, never 
•tally aeluevMig anything in life that hr wanted, tctinite from what 

illicit f itf am! 4 $ini'w tiiriil% itir itiiiiifii jlfiiftlril* 

\n 4 tlir mmm imr' , , '44 tic ifsifflittg, tally im anyone 
iwfc'frtlrtl in j$fc jii#| 11*111^ Tlp*tiffii life iiiitiifilitiitnii, 
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it could at times be full of high delight. I have never had such pure 
intellectual pleasure on the one hand, or such hilarious fun on 
the other, anywhere as in Ireland. On a frosty October morning 
to go tearing after a hunt on a sidecar or a "trap,” or as far as one 
could go in such vehicles, going the rest of the way on foot if one 
was not mounted, leaping ditches or climbing gates with every¬ 
body in wild excitement, with people on foot, on bicycles, on side¬ 
cars, on “traps,” on ass carts, the young men on foot sometimes 
beating the horse in a race—all this was a sort of spirited life that 
could give an intense exhilaration. The hunt would meet generally 
on a frosty morning either in a graveled space beside the lawn of 
one of the large country houses, or else in an open square in the 
village, the horses prancing around impatiently, the nervous fox 
hounds with difficulty kept in control by the huntsmen. The women 
rode side-saddle, and, as I remember them, they were weather¬ 
beaten and hard-featured, wearing dilapidated riding habits. The 


men were weather-beaten, too, and clad in the most variegated 
array of riding togs the farmers with leggings over their trousers, 
the others in riding breeches, nearly all shabby except for the 
wealthy landowners and their guests, who would have smart I amdon 
hunting clothes and red jackets. 

The horses for the hunt were always trim and chic as horses 
dways are in Ireland, though they were seldom thoroughbreds. 
I have known men in every rank of life in Ireland who loved 
horses more than they loved anything else, who could live with 
out food or houses or love, but who never in the world could 
have lived without a horse, or without the drink that so often 
goes with the companionship of horses. In fact the love of horses 
was often regarded as a vice that distracted people from all habits 

clTT 3n ?i madc r thcm > as rc 8 ards the ordinary business of life, 

”<* *<= MA to hunt with 

lKm ?, 1 Wf thoroughbreds, half far,,,,,,' 

all thS"™ n't '” 8 w* ‘ h05, WCtC ' ■H"* Itorso-r of 
Wt^7l ^ T? fol ri<3in S O’ <Mviug or fan,, w,„h. 

Sometimes a horse who had spent his youth as a hunter would 

somehl C ^ f0rc f d int0 hamess > and I remember a man who 
some how managed to drive loads on such a horse, and thcv-im,, 
horse, and cart-were one of the sights of the Comtek „ Ty 
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amc rearing along the iu.nl, the Imiw at erne moment trying to 
slake himself out of the shafts, the nest settling down to* an 
imitation of flic jog trot of an animal vs ho has spent his life on 
roads and fields ami who never had tumped ditches or had torn 
after fox arid hounds. The sight of a hatred gate would prove an 
irresistible temptation to this horse, and he would rear and neigh 
and tty to shake «»t the cart, but the hardy, expert horse handler 
who was Im owner would manage to pull him in and make him 
jog along under thr load.! am aware that the national Irish animal 
is supposed to Ik* the pig, hut »ny uncle would maintain that this 
was English propaganda. Anyhow. to anybody who really knows 
the country, thr national Imh animal is the horse. I have met 
»rue Irishmen and women who did not tare about horses, hut 
with few ext rptmin they were dreary t feature*,. 


in 

Even m thr < air of people with umviderahle pmscvsiorri, ready 
ea.fr iU’, not r%tri»*iu.r euept, {tetiups, among the shopkeepers, 
But thr lotmftv poj.fr, as I haw already explained, had practically 
iwtw at all, and hung l»v luifn ot rxi lunge was a common ptac 
tree, t hu r, whm h«»mr (tom tfoardnig •,» IiikiI, I lust a half sm rteigii 
on the fontjoili that k»l t*. a neighboring town, and the woman 
who found it ttfpufd wit by a jtimrvi of rhumutum who might he 
likely to have a gold }nr»r in so* H tatclrw keeping, anti (malty 
brought it to mu house, xaytug to me with gentle severity, "Now, 
little tnllrrn, you must Irani the value of money; when ymt\c a 
gold pirvr like that, ym» should tie it around your nerk in a draw 
itnng lag or put it in y«w ttorkmg. Even in America you don’t 
find gold on thr streets, I'm told * 

There were many "trawling men" on the roads, anil while some 
of these weir irfugrr* from fmtis and elrawnres, or were forced 
«» the mad hy hunger, others, I am sine, writ the remnants of 
piltls in umous ut . s.iftoiirt» anil tradesmen who were in the 
habit of wambling from pi or t« plate nr many EtiuijK-aii utun- 
tiu". I h.nr , ru ihr ym- of "tnivrlitig men*' nit the roads 
in Trance, ami they were nearly all the relit x of itinerant trades, 
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though some, as in Ireland, were simply natural-bom (ramps who 
were allergic to life in houses and labor. 

Traveling tinsmiths, a gypsylike confraternity known in (he conn 
tryside as “tinkers,” would wander around in carts and on foot, 
selling new cooking utensils and mending old ones. These were the 
most outstanding and picturesque of all the itinerant trades, some¬ 
what like gypsies in their habits and demeanor; in fact they might 
have had some gypsy blood. They would usually appear on the mat! 
in a procession of carts, horse carts, ass carts, mule carts, the women 
and children seated in the vehicles, the men walking beside the 


animals' heads. They took in payment for the utensils they sold or 
mended, empty bottles, farm produce, old clothes, or money when 
they could get it. Often they would steal chickens and ducks if they 
did not get them in barter, and sometimes people who missed 
poultry never knew whether they should blame the tinkers or the 
foxes for their loss. These tinkers would make a fire on the road¬ 
side and cook their meals, and the country people would go and 
watch them to see what they were eating, and if a fine fat chicken, 
as was usual, would be taken from the pot, some bystander would 
be sure to remark, “That's from John Shanley’s spring flock,” or 
“That’s John Durkin’s fighting cock.” At their approach the house¬ 
wife, who had washed her clothes and put them out to dry, would 
hastily collect them, for the tinkers stoic shirts and sticks when 
households were not on their guard. In the tinkers' train of carts 


were pretty young women and lots of vigorous-looking children. 
The ceremony of rfiarriage among them was what they called 
Leppin’ the budget”; the budget was a bag containing the outfit 
for mending tins and saucepans. Tire young man and woman 
would join hands and together take a flying leap over the bag, 
whereon they were husband and wife according to tinker custom, 
they were undoubtedly a native product in spite of a probable 
admixture of gypsy blood, and they all had Irish names. One 
great tribe was called MacDonagh, and these were the terror of 
the roads, on account of their depredations, their command of 
language, and their possession of a traditional curse. A rich man’s 
daughter eloped with one of them and traveled the roads with 
him until her child was bom, and then she died on a bed of 
straw by a ditch, her newborn baby beside her, A charitable conn 
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hyman, seeing tier there, mmmt ahmt her. rink* of! for the priest, 
and he armed brtoir tu t death kiuvhng Iwide Iter, his stale 

around his tin k, hr heard tu t telling the luudstmic. weeping young 
tinier who was tut mate that stir lt.nl known the height ofhappi 
neit with him .uut had u hit tun happy to live king. 

Among thr other trjirimg tratlc, were ni|H*uuleis, saddle ami 
harness makers, shoemakers, tar pen ten, tailors, When my nudes 
were smalt boys an itinerant tailu would stay at thr house for a 
couple Ilf weeks and, mmmretl mm legged on a kitchen table, 
lOuW tut nut and nuke t iotltrt for them, alt sewn hy hand, of 
eottttc, fof a sewing t»4* him- was thru unknown. In an earlier day, 
among the *»»*»*l trades had Ihth wind and fits weavers uml glass 
cutters. mul -» m. .sttfnnj* .*f these remarried. f fond woven linen was 
itt rtmunon hnmrhold me, ami ImhiI woven tweed was used hu 
wetCftth and suth -ii tl ii t.i tins dav, though l think the ratlin 
woolen weaver's i l ift has »lr< asrd in tt»r last dcratlr m two, and the 
cottage twml »■< m»t , * •: elv wmeu as it und to he, Itt fart 
l was toll of a to*k men! to »t.tl .• i pine «{ goods « yard longer. 
*IVo a«tv wetr brought along, and one end of thr piece was fas 
foted to one »»f them and thr other md to the other aw; then they 
wore driven nr op|*>.itr dun hum. finally strrtrhmg the tweed !«• 
jond iti woven length. I have heard that tins sort of trickery is also 
pisdiml hv another method, fry thr Chinese, nt making Irish 
crochet hen. 

If the most jnijtiilar of thr road turn weir tfur musit tans, thr 
grandest >4 than apjwurrd to hr the gins * uttnv, who were indeed 

thnwf mm of Jit and who produml highly pn/rd work, ‘Ilicy had 
a guild or union quite like a modern lilwr union winch had this 
ttuttu «> dev ■, \ plea-taut toad an-*, a Imd welcome for every 

tevcling man," lint of .ill thr lir.iutsftil things that fltr glasstiuikm 
rtttdr, that the sdtrt smiths rnadr, that thr other trades made, very 
little remautrd in |mmC\ houses, rvrpt, ficiiiajw, m the houses 
of the big landowurrs, and they, loti, often sohl what they had 
flew they needed immrs. llinr were very few old iuhnited tilings 
in the holier, of tin* middle t Jaws, and there wrtr many teasonv 
•by this was the raw lair was umrrtatu and insruur; through 
(he centuries there had Iwcu many wars and rrhetlious, formings 
ttf luHivev, amt enmetprrut punishments, depriving jteoplr of thru 
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possessions What remained to those who rebelled was not of much 
account just as one might say that what will remain of inherited 
possessions to the Jews of Central Europe, or to the Poles, wi lm» 
be great after this generation. What people in Ireland inherited 
was something inside themselves, often an arrogant pride of nice 
long memory of events historical and legendary, a curious sense of 

The past, even the remote past, seemed to be only a little way 
back and even to walk side by side with the present. In my child 
hood' the possessions people had held onto somehow for a couple 
of generations—silver, glass, mahogany—were often bought up n 
itinerant dealers driving around in horse carts and offering to an 
impoverished family a few badly needed shillings or pounds for 
native silver or glass, or for heavy mahogany that the owner cared 
little about. Sometimes the owner parted regretfully with posses 
sions- often, not; I have heard a woman say, “What do I want with 
eighteenth-century chairs? The money will help to pay for my son 
in school." There was a case where a Jewish dealer had asked to see 
the contents of an old lady’s attic and had bought several chairs 
he found there for ten shillings each. He had first offered less, hut 
she held out for the ten shillings. When, afterwards, the chairs 
were auctioned in London and it was discovered that they wttc 
the remains of some owned by Marie Antoinette, and consequently 
brought a large sum, the dealer felt lie ought to give the erstwhile 
owner more money. He took a special trip from Dublin to give 
her some extra pounds, but die old lady was adamant. “You gave 
me what I asked; a bargain is a bargain; I am an honest woman, 
and the family I came from never broke their word. I will take no 


more.” 

Often pictures and other items of value would be found in the 
houses of folk whose forebears had fought in Continental wars and 
had either brought back loot or honestly acquired things. In our 
house there were some dingy black paintings which always tilled 
me with gloom as a child. But once when I described them to John 
Butler Yeats, the father of W. B. and Jack B., he got excited about 
them. “Black paintings arc always interesting," he said. “They 
• may be very good.” But nobody cared about them, and the wife 
of one of my uncles later bartered them to a traveling dealer for 
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some lute .1 hue, .1 reproduction of "'Hie Angelas,’* and a bamboo 
tea table, am! thought she had made a good exchange, It was like 
that all ovei the t ountrs, among all classes, When the old silver of 
the almost deserted house of the great Irish family of the Fitz¬ 
geralds, doles tit laarrstet, was sold to America, the last regular 
occupant of thru huge house, tartan, Counts Kildare, lady Nesta 
Fitzgerald, sard to ms hn.luitd, " Ihirty six furniture vans were 
fillet! sstfh flung. out of this house. And don't sou think people 
will feel otld rating <Ut tmt plate with utn monkey crest on it? Our 
monkey! 1-ar‘t it strange I'erhaps I should say that the peculiar 
nest sscrrt hat k to an old legend about a monkey vising a hit/, 
geiahl heir ssheu then t a,tie of \! isuooth ssas on tire, 
l think the th tmhcd hr,ton of the itmutrs nutle people of all 
classes sar< h ss about pn.srs aott, sshtle basing a strong attat hmetit 
to the pa t. It is hard to csplmt what it was that nude people 
su <aide*,. ahout mateoa! thmg.. hr out house there were plenty 
of old hooks, and tu the loft user the bit. hen. pertli irisly reached 
hy a ladder, alum; with a toss hbmdetlmv>r« and pikes kept for the 
nest ”ti'.inp/‘ there were ptr. r. ut broken furniture. Mime slender 
legged chan, without seata umplc of httic damaged tallies with 
groups of tonne - dr, outing the gold pamted tops, N’ow l bums* 
these must base hern Fn-mb, lhere were esru utauu'a tiptx in 
(kielii left/oug, a»id imdouhtedk all thr-.r were desfmsed m one 
was or another Art «4d edition o| I'upr's ffomrr was ev hanged 
for yellow ha, I*-*! msel. hs \V41u t ‘oShns and \uthorry Tttillope, 
t ms rlt ameptito >o-,h nude tie- cv lunge Hut l have rrotti erf 
that h too, * 4 ».r hot huh- f--t tnuuttur or household ymv.ev.mns, 
or esru for ,c nr - of ms kmd, 

$*» Cl/APTKK 8 

Pttnitjttfi tin- UijIh'I Studies 

Tar, jmMxrm that I was eighteen, afn 1 1 had left boarding srliool, 
I got ready fo go |u Dublin to studs for that university degree that 
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was supposed to represent some security in life for me. "If you have 
a university degree,” it was argued, “you can always cam a living.” 
As in an earlier day young women were trained in piano playing, 
drawing, needlework, and a little French as an insurance against 
indigence, so in the first decade of the twentieth century the new¬ 
fangled higher education for women was considered the appropri¬ 
ate thing for me. What female relatives I had were against the 
scheme and considered that a suitably arranged marriage would be 
better security for my future, but the men of the family, even my 
grandfather, were strongly for the four years’ training in Dublin. 
My writing uncle was now living in another part of Ireland, having 
married and lost most of whatever interest he had in me; however, 
he expressed his opinion by letter in a very decisive manner, and on 
a visit of a few days, later, added the weight of his presence to the 
argument. So I proceeded to get ready; my dark convent boarding- 
school uniforms were discarded together with my boarding school 
trunk, and a new outfit was prepared. 'Ihc long, heavy plait of hair 
which hung down my back was transformed into a sort of eoitfure 
on the top of my head, and on my last Sunday before tieparting 1 
wore my new ankle-length clothes to church with a large hat pinned 
perilously with two long hatpins on the bundle of hair on top of 
my head. The old people who had known me for so long as a tom¬ 
boy turned their heads to take in the vision stepping gingerly up 
the aisle. The church was a small chapel of the penal days, with¬ 
out bell or bell tower or sacristy or confessional—a remnant of 
the time when the people had to worship furtively—•and the priest 
put on his vestments inside the altar railings in sight of the congre¬ 
gation. He was a handsome young curate. I met his eve emhar- 
rassedly, and in addition, becoming self-conscious under the gaze of 
Bartley and Brian and John and Mary, the long skirt somehow 
became entangled in my legs and I fell awkwardly to my knees, 
the hat slipped its moorings a little, and so, overcome by shyness 
' andawkwardness, I made my entrance into young womanhood. 

The convent school had set itself to eradicate whatever girlish 
vanity about their appearance their pupils might naturally have, 
with the result that I had very little concern with my looks and 
onty an intermittent interest in clothes. The turns had also instilled 
m us the resolution to correct our sins and faults a little every day 
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and so advance m virtue. My dominant failings as expounded to 
me were pride and anger and a tendency to eiitui/.e religious prae 
trees which 1 was assured was aided to the sin of pride, the first 
in order of the seven deadly sins, the cute which had causal the full 
of Lucifer, lire deadly sms, in their order in the catechism, were 
pride, covetousness, hist, gluttony, envy, anger, and sloth, and while 
I was supposed to hr free of four of them, or even five, still it was 
considered that my habits of daydreaming were part of the sin 
of sloth. I did not think that the nuns really knew the extent of 
the latter, nr they might have Iseen alarmed. My writing uncle, as 
l accompanied him to the train after his few* days* visit, in a mood 
of unusual wlirrtndr gave me a little talk on the studies I was to 
devote myself to, and I told turn what the tutus considered to |>e 
my dtawliaeks; that I had a piojiemity towards three of the seven 
deadly sins—pride, anger, ami sloth, "Hut, my Clod," he said, "all 
literature is about the seven deadly sms; yott‘11 never l«s a writer 
antes you know al>**ut a few uf them." 

Fortt long time afterwards 1 never read 4 lx>ok without consider- 
tug which of tbr deadly sins it was written around, though 1 thought 
at the tunc them was something wrong morally idxiut his making 
such a statement, 

lire night before no departure the unde who had been in 

America—all my ton In were now married- thought it fitting to 
give myself amt lus wife an at tot ml of Ins life m that country, And 
as an illustration hr brought out a little Irook of the words of 4 work 
with the title, f'atrmr, 01 Hmle, in which he had sung 

either a small jvart or as one of thr ihonis, lloldmg the book in 
tot of hutr, without miusm , hr pm* reded to smg a lot of it, begin■ 
ning ’’Silvered is hri raven hair," awl, in spite of what must have 
tot the rlrawlui ks of thr pnfonuame, we were delighted. KarSy in 
the evening he tom nutated m» the wonders of the places where 
he had amg, but as hr * mi tinned to lower the whisky decanter 
begot vane what melam holy and tearful and told ns how, in his 
later days I refute hr hna"* . au<r home, his artistic performance* 
were in the nature of putting on a how m mining eatn|« and 
ttfmoti par king stations, hi tins show he made 11 personal appear 
mce in a mug ratted "A Handful of Faith from Mother's Crave " 
The grave was on the stage with a * um at its head, and lie, attired 
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in a dress suit, would lift a handful of earth from the grave while 
a spotlight played on him. The song, he declared, used to make his 
audience sob, for devotion to mothers was very popular in the 
States, particularly in these wild places. Then he recited for us a 
few romantic pieces about the West, one called "Lasca," about 
Texas and the Rio Grande, and he made America seem so romantic 
that I was a little sorry that I was not going there with the emigrant 
boys and girls over the Hill of Weeping, instead of sedately to 
Dublin to pursue the higher studies. I felt that we had had a lovely 
evening; and before going to bed I was given a cup of mulled claret, 
and we all drank to my future. 

Early in the morning, having breakfasted, as was his custom, on 
whisky, after which he fiddled with a cup of tea, he escorted me to 
the train. Though he had a poorer opinion of the family genealogy 
and family talents than my writing uncle, yet inspired by his singing 
of the night before, and also, doubtless, by his rousing breakfast, 
he gave the lecture usual in Ireland from an elder to a younger 
going out into the world. He discoursed on the fine stock we came 
from, on the intelligence and good looks of the family. "We've all 
wonderful minds,” he said, "and we look very refined.” He repeated 
this several times, and as for myself, I thought there might be some¬ 
thing in all he was saying, for my uncles were handsomer and better- 
dressed than any other men I knew. In addition there was in them 
a sort of artistry and discontentment that made them romantic. 
However, the more I saw of the world, the more my notions of 
almost everything under the sun became different from theirs; 
yet to this day there have remained in my mind the ideas of artistic 
intelligence that I imbibed from my writing uncle, and I early ac¬ 
quired a feeling for literature as an art and a sense of the difference 
between the various kinds of literature that I did not find among 
many of my fellow students. One of them, to be sure, seemed to 
me to know far more than I did, to have read with a more avid 
eagerness, and to be more highly sensitive to every kind of art. 1 
used to feel limited and stupid in comparison with her, though we 
were very great friends. But she dropped out before she finished her 

Inndoif^ C , 0urse ’ her romantl c interest in literature drawing her to 
don, where she got to know Fleet Street journalists, whereas I, 
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by staying in Dublin, was to know all the men and women who 
made the Irish I aterary Renaissance world-famous. 


n 

I got on the Dublin train attired in my new blue ankle-length 
dress, my dead mother's watch fastened to n long chain and stuck 
in my belt. Att,n hed to the iluun was a silver Child of Mary medal 
and a little sdvci «. loss, and nobody, not even a native of central 
Africa, could have failed to recognize in me the typical product of 
a consent whool, for mv tendency to three of the seven deadly 
sins was not visible in mv outward appearance, certainly nut the 
one that included % ntn t/mg the tllumh, A lot of young people 
must have got off trams m Dnhhu that autumn day to jmss four 
vears as students. One of them, a t»»y of about my own age, travel 
jug in the same udwav carnage, was aimed with a large lunik about 
Dublin wlm h had pu tines of the eighteenth century squares and 
the Georgian houses and I hthlin Clastic and St Palm k\ i Athedral, 
He was to study what, hn me thru, was a uivsterious branch of 
leaniitig—as* h»tr» imr • .m,l hr jn»mtrd out to me in a knowledge 
able and uqwuot wav thr jwnnt, of mtnest m the picture of St, 
Patmk‘s and thr pot of t Hur t % dumb that had twrn built at 
the tune Sitrw tin- Dor was ling of Dublin Mv interest in St, 
Pjtruk s was that it was SwiH , <h*mh. vvhric he was immd with 
the "sarva jtidjgnjlio" epitaph written on ho stone, when* fierce 
indignation mmi!*! tr.»j ho heart no mmr, "tin- l«»y had he. own 
dream, I had mmc, and as foi him, a few intnufr*. aftn lit* stepped 
08 the tram, the t leotgtan houvrs hr longed to srr presented them 
selves to Im ga/e, so tut tm also something of a do am lirratnc alive. 
'11, c drive on an »it!-,*dr ui to the imneivity irndcm e home where 
I wi» going to im led all ovrt thr uty from thr uoitli to the south 
lidc, so I passed through all thr writ known strerts Hut it was 
not the sfati R eighteenth * rnltuy houses o, the statin s o, 1*4,m il s 
menu,,,,oil that held mv attrutiou I pot untiled thr,,, as ! went 
by, but what awoke tnc tu re< itnitriit was t!,r figure of a down at 
hrrl, trauipish looking man walking stow tv at nm C FGoniirll Budge 
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with a billboard attached to him back and front—a sandwich man. 

On the billboard was printed in large letters on a sort of orange 
ground a notice that thrilled me so that I nearly fell off the swaying 
jaunting car: Irish Plays for One Week. Riders to the Sea, by J. M 
Synge, Kathleen ni Houlihan, by W. B. Yeats, Spreading the 
News, by Lady Gregory. My companion on the train was .stepping 
into his beloved squares and streets, but I was stepping right into 
the Irish Revival. I asked the jarvey to walk his horse slowly so that: 
I could read again the magic names, the magic titles, from the back 
of the sandwich man. Yeats. Synge. . . . 'Iltey might he walking 
the street that very minute. I had never been to a real theater in 
my life; what plays I had seen were amateur performances of the 
classics. I had never previously spent more than a night or two 
in a large city; the schools where I had been educated had been 
either in the country or on the outskirts of small towns, and my 
familiarity with even these was slight, lire thought of seeing a real 
play by living writers who were Irish and one of whom used to be 
referred to by my ciders as "old Parson Yeats’ grandson,” and 
whose poems had been in local guidebooks and on jxist cards— 
those poems that had lines containing the names of local places: 

I will arise and go now, 

And go to Innisfree. 
or 

My brother was priest in Kilvamct, 

My cousin in Mohcrabuie. 
or 

I stood among a crowd at Dromahair— 

brought a thrill of rapturous citation as to the wonders of the 
life that was about to open before me. The interest in the textbooks 
that were at that moment in my trunk strapped to the well of 
the car—the interest in Anglo-Saxon grammar or middle high Ccr 
man or the Iangue d’oc and the languc d’oif faded practically to 
zero. I wanted to hear Yeats's verse plays spoken on the stum: l 
wanted to hear Synge’s personal prose and Lady Gregory’s Kdtartan. 
lire Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the Ronmmt of the Rout, and the 
-Nibeiungen belonged to a long-dcad world and to other commies, 
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but this was «ill iu w <111(1 timu our own utuutiyj they were voices 
spcdLinu dinitly to to,, t*t me- .especially to me 1 bclicvctl Vents 
was spctkmg and tlu v were all about belaud, speaking to their 
owti 44 mu! is me u, I lit \<m us who had spoken to my elders were 
hnglidi soil es, oua l'aighdi sukw- retiuysou, Swinburne, Mere 
dith. These had spoken to my mu le's youth as he walked the streets 
of Ihdthu, and m u s an lush voiee, The new wiiters weic especially 
ours; they wrote about out life, our history, our legends. But 1 
pondered, as 1 hue often done sutee, on why* a eountty so proud 
of its nationalism w.t, ndh mirthvttully and socially so Anglicized 
that when pins wen* pmdmcd by lush writeis they had to he 
labeled in luimd ", lapsed t ih "lush plays," and the writers de¬ 
scribed m the he a! p.ipms a-, "lu.h poets." As late as when 
the «omitiv ha.! had it'. <<wu r,m eminent tor sisteeu year*;, the 
itish Independent v e< (till dew ubius; ,i Njvei h liy a poet in tin* 
following tr im ,, ’The lu-,h p.M, Mi. j.So and soj/mst .uhhessed 
the utidu m r. It airuost set turd a. if there were something rather 
pmihat about borne, an Imh writer tn Dublin. The truth, as l now 
set* tt.« . flirt the iMiurtis'. suiter, wen- not eumoimeatly indepard- 
cut of I’.ttglind, and »oti ,**jue»rtly m#t intellectually independent. 


itt 

Arrived at the resident e house, l found a couple of my boarding" 
school ttmi|wmon. I hr girl., saiymg m age tretweeu seventeen 
and the early twenties, weir fmni vaumis well known Irish school*; 
the older ones wetr studying for masters' degrees. 'lire residence 
house was in thaigr of imm, though no mutt actually lived there; 
there were othr« resident c hmisc* in the city, ionic Catholic, some 
Protestant, some guilder and more expensive than tills one, hut 
! had hern told hefo;/ i »,nnt: that this one had a freer and more 
liberal atinmjrhrie than flic others, At the Mine time university 
education for women was nut as usual as it in now, am! wc were 
far from Itring as tmluuijrml m our movement* as American 
college guh On my armal I was told the tula hy a sort of 
chaperone who was domiciled in the rcsulencc house, No going 
ait after supper--supper was tea ami bread and butter—without 
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express permission from various nuns. . . . For the first year stu¬ 
dents, no going downtown at all without pennission. But the 
heaviest blow to me, at first going off until I learned how the rules 
could be circumvented, was the information that the fust years 
could only go to such plays in English as were on the university 
course, and to such plays in other tongues as helped them with their 
language studies. This meant, in actual practice, Shakesjx'arean 
stock companies, an occasional Sheridan or Goldsmith comedy; 
but the foreign plays were almost invariably French, for the 
Com&lie Francaise in those days took in Dublin in their foreign 
tour. Myself and nearly all my fellow students among the girls were 
going in for the same sort of degree in modern languages and 
literatures—the girls at the time in Dublin rarely went in for a 
classical or mathematical degree, though we had to study hitin for 
all examinations except the last, and between the stiff intermediate 
course of the secondary schools and the stiff university course I 
really think we read the bulk of the laitin authors. We also studied 
a subject designated as natural philosophy which has left a slight 
residue in my mind of inclined planes, amperes, and capillary at 
traction. Even a lesser residue has been left from trigonometry and 
other flights into higher mathematics which the exams required. 
There were some rivalries between the products of the different 
secondary schools, but actually we had all been educated in the 
same way, brought up in much the same manner and with pretty 
much the same attitude towards life. Mentally, morally, and intel 
lectually we were well trained; I think practically any of us < IU I c .,v 
ing boarding school could have passed the B.A. exams of almost 
any American university I know, but we were very ignorant of life 
and were more developed intellectually than we were in other 
directions. 


The instruction we had received had been very idealistic: a lack 
of worldlmess, an ignorance of money values, a conviction that the 
values one needed to take into account were spiritual values, a 
general innocence of how life was conducted, was the result of’it. 
ihe elders who trained and educated us were broadminded intel 

Sf 7 3 a d P? 1 *?? 7 , and in thcor y generally, hut they had a 
tight-bound code of behavior, not exactly a narrow one, hut one 
that had been developed in a small world, and anyone who did not 
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hthau- atinulmi: to that code mentally, morally, and socially was 
looked down upon, Mine were tight Idtic ^ntiitltcs and consider* 
ablc ohjfi.tarn !•» am thing that was untuul m that was new in art 
«t literatim*. Natmalh a democratic jteopUy and perhaps naturally 
amto. tali, a> demo. utu peoples ate ItkcK to he, the middle classes 
horn whom so mam ot the stmhutscame had imhihed some of the 
wm.t well a, tin* !u ,) vlcuuuts ot Hut.-h civrliwtiun; among 
the word «.n the tantadu Kughsh snobbery widespread in Irish 
towns and that hmtadn Knph.h tormaldv which dressed inert go- 
i» n to hmmeo in *,i!k hat, ami hock coats and their maids of all 
111 4 if4ti lff‘4 ffi!!^4 ,4n* ,iiif| iiiiifiiiim, Bill in mHut uwrts 
see were moo- hi-- o an ; t outmental girls than Kugitsh girls. We 
had hftle of .no »u th it a»fe. tat ton vs huh so mans voting Kurdish 
people serin to have imhrM with then mothers* milk. Who 
thim-is who m, . rum,.dh «m- to study weir very mtteh like out- 
*.rhe., and the *'>"11.! I '> job .;sih of otu age tad very like us, ‘Hie 
soitmtf tusti.’n i d -'’op. d uni on i mush himmmty and a gt;ur 
fill i oni eahnen! *-t an mott uoin-, ot learning Kveu the most 
tmditr of vnm; vu-mu do! not arm to show their tearumj; 

tot: h sou;.'- the t * d.-t ! md {‘indutd y gjtl*, vvho eame 
o,,4e 1 e«».dh, to l‘*ddm. rjrulh the matin uutr- a! (iijkiscs anil 
ihrcl.e.! a). to; - wh- . fortune. <r> un [ mMlci tual dragons, 
th*V l 41 -v ad ■■ *. t 1 *! * h ■■ n,,. ;’.tr !-:o!<i,;v am! tm > t -ijj m ienet* such 

.oomtH.ne hies u- tumtogd:,, omshd t tm,i. a h mg over from 

the n»- de .d veld an 1 w a, mdi r l .. mm h Ida- that of the Kiemh 
ttili.i t do-. * t s in t'Aii hepor fl» it the khtie 1 hmnet 

o(»u- wn.tr tm that hr md t had the mi<- ,ot of ha*kgmmul and 
the ■ nor ,-st of . hi .m in until. 4 . lie -..ml humorously hr had 

AtlijiU l,'«'d htni’.i St Mu.!.•:!{, hoy,eser, as was the edui.ttion of flu* 

{hrt»«u and .VwnYsui eiso, what h’ouajit roam o| them over to 
JhibJm tta, a . ■ <t*;i so- -4 s u !o ■ dean, ’J hr great Kughsh mu 
vel-atte, re me,5s .dh.wwd jIkmi to pass all the rMUmuhous hut 
not to add j! \ ».* M y .ot •< thru name. no matter how htii 
lianfiv the rOsMOK i‘; ■ . v* ; e.r rd \u astute pUHOst ot Timrh 
Collrgv that o. !h- t' n! . ■ .g., of l hthltn dr- Ided that the tol 
Iny* ouil 1 -! ...* e ■ i» mi . ito i .mi,, ism,' if. a,-.; » on the worm n 
who o.jd « i . ,| » t I-.; ! d d l , -oh)s •, oisni.it-oa,, ,\.. on! 
High, fo-o» title- t > titm- ’ho- w.-u.d h, .m rad-'s of outheruatKal 
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triposes and classical triposes, and, in return for some guineas, girls 
■who had already passed with high honors in Oxford or Cambridge 
could write after their names B.A. or M.A. (Dublin). 

The university studies, on the whole, were simply an extension 
of our secondary-school studies, but that, instead of going forward 
in chronology, we went backward; that is, our secondary education 
had brought us to the nineteenth century in the languages we 
studied, but now we started at the beginnings of languages and 
literatures and went step by step through their development down 
the centuries. We were dosed with linguistics and early texts; at 
times it was all very far from being interesting, and I absorbed 
only the modicum that would enable me to pass the examinations. 
For some, these studies, dreary to me, were fascinating; to James 
Joyce, for one, who was still in Dublin when I first went there, and 
who had studied exactly the same courses and got a degree in 
modem languages and literatures as I did: all this stuff about the 
development of languages must have stirred some profound and 
significant part of his mind, for all his work can be traced hack to 
his college life and his college studies. He is the most outstanding 
advertisement in literature for that sort of education. Then we 
learned vast quantities of literary history, ancient and modern, the 
modem in the languages in which they were written. Some of our 
teachers, in fact, thought the history of literature more important 
than the literature itself. But this hardly mattered in the Dublin 
of that period, for a live movement in literature was around us, and 
living men, some of whom were world-famous, were discussing 
poetry and drama in the clubs and societies all over town. 

The vigorous intellectual life of the city was open to the students 
who wanted it, and even those who didn’t could not have missed 
taking some of it in through the pores. If we learned about the 
past of literature in the classrooms, we learned about the present 
of literature, what literature was, outside from the men who were 
making it. Dublin was a small city, die suburbs stretched out to a 
distance, hut the center, the old part of the city, was circumscribed 
and bristled with movements of various kinds—dramatic, artistic, 
educational; there were movements for the restoration of the Irish 
language, for reviving native arts and crafts; for preserving ancient 
ruins, for resurrecting native costume, an array of political move- 
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mentis; here, too, were the theaters and the tearooms and pubs 
which corresponded to the cafo life of the Continental city. In the 
center, too. weir the he.uUpurteis of the dubs and societies, some 
at war with each either, but all exciting and, somehow, focused to¬ 
wards one end—.1 renaissance, Between Ahhcv Street and College 
Green, a toe minutes' walk, one could meet'every person of inn 
portance in the life of the city at a certain time in the afternoon. 

The city was then dtama mad, and every actor with an ambition 
to play any drama, ancient or modem, tried it out in Dublin; if it 
passed the test of a Dublin audience, it could pass anywhere, it 
was the fashion to say. and Dublin Iwlieved the dictum. Certainly 
we saw the mmt diverse kinds of dramatic entertainment, all the 
way from OnhjMi* Ret, played by Martin Harvey and stared by 
Reiiihai.lt, to Mrs, 1‘utmk Campbell in Hvthh Gabler ami'Sarah 
Bernhardt «»** Mis V,tUi h ('.tmpbdi in Maeterlinck's Pdf&is ;md 
Milmmk, I here vvere 1 lamlrts in infinite variety, the outstanding 
tMmbcim; If B ImngS. Martin Haney's, Forties Kobcrhon'x, and 
Benson s, I still think Martin Harvey's Hauilet the most enthralling 
1 ever saw, and Sir I Iron living's Shylock the Ixst, infinitely 
the bat. the most unions anti the most arresting. When Kllen 
Terry* played I’mti-i, 00 dmiht hn acting was superb, but the 
personality that 1 attic a< nw the footlights to us young jicrsonv in 
the cheap scats was that of a middle aged woman with that curious 
deep voice, all youth gone out of it, that English middle aged 
women so often have, I lie other Slukcv|H*atc 4 ii plays, the less well 
known, were played by tcjtcrtmtc iimipame* of whom I remember 
best the Ben Chert tfomjMoy and the Hensons. 

The Bemouv turn engaged to play one «f the early dramas of 
the literary mmcmrut, t '. oimtt arid Grama, by W. B. Y«ts and 
George Momr, the mamdai tme of which Moore has given t side- 
splitting aummt in flail ami Farewell. lb give this composition 
the right Irish, nr rather m» Knghsh, flavor, the play was Tint written 
in French by Mnmr, then translated into Fogbsh, then translated 
% Dr, I lytic into Irish, then turned hack into Ktigliih hy Yeats and 
Moore, But this was More my time and Wore the founding of 
flic Abbey Theater, lire CfonuMte Fran^iise, w it always did in its 
provincial fours, took m the need* of the students, and the French 
wwtenth century classical drama was played, including the pieces 
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on our course. The acting of the Comedie Franchise was strikingly 
different from that of the English companies and was supposed to 
be the type that native Irish players could take for a model; indeed 
it was passed around that the real name of the great French actor 
Coquelin was Coghlan, and that his family had originated in 
Limerick. But at this period the Irish were claiming almost every¬ 
body of distinction as Celtic or Gaelic if not Irish. Coquelin cer¬ 
tainly looked a Celt, but many Frenchmen do; he played with 
sweeping verve and force; when he came on the stage, not only the 
audience, but the actors and actresses, took on a new life; they 
seemed vitalized by every blink of his eyelid, every stir of his hand, 
as well as by every syllable that came out of his mouth. A vibra¬ 
tion was set up between audience, actors, and play that made them 
all a part of each other. I remember Coquelin\s playing in fa 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme and L’Avare as I remember the acting of 
no player in English: it was art so perfect, so vigorous, so individual, 
so alive that it was life itself, but life framed and intensified. He 
was the only great actor I ever saw. 


The English actors and actresses on the stage were always anxious 
to appear ladies and gentlemen, and it used to be said that breed 
ing showed itself in an actor the moment he came on the scene. 
However, the French had no such notions; to he artists on the 
stage, to put themselves into the part, was obviously all they caret! 
for. Besides, the traditions of the house of Moli&rc and of the 
strolling players whose heirs they were dung to them. The women 
of the cast played with a vigor that would have been considered 
unladylike on the English stage. When they scolded they scolded, 
when they cried they cried with abandon. When Coquelin laughed 
he threw back his head and let forth a sound that made the theater 
rock with mirth and sympathy. His Protean personality, his im 
mense humanity animated everything he said and did; he not only 
was a totally different person in each new role, hut lie could he 
different night after night m the same role. 'Ihe next greatest act- 

Sul 1 y 3S that of somc <)f thc !K:toK !he Moscow 
Art theater whom I saw years afterwards. 

Even in contemporary-socicty dramas like Frou-frou and Mahre 

1 D " H i n by ,hc ,h “ W* 

Jane Hading, the actors and actresses showed little of that sort 
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of restraint that in the Aw;lo Saxon world denoted good breeding. 
Hie) eauu* from a ditfaeut eisih/atiou, and both their plays and 
their acting showed it. Their acting, at once robust and disciplined, 
suited then pints exactly. On the other hand, the plenitude of life 
and passion m Shakespeare <otdd hate stood a little less good breed¬ 
ing ami good hum than the English actors were committed to. lire 
Dublin sophist» ate-, ttete m the habit of saying that Shakespeare 
was hettet plated by the beer drinkers of Munich and Berlin. 


Cl I AFTER 

Early Days til the .\M>ev Tltr.der 

1 was a moderately seasoned theatergoer before I saw any of the 
Abbey plan. In tut the theater had only recently emerged from 
the lialb ami ba» k sheets tvherr it had its hcguumigs, and entered 
into possession of Mrtlwim s' Institute m Abbey Street, which Miss 
fiomitnan had had n* oiotuu ted, partly, tfnuugh Iter intense in¬ 
terest m drama, but .do* be« anse of her admuabott hit Yeats, both 
for the poet and the nun Yrats had to fight haul for artistic 
ideas in Ireland omr. attu he had made a fighting .speech from 
the stage of one of the halls wlmh seised lot ptotltu tious, Miss 
llorttttiuit was so turned that %hr came hussatd and said to him, 
**DvtlI gise you a theater " Hie Ablny Theater was the result of 
this prouu <r. i htc hojies tfiat Miss t intttuiMti, who was a (Vitriolic 
F.nghsh woman, ignorant of lush Imtoiy, slid not trgiet tier prompt 
gencimity. foi she had many difficulties attrtwaids with actors 
and dramatist's, 

Do .1 ronglomriation of reasons, Mime of the heads of our resi¬ 
dence house -dormitory it would l»c tailed in Amciiea—as well as 
many of tun tea* In is, had, 4 *y unfuemlly attitude towards the 
new hteiarv uttormmt Fust t*f all thru- was the antagonism which 
nearly ahto, costs lictwcrn the academic world and the writing 
world, Ik tween j*uplr who tegatd hteutme as a blanch of learning 
in wlmh they haw a ,<»st of srsted ot tarn hereditary ownership, 
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and people for whom it is an art like any other art to whi 
new generation adds its own contribution. Then there wci 
people, common enough in ever}' country, who did not r< 
either as art or learning but as an instrument to advance 
or improve morals or safeguard religion; in short, a grot 
believed that literature should be propaganda tor sometl 
another. Yeats, in his play The Countess Cjthkvn, had sin 
insufficient acquaintance with the doctrines of the Church c< 
ing salvation, and when, some years previous to out tune, tl 
had been produced, the clergy and some young men stitch 
University College protested against it because it showed til 
ine redeemed although she had sold her soul to the devi 
James Joyce refused to sign the protest. Indeed (tom ho 
Protestant and the Catholic standpoint the whole Abbe 
literary group were supposed to be irreligious. What was call 
Castle set and the anti-nationalist set, known in Dublm as 
Britons, pronounced the literary movement dtstiiu tly ben 
tendency, and the rebel things Yeats had done along with 
Gonne were brought up against him. At the other sule of tl. 
the extreme nationalists and the Gaelic League thought the 
group was not nationalist enough and were indignant that n 
play m Gaelic was seen on the Abbey boards. Then it was sa 
A.E. that he worshiped pagan gods, ami of Geotge Moore th 
immorality made him an outcast: he made* no secret of has 
mistress who had followed him from England. Yeats's inuu 
lack of scholarship was the subject of solemn consideration a 
some academic groups. He had shown uncertainty alxorl a S 
speare folio and was hazy about the pronunciation of F 
words The rural accents of some of the others were tmfavc 
noticed, and as their plays were about peasant life thev were » 
be vulgar. Why can't the educated middle classes be put o, 
stage? it was asked. "The middle classes arc the most foterc 
people in the country. Why aren't they written about?" 

°f ° nC ° f , tllC y0Un 8° r were questi 
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indeed I heard a mountain of talk against the others before I beheld 
even one of them. 

Then one day. as 1 walked up the steps of the National library, 
that library celebrated by Joyce in Portrait of the Ar list as a Young 
Man and in l Bysses. I noticed ahead of me, dressed in black, a tall 
figure. My companion nudged me. "Yeats." At the sound of his 
name he tinned sharply, and I encountered for a second a pair of 
necromantic eyes sunk in dream and seeming barely conscious of 
his surroundings. Again, as wc climbed the stair inside the building, 
he turned slowly and stated steadily at us. 1 gasped, “Mr. Yeats," 
not knowing whether he noticed me or not. That he actually did 
he told me long afterwards, and that he remarked me whenever I 
came into his orbit, for, with the hostility he had to encounter, he 
was on the lookout fora likely following for the movement in which 
his life ami genius were enlisted. 1 followed his progress rrp the 
broad stairway, ami I arrived at the library counter beside him, 
my companion dropping behind to talk to a young man student. 
"Can I see Mr. Magee?” Yeats asked the clerk. Another excitement, 
for Magee was the real name of the critic who wrote under the 
name ot John Kglinton. I hung around the counter, surveying the 
poet whose work had hear responsible for so much ecstatic ex¬ 
citement in the lives of the young people I knew, including myself, 
lie must have been around forty, but he secured to be in the late 
twenties. With his very black hair, his olive complexion, his strange 
eyes, his height, he did not seem to belong to this common world. 
His great intellect, his imagination, his emotional jxivver showed 
not only in his face but in his gait, itt his voice, and in the beauti 
htl hands which played with the desk pencil—in his whole being, 
Kven then, before I krtew much about human behavior, I realized 
that the distant, somewhat haughty tone in which he addressed the 
clerk came partly from a complication of shynesses: he was not 
really at home with people or in the everyday world, though he 
became a little more so later in life. 

Mr. Magee was not irr the library, and, with a slight inclination 
of his head to the clerk, Yeats turned and walked out through the 
library turnstile. leaving my books on the counter, l raced after 
him, following a few yards behind as he turned down Kildare Street 
and then down Nassau Street to the Nassau Hotel, which was a sort 
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of headquarters for the leaders of the literary movement. It was a 
small, old, unimposing hotel, of the kind often to be seen in pro¬ 
vincial French towns, and like them, eighteenth-century As I 
walked behind I noticed that he was speaking to himself as if he 
were repeating verses or making them. This was a habit with him 
as I noted many times afterwards; he composed aloud, and in the 
street he seemed quite indifferent to the passers-by. Turning into 
the hotel, which opened, not onto the street, but onto a little inside 
court, he tossed away a half-smoked cigarette. I picked it up and 
kept it for years in an old horn snuffbox, so great was my youthful 
hero worship But a fellow student outdid me: she, somehow sc- 
cured a castoff tie of Yeats’s which she sported on a blouse. Kven as 
I now write, after meeting through the years many who had stirred 
the world in various ways, I still think Yeats was the most remark- 

remariable! ^ ^ ^ ^ man ? thc 

The students in our residence house became persistent Abbey 
Theater goers; what our elders and professors gave out about it made 
no difference to us. The intellectual excitement brought into our 
ives y le theater, its dramatists, and the literary movement gen¬ 
erally roused our minds to more of a pitch than' ail the lein^h e 

ho,T e ^r bl ? in i S ' But t0 do them i ustice > the heads of the residence 
house did not ask us to confomi to their ideas of literary SS 

bu Penmtted us to go to all the performances. We started I ch,b 
called the Twihght Literary Society from Yeats’s Celtic Twilight 
of which I was president; it was small, comjxiscd of about twelve 
literary enthusiasts, but small as our body was it « 
some ice in the literary and artistic circles of our cinihlritvVi! 
aty was not too large, and it was not difficult to take t fe V{ v 

“nl^f thC Wh ° IC tWI1: WC ^2 

^ &c*T. k. Aniujtiariiiu 

fte Gaelic ^r" C - 

yomg and eager, and this was our Jy of tavi, g in ,1 ll 
were not satisfied to eo tn nni . 7 , g f grand hl,lt • We 

went to eveiv perfo^anc^nnKl 6 ^ 01 ? 31106 ! 0 ^ Cadl of th ° 1%*, 

Our ^ thC ^ ***«**■ 

arter an opening night was so great that we would 
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stay awake most of the night discussing the play* New literature and 
new ideas are perhaps always for the young who accept them readily 
and enthusiastically. 


n 

'the Abhev Theater, then in its early days, opened only one week 
a month, and despite the fact that it was a week of great excitement 
in Dublin, the performances were hut sparsely attended. It was only 
when its outside fame began to decline a hit that the theater became 
popular with the natives, and at present, the period in which I write, 
it is certainly three or four times as full as it was in the days of its 
great plays. We students in the cheap seats were delighted with 
ail the plays, good and had, and with all the actors and actresses as 
well as with the audiences. Ihe actors at this period were amateurs 
in the sense that they worked at other occupations during the day, 
and, in the beginning, anyway, gave all their services voluntarily. 
A little later they got small salaries. I think only two of the com¬ 
pany had any exjjerienee in acting previously: these were the 
brothers Fay who had played in some sort of vaudeville. Willie 
played in comedy and Frank played mostly in poetic dramas, but 
all the actors and actresses had beautiful voices, Frank Fay and 
Sara Allgood especially. When they played in a Yeats play they 
would speak the verse nobly, in a way that would often make the 
thrilled audience rise to its feet at the end and applaud. I have 
seen young Dublin mechanics sit entranced at verse plays; their 
taste had not been spoiled by much theater going, and in those days 
there were no movies. Besides, they loved to see the legends of the 
country and the people of the country put into plays. When Yeats’s 
Kathleen ni Hmtlihm was performed they would rise to their feet 
in a display of emotion that was not perhaps more moving than 
Yeats’s emotion when he came on the stage to acknowledge their 
calls. In fact the audience, though few, were such as to arouse any 
author to summon up his best powers. I have never anywhere seen 
such a responsive audience; they had an instinct for literature, 
whether they were students or workingmen in the pit, or the bour¬ 
geoisie or aristocracy in the stalls. 

There were not many excitements except artistic, political, or 
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rdigious excitements, and the artistic excitements were literature 
and painting; there was not much music or sculpture, and perhaps 
the reason literary and art movements were so rousing was that 
they really expressed the country; they were native, 'lire important 
concerts were naturally of foreign music, as they are in everv Fug- 
lish-speaking country, and a people isolated from the rest of the 
world for too long had no great interest in it. However, the na¬ 
tional festrval, the Feis Ceoil, which set itself to discover native 
musicians, composers, and singers, aroused an interest in the whole 
country; in fact all the movements were bound up with nationalism 
and patriotism. Among the singers discovered at a Feis Ceoil was 
John McCormack; James Joyce also appeared as a singer at this fes 
tival, and but for some misadventure which I now forget—I think 
rt was that his shortsighted eyes were not equal to the test of sight 
reading-might have been first presented to the world as a singer 
_ Except for a couple of singers, I do not remember that the Feis 
Ceorl discovered much distinguished musical talent. The efforts at 
musical composition were, I think, very much wluit the French call 
voulu, part of a determined desire to revive everything that Ireland 
W once Stood for, or ,h« if w.r, ta s i„«| j, c “,^l S 
There were attempts at writing opera as well as every other sod of 
musical composition, and people patriotically attended perform 
fees of musical works that came out of native brains no m i 
how bored they were. These works had poetic sounding Gallic 
names, inspired by Irish legends or mythology. One, an «,*. n bv a 

loTon' l hlI J yw f h . 10wn at thc timc > O’Brien Butler (afterwards 
lost on the Lusitania), was called Muiighm, meaning The Sea 

Swan; a composition by another with a less CJaelic,s<, 3 i„l 

^w^<Si*rH7T mantic tM f- lt was M c “ fmh 

or the other." The mmical ™ * ... ptak—it must be one 

musical composition assuredly got production 
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only because of persistent accusations that the native composers, 
whoever they were, got no showing. 'Hie local satirical poetic talent 
was exercised on the composers, and Pellisicr’s mustache was good 
for clever lines. Vaguely I recall a rhyme about: 


Little jokes that once were dear 
To long mustached Pellisier. 

Actually, there was one fine composer living about this time in 
Dublin, Arnold Bax. But he was young and English, and nobody 
knew much about his composing, though he was well known in 
musical circles in Dmdon. Dublin was certainly not lacking in mu* 
steal appreciation. It had a couple of good amateur orchestras, sev¬ 
eral good instrumentalists, one or two well known native conductors, 
besides a couple of imported ones. But, musically speaking, the real 
interest was in opera and in singing generally, as is shown in Joyce’s 
books. In the big theaters where the London and foreign companies 
played, tiie denizens of the top gallery-the “gods" where the scats 
were sixpence—-always had amongst them plenty of singers, some 
with a fair local reputation, who sang for the audience during the 
somewhat long intermissions. When the curtain fell on an act and 
the rather dreary commercial orchestra ceased its sounds, someone 
would call up to the “gods,” “Raise us a harmony,” and the har¬ 
mony would start, sometimes several voices together singing a 
patriotic ballad or an old come all-ye, sometimes a solo singer would 
give an aria from an opeta—“1 li, mister, give us a stave from Figaro." 
Or it might he Pagliacci, or some other favorite. In response a 
young man would stand up and troll forth in a sort of Italian “la cr 
darem." But the audience was happiest when they could join in 
some patriotic ballad like “’Die West’s Awake" or "'Die Croppy 
Boy” or in the chorus of one of Dublin’s familiar street songs like 
“Molly Malone”: 

She was a fishmonger 
And that was no wonder 
Her father and mother were fishmongers, too, 

And wheeled a wheel barrow 
Through streets wide and narrow 
Crying, “Cockles and mussels. Alive, Alive Ol” 
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The song concluded: 


She died of a fayver. 

And nothing could save her. 

And that was the last of sweet Molly Malone 
But her ghost wheels a barrow 
Through streets wide and narrow, 

Ci y in & “Cockles and mussels, Alive, Alive 01” 


At the end of each stanza, the less genteel part of the audience, on 
whom the Anglo-Saxon virtue of decorum sat lightly, would break 
out resoundingly in one grand chorus: 


“Cockles and mussels, Alive, Alive O!" 

And the “Alive O!” of the chorus would be repeated several times 
with an augmenting volume of voices and an increasing lugubri'. 
ousness. A London actor like Martin Harvey, who liked life uid 

Cl: “ aud r, ce ’ ™ , " d bc <“**■> 

^£21^ opm r on that S c cncrgy into 

expression made the singers less capable of attention for the next 

wh^dTrintXTnT ° n WCrC n0t aIl0WCd in thc Ahl *Y 'heater. 

Kcln S ? mterm, . ssl0ns ' onc P a * of the audience sat in its 
seats listening to an exquisite little orchestra of a few instruments 

to a violin solo by a very distinguished artist, Arthur Harley uui 
another part betook itself to the tearoom and c.if I i tLt n 
discussions about the play or the acting. % & mkttt 

Th ®^* e ^diversion during the intermission was the audience 

'rr- v h ° ^ 

the well-known Dubliners tl„> ^ C ° T ff lh , CS Jum S- Il ‘ addition to 

Cootine»wTu~ i 1 ?,T“ M * fanw “' and 

spaladed, bearded fordgner tying tottlk"" aXot''' lil'cn™ 
™<h an open drebonary in ^ ^ 
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qnently. It may he that only in a comparatively small city like 
Dublin, where the population was not much more than half a 
million and where all the movements had their headquarters in the 
centei of the city, such easy familiarity between writers and audi¬ 
ence was possible. However, I think such familiarity quite possible 
in Paris. 

1 'he three directors of the theater, Yeats, Synge, and Lady 
Gregory, were in the audience at every performance; the week of 
the Abbey plays and the week after were full of all sorts of intellec¬ 
tual excitements—'meetings of the National Literary Society at 
which Yeats would so frequently speak, meetings of the students’ 
societies at which It eats, Duly Gregory, and Lord Dunsany, as well 
as the younger writers, sometimes appeared. Then there were dis¬ 
cussion groups, like the Contemporary Club, a men’s club which 
once a mouth admitted women; meetings of the Arts Club, meet¬ 
ings of odds and etuis of societies such as the 'Ilteosophical Society, 
the Archaeological Society, innumerable Gaelic league meetings, 
not to speak of the Agricultural Organization Society, which Horace 
Plunkett, laud Dtmsany’s uncle, had founded and of which A.F. 
was the leading light. 

Yeats ami Duly Gregory would make an entrance into the theater 
together, as this was the period of their fruitful literary partnership, 
and as it was a small theater they were visible to all. The sartorial 
getup of the celebrities greatly interested the audience. Yeats 
would he attired in a black velvet jacket and flowing tic, though, on 
imjKrrtant occasions, he would appear in full evening dress. I think 
he was always attached to clothes anti jxasonal adornments; any¬ 
how, his appearance certainly was picturesque, though by no means 
the only picturesque nude in the Abbey Theater. 

In those days there were many men in Dublin who returned to 
the wearing of Gaelic kilts, which differed from the familiar Scots 
kilts by being plain saffron or green in color; sometimes the kilt 
would be saffron and the brath green, fastened to the shoulder of 
the jacket with a 'Para broach of silver or copper. For a tall, well- 
built figure the kilts are the most becoming of all forms of dress 
for a man, making him look both romantic and virile. Several of the 
writers affected them: Darrell Figgis, who wrote poetry and novels 
and had a career later as a politician in the new Irish state, Thomas 
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MacDonagh, who wrote poetry and later taught in the National 
University, and who signed the proclamation of the Irish Republic 
m 1916; kilts were occasionally worn by the brothers Pcarse-P id 
nuc, who founded a bilingual school, and Willie who was a scuh> 
tor. The last three were executed in i 91 6 as leaders of the insur¬ 
rection and signers of the proclamation of the Irish Republic. Fi m '«t 
also had a violent end. He committed suicide as part of the out- 
come of a tragic love affair. But the most picturesque of those who 
arrayed themselves m kilts was lord Ashbourne's son, William 
Gibson, afterwards himself Lord Ashbourne, who, when he s Z 
ceeded to the title, insisted on addressing the House of Lords in 
Irish He was one of the Celtophilcs who refused to speak the 

fnd S T Sh l! ai T UaSe an( f confinccI himsclf conversation to French 
and Irish. To meet-him striding around the foyer of the Abbey 

Theater or up O Gonnen Street in his kilts and to be S 
him in Irish, “Dia 'gus Mhuire duit or "Bon jour, mev pt 4 es 
dames, was to have experienced an added excitement to the dav 
More romantic in ancestry and in title if not 

Lord Castletown of Upper Ossory, in Irish the MacflilbiRidraic a 
Gaelic Leaguer, a descendant of the kings of Ossorv who in tfJ/ 
pnme had looked down on the kin« of ?? o ‘ T 

0“ s r “ ° dd way !“ in itn 

veiythmg. He also headed or invented one or several of if. 

v™ movements for saving the \ „ " ^ 

descendants of historic Tril f r ' 1,kc Imn ’ honest to God 
Ur™ „ . . historic Irish families, some flaunti'm* »t>». *.:o„ 

The,” denoting that they were head of a™. ! g . thc hUc 

these old Irish Lilies we,7lcss^oaril,t f",' f <’ f 

one might expect and forth,* f a,lst an<i democratic than 
the inner circles of "nv of the Lr”” "TT" ” ,Mrcl >' in 

fellow Gaels from Scotland atP'r^r” 4 ?! s ’ ^ ccas i 0,w % picturesque 
would appear, ^ ° f . their 

ent intonation; and thev sane tK„ ® ® dS hut with a differ 
Celts they were given to sfnL p 'H °t r ° USmg Son « s ’ fot Iik{ *‘ 

LehowThavc Ze K?lo ftllZ °l 

tongs, which so often ZeTovesot o T ,he 

on the mournful side. 8 ° teligtous songs and a little 
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In decorating themselves in a traditional Irish manner, the fe¬ 
male sex were not behindhand, especially the youthful members 
thereof. It may be doubted, however, if the women’s garment which 
really had been concocted from pictures was especially Irish: it was 
probably simply the costume of the medieval European lady with 
1 few fancy Celtic fixtures attached. A girl poet, friend of mine, 
VIoirin Fox, never wore any other garb. She would appear in the 
\bbey in gorgeous purple and gold, a tore on her forehead, a Tara 
Hoaeh fastening her brath, and various other accouterments of the 
indent Irish, including the inevitable amber. The rest of us only 
iccasionally appeared in Gaelic costume, which, of course, had to 
)e of Irish manufactured material For dressy wear I had a white 
garment with blue and green embroidery, a blue brath, copper 
touches, and other archaeological adornments. For more ordinary 
vear, 1 had the Irish costume in blue green, a brath of the same 
•olor with embroideries out of the Book of Kells. These, as I rc- 
nember, were chiefly of snakes eating one another’s tails. With 
his went a blue stone necklace, a little silver harp fastening the 
.rath, a silver Claddagh ring, and a silver snake bracelet which I’m 
fraid was early Victorian rather than early Celtic. ’lhis getup was 
11 right for the Abbey ’theater or Gaelic League dances, but once 
/hen myself and a friend, Siav Trench, in a similar getup and a 
.lore striking color scheme, walked together down a street where 
lie fishwomen were selling their fish, we were openly derided. The 
slunongcrs called out, "Will yez look at the Irishers tiying to look 
ke stained-glass windows? What is the country coming to at all, 
t all? 'Ihem Irishers arc going daftl” Wc were not too sensitive to 
diculc, but wc did not again wear such garments in parts of the 
tty where anything out of tho ordinary was mocked at so vocifcr- 
usly* 

'though wc had a grand time decorating ourselves in this 
tanner, truth compels me to state that, in strikingness of appear- 
the male sex put it all over the female at all national funo 
on$» Douglas Hyde, with his strange dark face, seemed a prehis- 
rac Celt or one of those the history books called Firbolgs, rolling 
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off rapid Irish through his long black mustache, A.F.. with his fuff 
brown beard, looked like the Celtic sea god Mauauuun Mac Xrir 
whose role he once played in a drama of his own. Synge had the 
most sensitive face of all the writers. He .seemed to me vervdiffer- 
ent from the description that George Moore was to make’of him 
“as a man of such rough and uncultivated aspect that he looked as 
if he had come out of Den-inrush." To me he seemed far from this 
wrth his nervous pale face, high forehead, and retiring manner. 1 Ic 
ooked very much like the Fritz Kreisler of thirty vents ago. who 
then dressed very much like the Synge we knew. 1 Ie was different 

body thC ° therS m t lC Abbcy 111 tluit Ilc tIid uot folk much to any- 

The younger writers-and I have never seen anywhere so mam 
young people cutting figures of importance-attired in various de 
grees of shabbiness, talked a great deal both in public and pi hate 
Lord Dunsany did not seem to care much for Yeats or Lad! C w 
ory but was very affable to the students. He belonged 
Insh family, the Plunketts, who had started out as hold \ ‘ 
adventure*. Then***, and their caste were 

Zl vV !?? AmiaIs of lhe Musters: "On the mad 

robbTh^ S m d *? r0ghccla ’ thcrc bc «><■* strongholds of two .meat 

if thp t bar °!i S ' ! T kct V >f FinguiI am! <»f Dunsam ’md 

ff the traveller fails to fall into the hands of Fmgali he w.ll 

suredly fall into the hands of Dunsany." Hut utn I >u 11 vt m 1 i d 

nothing of the demeanor of a bold robber baron. He was rom mf, • 

deHeT" 100 ^ 3nd Wh ° n hc s I K)kc ilt and 'literalv so 

a '“‘ bc • kmM - 

andLSown SSST l! "“'T 

castle of Dunsanv was hir£ £f „« 7 ^ J il 't of his 

fell foul oS y oTL^ ™ hut it 

was of fairly recent build Indeogf T * l, ' vadc ^’ am * w some of it 

.r 1 "r «." 

toe cal, the kter par, 

great Irish families, were ordered 1 to "Hd * ''"f ?**' ht ' ;ul% <>f thc 
Lady Dunsany of thrd DCTiod^!k!l . "I ‘ ■“■"a.l.t/' IV 
others, and Cronrwdl turned his cl™ 
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damaged a lot of it. The Indy Dunsany of our period was a bril¬ 
liant and charming Englishwoman of great naturalness and humor, 
who. like the ladies of the French salon, had read many books, 
known many intellectuals, and seen many lands. She made herself 
a gracious hostess to her husband’s friends in the literary move¬ 
ment, though her jiatience must have often been severely tried by 
the rebel irishmen she entertained. Marry people thought that 
Lord Ihuisany did not get the showing in the new movement com¬ 
mensurate with the importance of his work, for his plays always 
drew a considerable audience, and he himself was quite an in¬ 
spiriting figure. 


$»> CHAPTER 

A Counfry’s Awakening 

At this time, not only the literary and dramatic movement and the 
Gaelic league, hut all the other diverse national movements-polit 
real, Stun Fein, economic, industrial—were beginning to make the 
pulses of the young and eager heat faster and faster. 'Ihe older and 
startler people guessed that it would all end in one more fight for 
freedom from the British, and they shook their heath-such fights 
had always failed ami had actually done more harm than good to 
the country, they maintained. For centuries, in almost every gen¬ 
eration, there had been uprisings; the country was littered with 
ruins from wars and rebellions and at one time or another armies 
anti leaders from the Continent, French or Spanish, had come over 
to help, hut the issue was always defeat. "They went forth to battle, 
hut they always fell," the old poem said about the Celts, arid it 
was repeated so often that even they themselves began to acquiesce 
in the belief abroad that they were a romantic, poetic, charming, 
and ineffective people, destined to failure and incapable of govern¬ 
ing themselves. Indeed every activity in the country seemed to go 
down in failure, ’t here was no money to hack any enterprise, and 
the stench of frustration and oppression was widespread in the 
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land—that is, until all these movements, started at the end of the 
last century or the beginning of this, converged and began to stir 
the country to life once more. 

Before our generation the names of those who had died for Ire¬ 
land were the dearest names of all-Sarsfield, Wolfe 'I'one, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, Robert Emmet. Many a young man and woman 
grew up dreaming of dying for Ireland and leaving behind a name 
immortal m the country's memory. Dying for freedom, suffering 
for freedom, was the great road to fame and renown, the sure way 
of having one's name remembered forever. But in our day, under 
fte new leadership, young people began to think that living for 
the country and doing something for it might be as good as dying 
for it. The hero of one of the old sagas, Cuchnlainn, had uttered 
that sentence, I care not if my life have but the span of a night 
and a day if my deeds be spoken of by the men of Kiriim,” and 
many of my fellow students, not only the young men but the girls 
wrote the sentence in their notebooks or beneath their nanms in 
* e ° ld , Ir f texts tIlat everybody was beginning to read, most of 
us, to be sure, in Lady Gregorys or Standish O’Grady’s English 
versions. Some of my fellow students, however, were good C'Sc 

scholars and could read the original texts or a nwul/'m™. i 
of the original texts. W modernized version 

It was now twenty years since Dr. Douglas Hyde founded the 

Stum STa 7 iVe 5? Msh ,ai « c - 10 "*«*» t« «ic native 

were still iih^S 126 hC C T t 7 * i )arts of country 
were still Insh-speakmg, especially m the West, and of course m 

the islands on the western coast it was the only language In K„*. 

hsh-speaking Dublin the passion for learning Irish'showed itseff 

among all ages, all classes, and all professions. In the evcnhS a te 

the language they knew with people whose fore! J.rl h-T / * 

sdinl 6 anCestral Summer schools under'distingukhed 

I " ! were started where adalts wcnt B ^ 
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language, but the athletic games and the native dances. These 
dances had romantic names—the Waves of Tory, the Bridge of 
Athlone, the Walls of Limerick—and there were jigs and reels 
danced to old tunes that were athletic exercises in themselves. Even 
the most vigorous of us in our teens would be breathless after ramp¬ 
ing through a rousing jig or reel. 

Like every activity in life that is a success, it was part play, a good 
time was had by all. The English Government, on the alert for polit¬ 
ical and rebel movements, paid no attention to the cultural move¬ 
ments. The attempts to destroy the native language and substitute 
English had succeeded pretty well, and there still remained the 
remnants of the penal laws against using Irish. Anybody who had 
his name printed in Irish on a vehicle was summoned to court and 
had to pay a fine. Thus, if one Irish speaking James MacCarvill of 
Newton called himself by his right Irish name of Kaunas Mac- 
Ceaibhaili of Haile nua, he was summoned to court and fined. But 
there was no law in the way of the Gaelie league, the literary or 
dramatic movements, so they alt flourished. In fact, if anything, 
England encouraged them, probably thinking they would take 
the people’s minds off the struggle for freedom. 

About the new Irish literature, intellectual England was enthusi¬ 
astic. Massingham, the great editor of the Nation, welcomed the 
work of the Irish writers, as did the Manchester Guardian. 'lire 
players and diamutists were made much of in Oxford and in I/m- 
dou. The irruption of these inhabitants of John Hull’s other island 
into Loudon had some of the features of Columbus’s bringing 
home specimens of the natives of the land he had discovered or of 
the first official Japanese visit to America—they were strange, un¬ 
familiar beings; their appearance, their coloring, their peculiar 
names were carefully described. Arthur Symons, whose Symbolist 
Movement in Literature was read avidly in Dublin, spoke warmly 
of the plays and the players. I le wrote of one of the actresses, Mairc 
Nie Shiublaigh, whose name was a tongue twister for a Saxon, 
“One of the maidens is beautiful, with a strange, wan, disquieting 
beauty.” She was a friend of mine, and like me she had anemia, 
which accounted for her wanness and maybe for her disquieting¬ 
ness. But there was no doubt about her beauty, and her voice, like 
her face, was lovely, though not so rich as Sara Allgood’s voice, of 
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which Mrs. Patrick Campbell said, “It is the most beautiful on the 
Enghsh-speakm g stage.” Sara’s wonderful voice and rich personality 
and Maires beauty and strange golden eyes are mixed up with ail 
my mexnones of Dublin of those days and with Yeats’s jLtrv and 
plays, which they both interpreted at the Abbey. 

. F? § enera ti°n interested in drama, not only in Ireland but 

But to our elders m Dublin it was Maud Connc’s creation of 

£ 5* Wa * «*“*«“* J 1 '™ who saw her on the first nights^ 
that when she came on the stage, with her marvelous beautv he 
height, and the memories of her militant patriotism, people's'he- rts 
stopped beating, and many, including Yeats himself, wept ire hi 

haT C 4uch I T h ™° n scdl ‘g’ C0I!lin g <»> «'e stage of the little 
Rn ’, S h beautiful woman to play my poor old Kathleen ’* 

L ui ^,r m!.,. c^, k & 

A woman Homer sung 
Till life and letters seem 

But an heroic dream. 

But for us, the younger ones who had not seen n 
performance, there wk <Jnro aii„ , : . 11 M< uul (.otmes 

voice —1 rea% mom rllf ^ W f ^ rid ‘ 
which I also heard in Dublin aboiiHhL°I- C * m* vS:lr:1 ) 1 Hcni hardfs, 
three decades, it soun *i m Si N '7'than 
tie Shee in Lady Gregor!"TwiSf'f^ Aoil ’ lu ' 11 " f 

Deirdre, “Why is it, oS'dai ‘ Sa- Vrat ” 

in Synge's Riders to the Sea, and the.' rich hmmn ™“!“ 

XXr - Wid « a-“ *&T«£ 

kinds.^U,™ cta« ““ 

fened the WattsItacsfor t 1 •W* I*" 

morahAg in thd/art S £,t,T ''iT a l ‘" lc ' 

mg with life. Dublin was reduced to- tl t * a l,d l' Ui 
by Watts, by that picture SIi • l ° mystlv "‘Station 

Gave I Hav<^What*I KeptT Lost '^nrintwT’l -T'" #> " Wlu ' 1 

P 1 P nnhi ol which were to be seen 
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in almost everybody's house, as well as that other of “Hope” blind¬ 
fold, seated on a globe. 


ri 

What one heard most about was, of course, literature, especially 
poctiy. Though thrilling poetry' had been written in Gaelic and 
lyric jHictry at a time when it was not being written in Knglish, 
actually not a great deal of real poetry had been written by the 
Irish in Knglish. 'Ibis was no doubt partly due to the operation of 
the penal laws, when all education for tire natives had been pro¬ 
hibited except such as they could get secretly or in schools and 
colleges on the Continent: this often meant, in practice, that those 
so educated might know French very well, hut not much English. 
Of course, among the poets before our time there had been 'Dramas 
Moure, beloved by the older generation, but for ours he had almost 
no apjJtsrl. What we eared for was the poetry that sprung out of 
Gaelic inspiration, that of Mangan and Ferguson, Callanan, or such 
as showed certain native satiric qualities as were irt the anonymous 
ballads like '"lire Niglrt Before I-arry Was Stretched," and “Johnny, 

111.rrdly Knew Ye,” the same qualities which Swift showed irr prose 
and verse; Swift was really a Dublin poet—the town was haunted 
by him, I often thought; his street songs were still sung; the Sinn 
Fein movement championed his political ideas, arrd we students all 
read his verse and prose. Then, Dr. Douglas Hyde’s translations of 
The Love Songs of Ccmmclit threw trs all into the sartre sort of 
excitement that Herder’s translations of folk poetry or Percy’s Rcl- 
k/ucs of Ancient English Poetry had thrown people into in the 
eighteenth century. 'Ihose anonymous West-of Ireland songs were 
mostly women’s love songs, and they were unlike any love poetry 
we read in other languages. 'Huey had a directness of communica¬ 
tion, an intensity of emotion which, I think, is the special Celtic 
gift to literature. It was odd that in a country where romantic love 
was not part of the social organization, where it was even mocked 
at, where marriages were arranged and were even a sort of deliber¬ 
ate alliance between families, there should have been love poetry 
of such a high kind. We read these songs in the original and in the 
striking translations so often that we knew them by heart 'Hie 
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occasional carelessness of Douglas Hyde’s language seemed to he 
all right in these versions of folk poetry. A stylist could easily find 
fault with some of the words in the following: 

Ringleted youth of my love, 

With thy locks bound loosely behind thee, 

You passed by the way above. 

But you never came in to find me. 

Where were the harm for you 
If you came for a little to see me? 

Your kiss was awakening dew 
Were I ever so ill or so dreamy. 


1 thought, O my love, yon were so— 

As the sun or the moon on a fountain. 

And I thought after that you were snow, 

Ine cold snow on top of the mountain, 

t * th ° u S }lt aftcr that you were more 
Like God s lamp shining to find me, 

Or the bright star of knowledge before. 

Or the star of knowledge behind me, 

but we knew it was grand love poetry. It was the noetrv nf 
yearning, and unsophistication. And not only this bu/it was e 
special expression of the women of the race we bdonml to women 

L°JnLriT d t0 mCn whom th °y harcl y knewt who' took it 
for granted that marriage was a destiny they had to accent b W 

an aspiration of the heart and spirit to bemX ’ f 

M wo ris b yp eo pl e„hoh ad ncv„h andWa 4^ 

* * 

ature and to revive a national life. A spirit that had bo 

awoke. It was surprising that the Enriidt r\ * U ” °! 1 ^ <ls tT I’ 

claimed Land League meeti„i .ff “ ^ernmeut, which pro 

Parliament into gaol for som/>l>n* n< r 1 - rt T l j 1C Imf * n,CI, ‘ fj frs of 
or only *** no notice, 

was bound to devcloD M? , ro d !‘ aVC rc;,Iiza! ^ 

to throw off the English yoke But rt* T* ) ,n0rt <ic,t ' muu od fight 
glISl1 yoke. But the truth was that English of- 
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ficiaklom never knew Ireland very well, lire English nation did not 
understand the Irish nation in spite of all the intermarriages over 
hundreds of years, in spite of the fact that the amount of Irish blood 
in England is surprisingly large. A difference in religion has, of 
course, to be taken into account, but besides this there was a dif¬ 
ference in education. Irish education, to an astonishing degree, was 
on the Continental model, and not only that, but most educated 
Irish people had received some part of tlieir education on the Con¬ 
tinent, whereas this was not at all to the same extent in England. 
Of course, a minority of Irish people had received some part of 
their education in England, but these did not have much influence 
on the trend of thought, especially on the new kind of thought, in 
the country. 

It would be fallacious to suggest that the country as a whole read 
the best work of the literary movement either in Irish or English. 
In the Irish-speaking districts the people had their own traditional 
poetry which they sang or lilted without a musical accompaniment 
and sometimes recited. In the rest of the country there was a pop¬ 
ular poetry which had some direct bearing on the lives of the peo¬ 
ple; there was also a certain amount of literate verse such as is writ¬ 
ten everywhere by people with rhythmical talent. There was Wil¬ 
liam Rooney, who wrote the poetry that everybody in the political 
organizations recited; there was William Darn, whose verses the 
students read, ami probably other people, though 1 never met them. 
Long afterwards, in the 1930 s, James Joyce, who had been a student 
some years before me, recalled so much of William Dura, as did I, 
that, sitting in a Paris cafe, we were able to repeat his verses line 
by alternative line, 'there was much Kathleen m Houlihan, Dark 
Rosaleen jwetry written, and there were several well-known women 
poets, some with considerable influence. There was Kthna Car- 
berry, whose work closely touched the experiences of the people. 
Every one of the numerous mothers who had a son or daughter in 
America was pierced to the heart by her 

O Pa is I ecu hum, hut it vexed her sore, 

'Hie day you turned from your mother’s door 

For the wide grey sea and the strife and the din < 

That lie beyond where the ships go in. 
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Has the world been good to you, Paistccn Finn? 
Has me yellow gold that you sought to win 
Been worth the toil and the danger dared? 

Has plenty blessed you and sorrow spared? 


"cSsTe“; 8 0 f£ g ^ fOT roman,ic 0^ * her 

My heart's desire, my treasure, our wooing time was brief 
Fr om the misty dawn of April till the falling of the leaf- 
From the first clear cuckoo calling ’ 

Till the harvest gold was falling, 

And my store of joy was garnered with the binding of the sheaf 

>r s *• w 

, ror css tnan a >ear of Scumas MacManus In her 
day she was probably the most widely read poet in Ireland r 

6 eXpen ' n “ and h. literature !o U ,K 

**"• sra, “ 

r "‘“' a " y 

at the oftermd ,h™ t K ‘ Ual ^ 

hardtoeq^Ur to b“t M a hM !a,<S! “ d 'ha. is 2 

than the Irish themselves- it is douhtl'° r< l| :nhC1 ' l ,‘ >f lllis l<lw lci ' d 
oppression, of o dv're'l' ° 

ten. o, id ^ !'“■ ,Cni "' C ** 

poverty but in perpetual fa, of evLioS lf T' 1 *'! 1 ”' 

the rent or if the children in America could „L 1 uuote 
home what« necessary. Not Z y “ad ' f m,d 

chase sum for the land L r o . ad “ !c P^sant to pay a pur- 
aho to ‘■faking it, b'r/ho ‘had 

never saw the people who suDDorf-ed \ ■” absc P te f vcr y often who 
rents from. That poverty ignorant r nm ™ * IC and i,e drcw Ms 
the result, that minds became HitTtA- frustrations were 

^ Me crazy, C a f mcHt " CS ««*« than 

part of tire peop l c m the oou..t«3«lde took 
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little interest in wluit was called the Irish Revival, was not sur¬ 
prising; they had enough to do to keep alive at all without any mar¬ 
gin of energy for artistic interests or to bother much about the 
poetry writing, playwriting, and painting that was going on in the 
capital. The real passion of the people was for freedom, to own 
their land and their country, and this was stimulated by all the 
new movements. The energy generated spread all over the country, 
even among people who did not know or care for the movements 
that carried it. There were great personalities, real leaders behind 
these movements, people not only of high talents and patriotism, 
but of strong character, great disinterestedness, and unshakable 
courage. 

CHAPTER II 

Lady Gregory of the Abbey Theater 


A certain amount (if the outstanding leadership was feminine: on 
the political side there were Maud Gonne and Countess Mnrkievicz 
(Constance Core Booth, the daughter of Sir Henry Gore-Booth, a 
neighboring landowner from Yeats's native Sligo). But it may 
be that history will decide that the most remarkable was Duly 
Cregory-~m fact, she very likely was one of the most remarkable 
women of her time. There must have been many people in Dublin 
who really liked her, but actually 1 remember very few. There were, 
of course, some people connected with the Abbey Theater, and 
there was always Yeats, who remained devoted to her to the day 
of her death. Indeed their friendship was that best of all literary 
friendships, one between a man and a woman who admire each 
other's work and personality. In art women are great allies of men, 
and Yeats, a man of genius, had many women allies, but perhaps 
outstanding men in any avocation have. It seemed, however, very 
odd that in a movement making a hid for the support of Dublin 
and the Irish people generally, both gentle and simple, one of the 
leaders should he so aloof and condescending as Duly Gregory was. 
'Hie Irish are not as likely to be snobbish as are the English, but 
when Irish snobbery exists at all it is fierce, fantastic, and absurd, 
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and without the basis in inherited class pattern that gives it its driv¬ 
ing force in England. Snobbery in Ireland comes partly from orig¬ 
inally being an attitude of the invaders toward the invaded. Lady 
Gregory was a snob and kept herself apart from Dublin life. She 
not only did not appear at the numerous Dublin literary evenings, 
of which A.E.’s Sunday evenings were the most frequented, and 
where distinguished foreigners met each other and the natives. One 
never saw her at Commissioner Bailey’s, where even the English 
governors of the country showed up and rubbed shoulders with the 
aborigines; one never saw her at national festivals or at picture ex¬ 
hibitions, except such as her nephew, Hugh Imre, organized. 

Some of her family had been known for their efforts at prose¬ 
lytizing the country people and for distributing tracts and Bibles 
but she herself did not take part in these godly works, at least not 
after she reached maturity. A young relative of hers was a fellow 
student, and this girl used to call Lidy Gregory “Aunt Augusta ” 
with the result that wc students always referred to her behind her 
back as Aunt Augusta. Once in a while she showed up at a literary 
meeting if Yeats was scheduled to speak, and on one of these 
occasions, I remember, the student chairman asked her to eon. 
tribute to the discussion. In a manner that chilled us all she rose 

Srn 1 w? a £ d S !-f , with her clcg;mt lis h’ “ l ncvcr speak except 
through the beautiful voices of our players in our little theater." 

However, after one of those visits to America that were so de¬ 
cisive m the lives of Irish intellectuals, she came back a fluent pub- 

*• J-** 1«* fount! ..plisl,,,', 

from time to time. I remember once, just after her return as the 
audience sat in the Abbey Theater waiting for the play to bernn 
fte curtain slowly rose, and tel,old! instead of the play anil pin,™ 
there was Lady Gregory alone, in the middle of the slai Wr, 
terartly attend and tooling more lilc Qnccn Victoria 

annm’wtt,’ 10 wr n0W 0 " 1,ar I,ok1 3 rap of a sort of Spanish 
allure. With a platform assurance acquired in America where she 

had spoken at clubs and colleges, she? addressed ^S£„^in a 

fairly long speech. We had heard that she had been popular in 

America, especially m the women’s colleges and with the t'irl stu 

even bounced with her famous tact that when her 
g aughters grew up she would have to decide whether she 
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would send than to Smith or Vassar. She did not mean a word of it, 
because she knew perfectly well that if they bothered about a cob 
lege education at ail they could be better educated in Ireland. 

Lady Gregorys title probably stood her in good stead in her 
lecture trips, for in those days any old title seemed glamorous. Her 
husband. Sir William, had been knighted by Queen Victoria for 
services in the colonies, but as George Moore was fond of pointing 
out, the Gregory title belonged to the lowest order in the British 
Empire, Lady Gregory herself was obviously pleased with it, and 
t think the longer she lived the more of a feeling of importance it 
gave her, and^ not only her hut her friends, and especially Yeats. 

I hough she did not go louud to Dublin houses or literarv evenings, 
Svnge seldom did, either, but we knew lie preferred the company 
of the countiy people and liked living in cottages hi Aran and 
Wicklow, and anyhow, though shy, he was always affable and 
courteous, but f *idy (Jregory behaved as if she were a grand duchess, 
and as if the people of Dublin were somehow her subjects. She 
did not eaie enough about people to have a native friendliness to 
them and so was by nature tactless. But witli discipline and culti¬ 
vation slit* had acquired a perfectly fearsome artificial tact, as young 
women at a finishing school acquire artificial charm, ft was the 
kind of tact that might puss muster if exercised by a highly in¬ 
telligent poison on a stupid or uneducated out! who could not see 
through it. But Dublin at that period reeked with intelligence and 
nimble wits of all kinds, and so Lady Gregory's tact was resented 
and ridiculed, though it enabled her often to get the better of those 
in disagreement with her, 1 remember once partly overhearing an 
argument between her and one of the Irish members of Parliament 
at the Abbey Theater, in which she must have gained the upper 
hand. On her leaving the* seat beside him with her studied gra* 
eiousness lie pressed his fingers to his forehead and said in a very 
loud and harassed voice, “Oh, God, oh* God, this Protestant tact! 

I can't bear it!” However, f think the tact maintained a degree of 
surface friendliness with people who were privately exasperated, 
and it was said to have gained financial support for the theater 
from well to do Unionist*;, f here quote the opinion of ’her by a 
member of the early Abbey group: 4l fler diplomacy was successful, 
but because it combined resolution with an artlessness of manner 
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and a flattery of address, it was very annoying. She had kindlv 
fnendly eyes, but a mouth that was inflexible.” 

Augusta Gregory belonged to an old Galway family, the Persses 
of which the first member must have come in with the foreign in¬ 
vasions, and he claimed descent from the Percys of Northumber¬ 
land whom we had heard of in Shakespeare. But her family had 
been a long time in Ireland, and she was as Irish as anylxxly in a 
land where, with so many wars and invasions and even Emigres of 
many lands, almost everybody had some drops or streams of for¬ 
eign blood, as indeed must have been the same in almost every 
European country. In addition. Lady Gregory deliberately and con- 
scienhously acquired as much Irishry as was available. She studied 
the Irish language, Insh history, Irish mythology, and Irish folk 

SreerJan C f n h Ci0U > y or . un ? on ? ciousl y P^'P^cd herself for her 
cart*! as an tah writer and a leader of the renaissance. She became 

Z ' £gU ?’ a” d n but for a ‘ >ccuUilr Of fate, 

she might have hved ail her life in a little Galway village an 

old maid of bookish taste and an interest in Irish tn,dilion ami old 

tash literature. She seemed indeed headed for such a life when at 

file age of thirty; she married old Si, William Gregory'afaZfa 

Sle Brihi wltete he had 

been the British governor of the island. With her mamaire she 

SSL* ^ miSlreK ° f a <*“«&•> boZ and 

of wraith gained by a previous Gregory in that Hast India Comnanv 

whieh was the wedge by whieh India became .art of the bK 
Empire. The Grcgoty fortnne, like a lot of British tanner “ 
come mostly out of Asia. Ci ' IUU 

Augusta was one of a large family; she had several brothers -md 
some of them, especially one whom I knew pretty inteme v 
admired her feat in espousing Sir William. 71ie intelligence of the 
tese family semned to have gone into the dlsM Zc fi Iv 

egotys sisters had distinguished progeny, but the male mein 
here of her family or what T A f c nulc mcm “ 

TEe one I 

as r st- jss? m % mi 
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Sir William Gregory took his young wife to London, where he 
himself was quite a figure, and launched her on a social career 
which was later to become a literary career. The old gentleman 
died not long after their marriage and left her a well-to-do widow 
with an only son. But for the few years of her married life she seems 
to have spent part of the time in London, where she met many 
distinguished men. However, her manner must have been a little 
on the awkward side, for George Moore records lunching with her 
at Coole, shortly after her marriage, where he noted her ill-at-ease 
and timid air, and of afterwards seeing her in her house in London, 
which was visited by many famous people. Once again he notices 
her tactlessness and Sir William’s embarrassment at it. Sir William 
he describes as a man who had the Lord Palmerston air, as had his 
father, George Henry Moore, but who was less interesting and more 
of an opportunist. However, an Irishman is likely to describe an¬ 
other Irishman who has taken lucrative service with the British as 
an opportunist, or even any Irishman who has made money in any 
way. 


n 

If the first important event in Lady Gregory’s life was her mar¬ 
riage to the elderly Sir William, the second was surely her meet¬ 
ing with Yeats. History and biography have it that this took place 
in Edward Martyn’s house, Tullyra Castle, where Yeats and Arthur 
Symons were staying in the summer of 1896. It was Symons’s first 
visit to Ireland, where, I very much doubt, he was very much known 
at the time; later, however, he became a sort of god of the younger 
college set because of his book. The Symbolist Movement in 
Literature, which we devoured. His own poetry was too often 
heavily influenced by Yeats, who, in turn, was influenced by 
Symons’s translations from the French, for a brief period. On this 
occasion he claimed to be a Celt of Cornwall visiting fellow Celts. 
The craze for Celtic things and Celtic mysteries was just beginning 
to sprout, and visitors from America, England, and the Continent 
had started coming to Ireland in search of Celtic magic and Celtic 
twilight. The craze lasted for about twenty years, or up to a little 
while after the last great war—that is, the one which began in 1914 
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—but the magic was certainly there during that time, and the 
glamor and the faerie enchantment, and it as assuredly nearly all 
departed before the fourth decade of this century. Gods and fairies 
did fold their wings and rest for a brief period on historic hills, 
enchanted mounds, and ancient ruins, and then, after another 
space, they fluttered their wings and fled. 

To make a long story short. Lady Gregory, a wealthy widow, 
aged forty-five, full of intelligence, energy, ambition, and patriot- 
rsm, and under the influence of the Celtic enchantment, drove over 
to Edward Martyn’s and invited his guests, Yeats and Symons, to 
luncheon at her house, at Coole near by. Edward Martyn was 
critical of Lady Gregory; at least he was ten years later, when this 
chronicler was a student, but he was never unfriendly to her lie 
had a fine local country humor and was in the habit of remarking 
.those Persses can put a face on anything; they make everything 
they do seem important Look at the Galway Blazers! You'd think 
the way they talked about them, they were the best pack in Irc- 
knd. They're nothing-nothing at all," he would chuckle. Lady 
Gregory, it is hardly necessary to say again, was a Basse, and 
whereas she had undoubtedly the Persse talent for making things 

it°k he i r SV! 1 ? S f m importaut ' > ct thc that 

what she herself did had great importance indeed for her country 

and her country’s literature. Symons, however, was allergic to her, 

and it js recorded that he used to refer to her with fury as 

Strega the Witch. His dislike of her could not have been of that 

kind that men sometimes get up for women of great intelleetual 

Ladv * T\? d f 0t l0ng UflCr ’ kn ™ mw ' h 

Lady G egory s gifts. Her hterary work had been limited to collect¬ 
ing folklore and editing her husband’s journals. 

Hardly had Yeats and Symons entered the library of Coole 

? .T" 1 " 1 ’ tad J' C, W"Y Veto if She 

could not help m thc Irish hterary movement. Yeats, who was very 

"If you t°tch whT, , tls a, “> r-t-lMWo, aunvund Ira 

Thl f ir! W ? at ™ are dmn & y° u will «><>» find your work." 
my tafcd much of Yeats's project for an I*,, a", L 

t i ^Y rfy . Gt ?°V on ,hc «y of finding Ira work. She slartttl hy 

rs aS ^„ n ? T y fot th ° b “ ( «<* K 

an active and popular dramatrst, msofar as an Irish dramatist in 
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those days was popular. It is hard to estimate how great were her 
services in the foundation of the national theater: certainly Yeats 
could not have built it up or run it without her. 

It was the fashion in certain circles to say that Lady Gregory was 
had for Yeats and bad for the literary movement, bad for the na¬ 
tionalist movement. Everybody had different reasons for these 
animadversions: some said she was an ambitious woman who was 
using Yeats and the movement to get a public for her work. Maud 
Gonne, whose emotions were more for the national than for the 
artistic cause, said that when writers came back to Dublin after a 
sojourn in Coole Park, they were less interested in the national 
aspirations and more in their own lack of money. A group of Yeats’s 
friends held that Duly Gregory was infecting Yeats with snobbery, 
with highfalutin notions about aristocracy, and with the despised 
ascendancy affectations. I think all the groups were almost com¬ 
pletely wrong, though there was a modicum of truth in what they 
said. But exaggerating the truth is almost the subtlest form of lying. 
Of course Indy Gregory was a snob, but snobbery did not always 
rule her life; of course she was ambitious, but ambition was not 
always her dominant quality. But her talents were her own, they 
were remarkable, and of the greatest value to Ireland and to Irish 
literature; it was a very good thing that they got public recognition. 
If she had had the talents without the ambition she would not 
have achieved much, for in every country there are women of high 
talents, hut for some strange reason, ambition among greatly tal¬ 
ented women is not common, perhaps because strong emotions go 
with great talent and the satisfying of emotion appears to be a 
major instinet with women; ambition is more likely to be found 
among mediocre, energetic talents; it is likely to be uncommon 
among gifted women who happen, like Lady Gregory, to be per¬ 
sons of wealth ami position, 'these, for the most part, are con¬ 
tented to gather around them men of talent and run a sort of salon; 
this has been the hereditary role of such women. If Lady Gregory 
had simply been one of this kind, and there was that side to her, 
Ireland and literature would have been deprived of a great deal. 

As for the accusation that her influence was against nationalist 
sentiment, there was very little to that. The kind of nationalist 
sentiment then popular in Dublin was not Lady Gregory’s sort, 
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but nobody could doubt the nationalism of her plays. What she 
wanted to do was to help re-create the spirit of the race, to waken 
into consciousness, with the help of literature and a revived racial 
tradition, what had once been potent in Europe and had produced 
so many trained and scholarly minds. She devoted herself to all the 
remains of Irish literature she could find, and not only to the old 
hero tales of Cuchulainn, and the Red Branch, but to all the relics 
of folk literature that could be found in the County Galway. She 
worked at the English language as it was spoken in the villages 
around her, English spoken beautifully with an Irish idiom; in fact 
it may be wondered if there would be any distinctive Irish litera¬ 
ture at all if this idiom should go out of the English spoken in Ire¬ 
land. Lady Gregory could write this sort of English very interest- 
mgly; she wrote her plays in it, her translations from Moli&rc and 
Goldoni, and her versions of the old hero talcs-CuchuIlain of 
Mmitheume and Gods and Fighting Men. The literary lights in 
general might praise Standish O’Grady’s versions as being finer 
and more heroic, but we young people were enraptured with JUdy 
Gregory swntrng and read these books over and over again. It was 
t le same with her plays: they made an immense appeal to us; some 
rich emotions not obvious on the surface of her relations with peo- 
p e went into her work as well as a great knowledge of local Irish 
hfe The Workhouse Ward, The Rising of the Moon, and Spread¬ 
ing the News are little masterpieces, and indeed one might recon¬ 
struct quite a bit of Irish civilization, past and present, from her 
writings if every other way of doing it disappeared. There was some- 

i^T\ ? 78 th3t right int0 thc heaxt * < )f her audience 
th A ^. ter ' ^ m hcr not ve ry good historical plays like 

bvheaS S ° mm l yC f S r , Can StiU lon g Pk** of that play 
bv^bTf-J u charactcrs ~Quccn Gormlai, as played 

by the beautiful Maire Walker, and her farewell words as she left 

wells” to°L t0 R° ° ff ?? ^ ° f 0 rbie y' " M y thousand fare- 
rod'c b/ Vlctorics ” and 1 remember Sara All- 

S nrotec?e?J: V01C p ^ ° f the Shcc > thc ^ Woman 
Evend hfT 6 ™ 11 ' ^ "T/ of the liues of Brian himself. 

tCCnSr PC ° P,C * d0 not rC!nem - 

very striking * ??, witll0ut thcrc being something 
ry st dang m them. I believe Lady Gregory to have been a fine 
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dramatist and a tine writer, though perhaps often too local to make 
much of an appeal to a metropolitan audience. 

She belonged to an Irish national theater, as did all the players 
and all tfie writers whose work was produced, with the exception, 
of course, of the foreign writers and of Bernard Shaw, whose Shew¬ 
ing up of Bianco Fosnef had its premiere in the Abbey. In all she 
wrote there was something noble, for despite her deliberateness, 
her calculated behavior, she was high minded and loved all fine and 
noble things, as people brought up ott great literature are likely to 
do. Her love of Irish literature, old arid new, was intense; sire did 
all she could to keep alive the memory of those who wrote in the 
native language. It was she who put up a monument to the eight¬ 
eenth century Gaelic poet Raftery; she helped spread his fame so 
that practically every literate person in Ireland knew some of 
Raftcry’s poems in the original or in atr English translation—if not 
his love poetry to Maty I hue-, at least his jxretu about himself, one 
of the most exquisite ih.uaUeu/attom of a poet ever made. Here is 
Douglas Hyde's literal translation; 

l am Raftery the I'net 
hull of hop* amt love, 

Wrth eyes that have no light, 

With gentleness that has no misery. 

Going westward on mv pilgrimage 
Bv the light of mv heart, 

Feeble ami tried 
To the curl of my road. 

Behold me now, 

Anti my face to the wall, 

I’layingmusic 
To empty {rockets. 

her the folk puds who wrote in Irish generally played a musical 
instrument of some sort at wakes and weddings, mostly to empty 
pockets, ami were part of the mrmerons wanderers on the roads. 
Raftery was blind anti used to Ik* led from house to house by a 
member of each family he visited, as I used to lead the blind 
'priest' who gave me the curse with Iris blessing, Raftery, his life 
and his poetry, had a great deal of influence, not only on Yeats, 
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Lady Gregory, and Douglas Hyde, but on almost all the younger 
Irish writers of the period. 

For all that was said and felt against Lady Gregory, and nobody 
can escape being attacked in Ireland, she was not only a patriotic 
but a fighting Irishwoman. She fought the opponents of Irish 
tradition, the mockers of the Gaelic inheritance—and these persons 
were well planted in Ireland; there were even native Irishmen like 
Professor Mahaffy, of Trinity College, with a typical Irish face and 
a typical Irish wit, who declared, without knowing a thing about 
it, that old Irish literature was of no value. There was Professor 
Atkinson, who was so overcome by racial antagonism that he an¬ 
nounced, as a counterpropaganda to the Irish renaissance, that 
there was nothing in old Irish literature that was not either silly or 
indecent, who repeated what Yeats called “the traditional slanders 


against Ireland.” Lady Gregory fought all the slanderers, gave them 
back better than they gave, and got under their skins. She did it 
with passionate patriotism and learning, and with the help of 
Douglas Hyde and that other great Celtic artist scholar, Kuuo 
Meyer. She fought for the new Irish literature as well as the old, 
and for the Irish national theater and Irish culture, with a prestige 
that was perhaps all the more potent because she was a wealthy 
woman and the mistress of an old house and estates. In dealing 
with Unionist loyalists and persons of recent English descent, the 
famous tact might have been of some help. But I think it was not 
so much the tact as her honesty of purpose, her single-mindedness, 
her hard disinterested labor for what she believed in, that kept for 
her the friendship of so many people in England and Ireland who 
were inimical to Irish nationalism. For devotion to a cause generally 
arouses respect even among the enemies of the cause, and anyhow, 
not all Unionist loyalists wished Ireland to remain merely a western 
province of Britain; they favored cultural, if not political, independ¬ 
ence and were willing to do what in them lay for the Irish Renais¬ 
sance without compromising themselves. Then it has to he said that 
a certain amount of the antagonism to Lady Gregory was of the kind 
at people of wealth and position arc likely to encounter among 
the economically unprivileged. With all ha faults and snobbery, 
she was a great woman a real leader, one of those who woke up 
n rom the somnolence and lassitude it was too prone to fall 
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into. It is very doubtful indeed it Yeats could have produced as 
much work as he did without her help. It is almost certain that, hut 
for lady (Iregmy, the Irish national theater would have remained 
a dream, or ended in being that failure that so many hopeful under¬ 
takings in Ireland became. 

CHAPTER 12 

The Yeats l Knew 

Iv ANYiiom told Yeats that he had just seen a ghost, or had had a 
strange dream, m had horn a pupil ot William James, or had heard 
IVAmmu/io repeat his sonnets, or had seen Duse so unstrung after 
receiving a letter that she could not go on the stage, he would Ikc 
come all edited anti nitrous and oblivious to everything around 
him. 1 mention these spuial ineidents because 1 have been present 
when they happened. Anything euuneeted w ith the life of the spirit 
or the emotions or the beliefs of mankind—anything, no matter 
how faifctelted, that human intellect or even superstition had ever 
owed allegiance to stilted up an eager movement in his mind. “I 
am a man: nothing human is alien to me," one of the great aneients 
said. "I am a poet," Yeats might base said, ''a man of imagination; 
nothing of human imagination is alien to me.” Because most of us 
have limited tapuutics, this attitude of his often gave people the 
notion that he «onld not i ope with external iitr or piaetiealities. 
Yeats, I should say. had few ini apaeities of any kind; anything he 
might hare wanted to do, presided it interested him steadily, he 
could, by turning Ids {amities onto it, have done. Naturally, hav 
ing the creative ami not the acquisitive mind, he could not have 
been interested in .»• tpmmg anything for aeiptisition's sake; he had 
no interest in getting money except as it could he used for a crea 
live put j wise like founding a tut tonal theater; lit: acquired a hit of 
knowledge, but it was of a kind that his mind could create some 
thing out of; stocking up on dead knowledge as people in mover 
sities often do would not have seemed worth while to him. Knowl- 
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edge of any kind was, as it were, bricks out of which he could build 
something. 

If I say he was well equipped for coping with practicalities, I 
mean such practicalities as seemed worth a man’s devoting his life 
and powers to and as could form a reserve of intellectual and spirit¬ 
ual interests for humanity. He was very far indeed from being the 
type of person he was often satirized as—one of those aesthetic, vain, 
ineffectual people who are sometimes in the arts because they have 
so little interest outside themselves. Max Bcerbohm had caricatured 
him as a long, lean, unvitalized hobbledehoy, with a fishlike mouth, 
m a fantastic posture, introducing George Moore to a Christmas- 
card little figure with a crown on her head, supposed to be the 
queen of the Irish fairies, and this became the current conception 
of him in England, where, though he had many warm admirers, he 
was never understood at all; indeed, it was hard for the Anglo- 
Saxon mind to understand a man who regarded every invention of 
the human imagination, no matter what shape it took, as worthy 
of a certain amount of belief and even of allegiance. Didn’t he 
write that man had invented all things? “Yea, moon and stars and 
all out of his bitter soul/" 


Far from being m any way unvitalized, his personality exuded 

vitality, and his appearance was striking in exactly the opposite way 

from Max Beerbohm’s caricature. His whole being was so charged 

with psychic energy that one became aware of his presence in a 

street, a hall, or a room before one actually saw him. In a country 

where the mixtures of strains brought in by Norman, Danish, and 

English invasions were very obvious in reddish hair and fair com- 

be £ el y d t° what <alkd the black Celts, actually 

mm/ t race in Irdand and known by various 

noweTrO?/ S a u ?i Danaan ~ and bclieved t0 magical 

powers. One could believe very easily that Yeats had magical 

powers; he was very strange-looking, with dark, sorcerer’s eyes, very 

hSnln”. r ol,ve -* i “ n<!d &cc moWcd by tacllect ami hmg- 
nation into a strange and sometimes startling beauty. 

'JmJT SUI ? “ d [ eam that whcn wc met him in the street it 
SS 3 l lf T 7 hl$ 1 b ° dily P rcscnce P asscc l hy those dim eight- 

"“'J? l0VCd 10 tal1 anil as 

the rest of hrm were og in some realm beyond the human and 
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everyday. As I say, one amid easily believe from his appearance that 
he had some sort of magical powers; he had belonged to esoteric 
societies like the Order of the Oolden Dawn and others devoted 
to the work of old magicians and occupied with the ancient wis¬ 
doms and beliefs outside the domain of ordinary human life. We 
knew he was learned in magic, ami as he walked alone in the streets 
he would seem to be talking to himself, his lips moving rhyth¬ 
mically as if he were making seises, for he composed aloud as many 
poets do, Hut we students would delight in thinking that maybe 
lie was composing magic sjiells. for he would seem to he in a sort 
of walking trance. If he met somebody he knew he would give an 
absent minded salute with Ins light hand raised high. It was the old 
European salute of the man on horseback, not unlike the modern 
fascist salute, and it was common enough in Ireland even from men 
to women. Yeats gave it absent mmdcdly with his hand gravely 
raised in a sacerdotal manner ami as if lie were but vaguely aware 
that someone or sometime; lu* knew had passed by. 

It was wonderful in those student years, after listening to some 
minor professor treating literature as if it were a brunch of pedagogy, 
to go to one of the Dubs where Yeats frequently held forth. After 
long horns of wotk in the theater, after what he himself called in a 
poeni "the day’s war with every knave and dolt, theater business, 
management of men," lie would often tome to the students' .so¬ 
cieties and talk to us ot poetiy and t rrtu ism and of the jioets tie had 
known Dow sou, < War Wilde, Lionel Johnson, I leuley, Beardsley, 
John Davidson, < uiutraiy to what 1 have seen in punt seveud times 
in Ametit a, Yeats never knew any of the French symbolists; he had 
met Vet Saute once, but he had nevei known Mailurmd, never gone 
to Mallaime's Tuesday evenings, and all the atticism of his poetry 
built on the notion that in* had part in the eelelnated Mallamu' 
group is muelated to reality, His Front h was ha/y, and he had no 
first hand atquumtaui e with French hteiafuro, symbolist or any 
other sprues, From Arthur Kvimrns lie had pii ked up some knmvi 
edge of the Front h symbolist',, pattu ulatly of Mallamu' 1 , some oi 
whose early wotk Symons had translated and whose eelelnated text 
he was font! of tprotmg: a poem is a mystery for which the reader 
must seek the key, 

However, his knowledge of French symbolism was slight and 
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used to be mocked at by the bright, knowledgeable young persons, 
particularly of the male sex, who took their degrees in modern lan¬ 
guages and literature and who had sojourned in Continental schools 
and universities. But he had known all the poets who had met a 
miserable end. “I am the last of a doomed generation,” he was fond 
of saying. There was Lionel Johnson, who had fallen off a high 
stool in the bar of Mooney’s public house in the Strand and had 
cracked his skull, died of it, and had been made the object of a coro- 
ner’s inquest. “He had never grown except mentally from the age 
of fifteen, Yeats used to inform us. There was Dowson, who had 
died before he was thirty as the result of his reckless life and his 
heavy drinking. There was John Davidson, who had committed 

suicide. There was Oscar Wilde, who had been gaoled for sexual 
inversion. 

There were still alive in those days old Dublin ladies who had 
known Oscar as a young man. “My poor Oscar," one of them would 

IT *■ Ij e „ En f 1S1 pi ! fc hii r in g ao1 for ^nothing—I never did know 
what. I think she thought that it must have been for some natri 
otic activities, as his mother, under the name “Speranza,” had writ • 
en widely known patriotic poems and was considered a great rebel. 
And there was another who used to say, “What are Georgie Shaw’s 

jjlays m oompmstm with Oscar's?" Bernard Shaw was Ml Ccorgic 

m some Dublin circles, ^ 

Yeats would read the poems of “the doomed generation” writers 
m that chanting voice in which he believed all real poets read their 

amo2 the d m h toT Uld *1! ^ lt had } * cn ‘fm fashion 

among them to have unhappy love affairs and at the same time to 

Dtt-Ttwtw^ likC ! h 1 °? aildefe -id Vcrlaic and 

keenthei Wk ’* 1 IOn ? k ° for thcm to Relieve that they could 
eep their minds and spirits pure no matter how they soiled the 

n S SrhaTh 51 ” r I>hySiCa ' 

m. I eats himsdf had the most romantic unhappy love affair of 

wto L Io,°e poto r' t bC v '?? Yr' C0n "°' >“‘I 

, Yc S 'f d thc cl,aracto «■<* «™.«i u. 

S he Ms iLa ” t 0 h0 r TO “ h « M y <■«&"«''"an, 
was a man who ha/ln v f CaUSCS ’ fncndshi P> a,ld literature. He 

>.« di>KSr for a “ u!c ° r i,toM,,y * «* 
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As lie walked along the street or appeared in the Abbey Theater 
or at any one of the innumerable literary and dramatic societies, he 
stood out from die indifferently dressed men around him as care¬ 
fully garbed, with a studied bohemian elegance, an elegance in¬ 
fluenced, no doubt, by the aesthetics of the nineties and by Oscar 
Wilde. Sometimes he would be in dead black, with a flowing tie, 
sometimes in a strange shade of brown; in the evenings he wore a 
black or brown velvet jacket. This dressing set off his personality, as 
did his rhythmic speech and his gestures. I suppose there was a great 
deal that was studied about his appearance in those days, and the 
charge of posing that was often leveled at him had a certain foun¬ 
dation—that is, if one had not enough insight to take the whole 
personality into consideration. A good deal of his posing was due 
to the fact that he really was not very much at home with ordinary 
people, did not know much about life as lived by the rest of us and 
had not a great variety of friends. Then, human energy and human 
interest even in the most powerful personalities are limited, and un¬ 
less people can put on some mask, the outstanding ones can be 
drained of energy by the demands upon them of people and of the 
world. Yeats, then, played the role of the artist, the man who de¬ 
voted his life to the practice of art and the furthering of art. It was 
often said of him in Dublin that Lady Gregory’s influence had 
made him snobbish; I really do not think he needed any external 
influence to make him snobbish; at this period he was afflicted with 
a variety of snobbishnesses that were a sight to behold and an ex¬ 
perience to encounter. First of all, his genius, the nature of his in¬ 
tellectual interests, placed him to some extent apart from the bulk 
of humanity; then, in addition to the common Irish notion of high 
descent, he had, like Villiers de lTsle-Adam, the ideas of the ro¬ 
mantic poets of a noble and chivalrous ancestry, an ancestry de¬ 
voted to high causes. If he had had his choice he would have liked 
to be at the court of a Renaissance prince or duchess, or even with 
Goethe’s Duke in Weimar. Added to this romantic snobbery, he 
had a curious bourgeois snobbery mocked at by George Moore, and 
it was very hard for Yeats to mock back at Moore. Yeats might be 
able, as he certainly was at times, to adopt the grand air of a Ren¬ 
aissance prince, but he often failed in ordinary good manners, and 
he certainly was no match for the easy courtesy of an esfated gentle- 
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man like George Moore or the considerate Lord Chesterfield man¬ 
ners of James Joyce. Yeats often gave an odd impression of being 
not only ill-mannered hut insensitive; James Stephens once told 
me that he had cultivated this mask of insensitivity as a protection 
against the world and against the slings and arrows that were so 
often launched against him. 


n 


Nevertheless, there was an unaccountably coarse streak in him 
such as I have never encountered in any other outstanding artist. 
But he seemed to have none of the vanity that so many writers have, 
and, absorbed and absent-minded as he was, he gave no impression 
of self-centeredness. His enthusiasms were for causes—thc cause of 
art, the cause of Irish nationality, the cause of love and friendship. 
His very snobbery was in the cause of the superior human being 
devoted to the higher disciplines and to beauty. He made a cult of 
discipline which in later life made him take a romantic view of the 
fascist movements in Europe. Yet in a strange way he did not 
equate discipline and self-control. “Art gives everything/’ I have 
heard him say, “to self-surrender, never anything to self-control.” It 
was his devotion to art, to his country, that made him work so hard 
in Dublin to make people understand poetry and literature. He 
worked so hard that I think much of his mysterious illness in later 
years which the doctors diagnosed by such queer names was due to 
the fact that these labors of his in his prime had so exhausted him. 

1 have seen h ™ P ut such immense emotional and intellectual en¬ 
ergy into a talk to an audience of about twenty or thirty, some of 
em mimical, as would have projected a major scene in one of his 
verse dramas, and neither for this nor for his work in the theater did 
he get any financial return; he did not even at the time get much 

it™ f* er T SOrt ° f TJT' ^thcr—little gratitude, and that only 
m a few. In one of his poems to the beautiful, stormy woman 
who inspired so much of his love poetry, he wrote: 

My darling cannot understand 
What I have done or what would do 
In this blind, bitter land. 
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And set a great poet of His type, an intellectual and artistic re¬ 
former, would certainly have fuund more opposition in a larger 
country where the practical man of affairs dominated; for him an 
industrial country might also have been a "blind, bitter land." But 
he never wavered; no matter how strong the opposition he encoun¬ 
tered he went steadily toward the goal he had visualized, the crea¬ 
tion of a national theater and a national literature. “'Ihe dogs bark,” 
says an Arab proverb, "but the caravan goes on.” There was plenty 
of harking and snarling irr Dublin, but day by day the caravan went 
on. 

In bis own esoteric way he took note of our student exchequer. 
I was deputed by the little college society of which I was president 
to approach the Ablwy Ihix office and explain that the cheapest 
ticket, one shilling, was a little above our student budget, as we 
went not only to each play but to every performance of it, which 
meant every night for a week. 'Die Abbey secretary, Fred Ryan, a 
young man whose life was also devoted to causes, interviewed me 
with some perplexity. 

*1 don't think out license prmits us to change the price,” he 
said. "Yon will have to see tire head director, Mr. Yeats, fie is now 
at rehearsal. I will find out if you can see him" 

He came bac k in a minute from his investigation. "Mr. Yeats will 
see you tit about ten minutes." 

I waited m the foyer of the Abfiey 'theater in an ecstasy of nerv¬ 
ous flight and delight. In a little while W.B, tame out bom 
wheats,d, exhausted and remote from the world, his lips still mur¬ 
muring hues. Fred Ryan held a low colloquy with hint mid then 
presented me. 

"This is the president of the Twilight laterary Society. 'Hie so¬ 
ciety is asking tot reduction m the price of tickets.” 

W.B,’s ejes ssere dimmed. Jits gaze went beyond me. But he 
woke up. 

"1 remember," be said. "You wrote the txix office a letter about 
this, didn't you?" 

'this was matter fm sm prise, it had never struck me he would 
read the lettn himself. 

"Would eightprui c t>e all tight*" I interjected nervously. 

"Fightpute!" In- repeated dreamily, raising his aim m the famil 
iai gestme. "Fightpmr!“ he icpeated, tic nodded to Fred Ryan 
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and walked out the door. Ryan and myself were left a little uncer¬ 
tain of the result. “I think it’s all right,” he said in a soothing voice. 
“Mr. Yeats wants you in the audience. We will give you twelve 
tickets for eight shillings.” The society, I should mention, num¬ 
bered twelve. 

From that time on the club at each performance seated itself in 
the front row of the pit, the row next to the back row in the stalls 
where the three theater directors, Yeats, Lady Gregory, and Synge, 
often placed themselves. The audience was so slender in those days 
that we visibly augmented it, and Yeats would cast a pleased eye 
on us as we entered in a body. Wc could be depended upon 
to listen ecstatically to a verse play and to applaud with hands 
and feet. Nobody else in the theater was so delighted as we were or 
so young. We were pretty good scholars in literature and had a real 
sense of poetry. “The pit in the Abbey Theater,” said Yeats in a 
London lecture reported in Dublin, “has an ear for verse; they know 
at once between one performance and the next if I change a line 
or a word in a line.” “He means us,” the Twilight Literary Society 
said. As I came to know him, he would tell me that I was his ideal 
of a youthful nihilist. Nihilism was the romantic form of revolt in 
Yeats’s early days; his friend Oscar Wilde had made a play about 
Vera, the girl nihilist. I was so pleased to be Yeats’s ideal of any¬ 
thing that I did not care what the word signified. I think in his 
mind it stood for a youthful fighting spirit that went with a reading 
of Russian novels, French symbolist poetry, and Nietzsche. 

Now and again after listening to a verse play, at the intermission 
or in the tearoom, he would come and repeat lines with the changes 
he had made after a performance or two. On one of these occasions, 
he repeated the marvelous ending of The Green Helmet: 

I choose the laughing lip 

That will not turn from laughing whatever rise or fall, 

The heart that grows no bitterer although betrayed by all, 

Tire hand that loves to scatter, the life like a gambler’s 
throw. 

And these things I make prosper till a day comes that l 
know 

When heart and mind shall darken that the weak pull 
down the strong, 

That the long remembering harpers have matter for a song. 
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He said them two m time times, explaining why he had made 
changes, and the line-, always temaiued with me after he said them, 
for I had a quick eat tor veise and my youthful mind was not too 
hurtheued with ineuumes and expeiknees at the time. 

hollowmg the Ahhev example, Sir Hugh lame, Duly Gregory's 
nephew, ledtued the late tor us at his pietme exhibitions and art 
kvtmes. Ik- urn file pamtmg side of the renaissance, hut I do not 
think an eqwullv hf.lt school of painting was developed through 
these. The mo.t lush ot the paiuteis always seemed to me to be 
the Yeatses, tathn and sou, }. B. Yeats ami Jack B. Yeats. At the 
lectures in the Koval Hibernian Academy, the front: row of arm- 
ehaits would be usened tor us. and Hugh lane, handsome and 
languid, with an an of we.uicd cultivation about him. like a French¬ 
man of am u-ut <h'M cut. would himself act as a sort of usher when 
lie saw us cub i, "These i hails are for my college girls,” he would 
say, shooing away hum tin* hunt unv Dublin dowagers and the 
[rations ot h*. ait piops tt )»<v herlelayed no less a [rersonage than 
Clcoige Monic, who was to give his famous leeturti on the French 
impressionists, br<ate.r we vvne kejit some minutes in our residence 
house by auofhrt In tutr Tin* audience got a little restive, and I can 
ncset huget tin- look ot a,Mushed rage an im[Rirtant Dublin lady 
threw at Su Hugh when dm beheld the awaited guests being 
ushered in by bun and saw him nodding to the chairman so that 
the ptotmlmgs * onld now begin. "Hugh," she asked, making use 
of the good at oust ns of the hall, "who au* these young whipper- 
snap|K'is?” V. I have said betoie, \ouug people were cutting a great 
swath in the Dublin of those day., The poets and playwrights were 
nearly all young, even the Sum Fern party*, loaded try Arthur (kif■ 
fith, who seemed to us utiui oldish, must have been, the hulk of 
them, in the twenties 01 my e.uly thirties. Yeats himself was only 
in Isis eatly iottirs, but he had even then a voty grand air of author¬ 
ity. 1 think all the lighting he had to do must have both developed 
and abend hi*, peisouahtv hum that of his dreamy youth. ’Hie 
friends of his twenties would tall of the gentle, affectionate, ingenu¬ 
ous hoy they had known, while tin* man we knew was hard, strong, 
rescued, deliberately In mg behind a mask -that mask, as he ex 
plained to us, that all attoh must tmd for themselves. 

He knocked on the head so many hoaiy ideas of patriotism ami 
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literature, ideas that tradition enshrines in small countries or coun¬ 
tries dominated by another, that of course he aroused resentment 
and suspicion. Before he had made himself into a sort of literary 
dictator, the subject for discussion at literary gatherings was not 
literature but patriotic ideologies, and at every assembly there was 
a number of older literary men who would get up and contradict 
him and announce that until freedom was won it was the duty of 
literature to advance the national aspiration. When Yeats informed 
us that favorite lines like 

For thy hapless fate, dear Ireland, 

And sorrows of my own 


were but conventional sentiment and could not move us deeply; 
when he became mocking about “Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms,” and similar effusions of the national poet, Tom 
Moore, he reduced over half his audience to almost speechless rage. 
Somebody would recover sufficiently to say that Yeats was living 
in an ivory tower and all the other things men say when they are 
faced by somebody who takes seriously the discipline and training 
of art. Irish audiences were not unique in that they liked speakers to 
deliver themselves of the humanitarian and political platitudes in 
fashion, on which their brains had not to work hard to understand. 


in 


_ toughest fight I saw him in was what came to be known as 
the Playboy row"; in this many of his usual supporters were against 
him, for the national sentiment in this case was mysteriousiy 
wounded. Synge was not popular, chiefly because his plays were 
so different from anything the audience had ever seen, and mysteri¬ 
ous rumors were circulated about him. The subjects and personages 

0f T e* *° Ugh natlve ' wcrc in a wa y incomprehensible to a 
part ot the audience who were always on the lookout for anti-Irish 

Sf”?' He was S ° ldom trcatcd fairl y b y the Dublin press; 

ond! To C T C ’rT S Ycats ' who was also fl t times treated scandal- 

y ie English press, A well-known writer once reviewed a 
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book of his by conhuing his remarks solely to the illustrations and 
winding up with the statement: "The letterpress is by W. B 
Yeats." No doubt he thought this was very smart, but in time’s re¬ 
venues who ean-'i what he thought, who even, beyond the present 
narrator, remcmbris hts name? When, in Synge’s Riders to the Sen, 
the hudv of the dtuwncd man was brought* iqHm the stage, certain 
of our professors who, a hmnhed ami fifty years after losing, were 
still discoursing on the titles of eumjxisitiou, informed us that this 
was against all the laws of art, e\|Hvially the Aristotelian laws of 
trageth. One of the must enlightened of the national weeklies in¬ 
variably referred to this little masterpieee as a “corpse curtain 
raiset, it the Abbes 1 hratet waiters were hurt by this sort of treat¬ 
ment tltes did imi show it "the eaiavun went on." Yeats seldom or 
never hotltno! t<* fight toi hi . own wmk. hut he put up a eemtinu- 
otis tight toi that oi his it tends, lie was a wonderful tighter, eager, 
sattlouif, ftiehv,. and undoubtedK hr had the racial quality of lik¬ 
ing to tui! hi • t o it, {iis btogiaphet. Joseph I bine, notes the "fighting 
lineament > nt hr . fa, In*, pugilist chin. 

The battle fir wag, d tot I he liar boy of the Western Wtuhl was 
a displ-iv of lighting sftalegv, of immovable coinage, of indifference 
to public ho.fibtv -at. h ,r. 1 have never seen anywhere in anybody 
else, for a < 1 otpir of weeks, doting tin: rehearsal period, teports 
spread through 1 ttiblm that their vvete itiipiopiieties in the play 
and that the womanhood of belaud was being slaiuleted. and these 
nuitois wen* ie< rued with hdautv In some, with soleimuty by 
otlivts. At the opening m/ht the atti ml.im e was tar huger than 
usual m la* t tin* euge ,t 1 had evi*t .ecu in the Abbey-siud there 
vvete ft rtseiu v, am! v tatiou m the ,ui, The tost a« t went well: 
it is a wotidetftd a. i, and junph- mTrd with laughter. But as the 
peitomume w, sit on, a r,* , .th *,are., bnante evident: a young man 
was bemg mad. a .ujf ,,t hem on the stage bet au-e he had killed a 
tyiamma! lath* i the tathet, of t, *ui a*, fumed up later, hah: and 
heath, with nothin,; worse than a bandaged head, Finally the rest* 
lev.nrv, fmiinj ml,, a < utuph le uproar wlteu the young man used 
the pin t a - , “It 1 -aw la too* me a duff of t lioseu females in their 

shift'-, ihe nun of u me who began the hosing m flu* pit was 

i'laiii i', Me t he ami lu was u ttamlv mithet tiaiiow- 

rntmh'd tmi anil \bbes *| lii-atei. Why did he hiss? Why did the 
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theater in the end become a mass of angry, swaying humanity? I 
could not understand. 

Yeats was lecturing in Scotland on the night of the first perform¬ 
ance; he was telegraphed for, for he alone could handle the trouble 
and cope with a demand by sections of the public for the with¬ 
drawal of the play. “Audience broke up in disorder at the word 
'shift/ ” the telegram to Yeats said. But, looking back on the whole 
business, I have come to the conclusion that the audience had been 
previously worked up to expect something immoral in the play, and 
the moment the word “shift” was pronounced, it was suspected that 
the worst was coming. 

On receipt of the telegram Yeats hurried back to Dublin, all 
roused by the prospect of a fight in a good cause. He announced 
that the play would continue for the advertised number of perform 
ances. Lady Gregory had called in the police, who, as they lined 
the theater, were themselves frequently overcome with hilarity at 
speeches in the play, and though they tried to keep solemn faces, 
the whole force collapsed with laughter at the lines, “’Ihe peelers 
here are droughty poor fellows.” It was altogether a comic scene 
both on and off the stage. The demand for withdrawal continued; 
Yeats announced—these were his exact words—that neither the 
house nor the race that bred him had given him a pliant knee, and 
he was not going to bend before the public. I Ic promised he would 
throw open the theater for a discussion after the play’s run had been 
completed. 

On the night of this public discussion the streets approaching the 
Abbey were crowded with police, and there was an excitement as if 
revolution had started. The resentment at the management’s ap¬ 
pealing to the law—British law at that time—for protection for the 
play further angered the already wrought-up crowd. 'Oiey had the 
inherited memories of generations of harsh treatment by British 
law, of abortive rebellions, and the horrors of the evictions from 
land and home were still alive in the minds of the older men and 
women. 

A motley mixture of workmen, students, and bourgeoisie in eve¬ 
ning dress filled the theater, most of them with denunciatory 
speeches ready to deliver. Yeats took the platform in full evening 
dress and faced the crowd. Step by step he interpreted the play, dc- 
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livenng in the jmur,', some ot his most complex theories of art; one 
moment cowing the .mdtem e, the nest. shouted down by them. 
Sju^e, the anthui <>t the pluv, who was no tighter of this kind,* 
staved at home, \\ hen the siaud.nd speech about ticedoin, patriot- 
ism. anti imh pioptg.mda umc bout somebody in the stalls, the 
audieme eluvush Hut even on the padioties. Yeats was equal to 
them. "Tin .inthni ot k.itlihrn m Hoiiiihan a<hhesses you," he 
said.’I'he amln n. e. lnmuthctuig that passionately patriotic play, 
toigot its .mt i ( ‘tmean lot a tew ummtes, ami \eats got his cheers. 
At one moment a stiulv-tif suppmtei ot his took the platform beside 
Yeats am! made a i math vvlm It < aused neatly all the few women 
m the amhv ti.e to *>aik out, \tva It and another girl student were 
• heoulv im mho-, ot the tcui.ilc sr\ m sight; we wete stmouuded by 
a group ot atigiv imm-s. outrun g us, it we wen* vittnons j'itIs, to 
lease the theal. t. Ur - tm nl om gtorntd, and ^ eats, who in spite of 
his well pubhu/ed ilmna ot vision umtd see when it suited him, 
saw om ditto ultm , ttom the pla'totm and sent a couple of theater 
attendant, torsi mt os to tin* stalls among the men in evening<lress, 
who, hovvrvt i, 4ul not t/g.ud us with a fiteudly ey<*, either. I never 
witnessed a Imm.m ham *, ti./.ht a. Yrat*. tnught'that night, nor ever 
knew anothet with *o m ur, weapons tit ins atiuoiy. He was then in 
his buttes, but !»■ looked nrnht thirty, a tearless, dominating man 
in spite ot, ot p> thaje. bis an ,e of, alt tit*, dteams and visions and 
esoteric philosophic,. 

hi tlie etui he won the battle tot John Synge, and The Playboy 
bet ante one ot the i tvoiitc piav. m (tie repertoitc of ttie Abbey, 
tatter auditm es hardly mulct stood what tbe tight eouid have been 
atiout, Hut the turnoi of the plav's vvnkedtiess spread to America, 
and when the Abbes tompam went time on tom, Irish audiences 
made an uptou similar to tint m Ihibhn, and in one t ity. Phila 
ddplna, the lush so. w tu , got tin- romp,my arrested, Although, 
yeais latei, 1 tin t m Atm m a some of those who demonstrated 
against tin* plav, 1 do not think 1 no met amour* who was perfectly 
reitain why he or site pn»»r ,tcd, No two had the same reasons. < )ue 
intelligent woman told tm that then* was something pathological 
about the play that ojaShd hrt, Others seemed to be obsessed by 
odd idea. that a dtuuk* n man was on the stage and dtuukett men 
did not appi ar m Ann tu an plays, that the stcneiy, an Irish eottage, 
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represented a state of squalor such as was uncommon in Ireland; 
that the father left his daughter alone with a strange young man 
and that no Irish father would do such a thing (it may be remarked 
that the impropriety of such a proceeding would hardly occur to an 
Irish parent). Then, further, I was told that some New Englanders 
who looked down on Irish people had their reasons bolstered by the 
type of character represented on the stage. The Playboy was sup¬ 
posed to have degraded the Irish race. Irish immigrants often de¬ 
velop an inferiority complex, as indeed do other immigrant stocks, 
and this is particularly true, I believe, in the New England states, 
where racial prejudice has an odd hold on some of the older stock' 
though it is non-existent in others. Yet, as a matter of fact, the bulk 
of the New England people I have known have been of Irish de¬ 
scent Ulster Irish descent, the same as my own. 

_ Actually, I think, a strong though unconscious cause of the hos¬ 
tility to The Playboy was its novelty and strangeness; it was a new 
species of drama, and as Elizabeth Barrett Browning said long ago, 
the new, to please the audience, must be orthodox. “You must not 
pump spring water unawares upon a gracious public full of nerves.” 
The hostility to Flaubert’s Madame Bovary and to Baudelaire’s 
Fleurs du mol was partly for the same reason—the public was caught 
unawares. 

It was not only for John Synge that Yeats fought; he would put 
up a battle or a barrage of propaganda for anybody whose work he 
admired, whether this work was in literature or was, as in the case 
Lane, for a modem art. He was a really fine critic in the 
sense that he was a subtle expert in literature—as I believe all great 
poets are, on account of their excess of intellect and excess of emo¬ 
tion. However, in what I have called elsewhere the criticism of judg¬ 
ment, he was sometimes governed, not by a cool estimation of 
values, but by another sentiment—partisanship for his friends, grati¬ 
tude, or response to something that appealed to an esoteric interest 
of his own. 

I remember his extreme enthusiasm for the work of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. Will Rothenstein, the artist, had discovered Tagore 
while on a visit to India and had brought back some of his work in 
Tagore’s own English version. This he showed to Yeats, who be¬ 
came fascinated and conducted a propaganda campaign for it which 
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spread extensively am! found strung routs in parts of America, espe¬ 
cially in Chicago, In the summer of ign, as I was walking in Lon¬ 
don in the neighborhood of the street where Yeats had his flat—one 
of the dreariest parts of the city, I always thought, near Huston Sta¬ 
tion, where one gut the train to Holyhead for the Irish boat—I 
encountered the {*iet carrying a bundle. It was manuscript or gal¬ 
leys, I forget which. As always, I was glad to see him, hut I was 
hastening to some appointment atrd did not want to delay. But he 
fixed me with an eye like the Ancient Mariner and started to read 
from the manuscript or proofs. As we were blocking the pedestrians, 
and as Yeats's gestures as he read were beginning to attract atten¬ 
tion, I steered him to the nearest tearoom, an incredibly dingy place 
that smelled of a kerosene cooking stove. He ordered tea, sat down 
and rent! steadily. His excitement was so intense that he did not 
notice that the toast tasted of kerosene smoke and the tea of some¬ 
thing similar. As he paused now and again in his reading to take a 
draught of the ass t ut tea, he gave me a discourse on the meaning 
of the jKicm, <m Indian philosophy ami the probability that Tagore, 
who looked like the pit trues of Christ, would start a new riviliza- 
tion, 'Hie old one* was coming to an end—a persistent intuition of 
his. My response seemed lacking in enthusiasm; I liegan to feel 
feeble unruled, and l put this down to the fact that I had just been 
married. 'This is the greatest poet in the work! at the present time,” 
he anwmm ed. lake A H , he stood in awe of certain aspects of the 
Indian mind, as|wcts who h to a female intelligence seemed a little 
woolly, 1 think he was eventually rcsjiousible for Tagore's getting 
the Nobel Ikr/e. 

The generosity of Ins intellectual admirations was indeed memo¬ 
rable; it was hts tribute to all things of the mind and the spirit. It 
used to he said in Dublin, "If you are a friend of Yeats', you do not 
have to fight your enemies; he will fight them for you." As to his 
friends or enemies, I doubt if he ever forgot a friendly deed or for 
gave an unfriendly one, indeed, he had the hard Irish memory for 
wrongs owe dour him <>t his friends. 'Tlur (keeks,” Yeats would 
say to us, "thought if as gteat a virtue to hate your enemies as to 
love your friends," He die! both, 
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CHAPTER 

“A Woman Homer Sung” 

One evening in my university clays in Dublin I went with some 
fellow students to the Abbey 'Theater, which was doing its monthly 
week of plays, at that time mostly the plays of Yeats, I ,ady Greg¬ 
ory, and Synge. Then, though it was producing only one week a 
month and though it was at the height of its fame, the theater was 
so badly attended that the habituds, or nearly all of them, knew 
one another, and the audience was a sort of social gathering. Be¬ 
tween acts one drank tea, chatted to one’s friends, discussed their 
work with the authors. As usual, we watched for the entrance of 
Yeats and Lady Gregory. One of the plays was to be Kathleen ni 
Houlihan , and some of the most fiery patriots in town were in the 
pit audience waiting impatiently for the raising of the curtain. But 
ten minutes, fifteen minutes passed and the curtain did not go up. 
Somebody or something was being waited for. At last we saw Yeats 
hastily enter, accompanied, not by the short Queen Victoria-like 
figure of Lady Gregory, but by a tall woman dressed in black, one 
of the tallest women I had ever seen. Instantly a small group in the 
pit began to hiss loudly and to shout, “Up, John MacBride!” 

The woman stood and faced the hissers, her whole figure showing 
a lively emotion, and I saw the most beautiful, the most heroic¬ 
looking human being I have ever seen before or since. She was 
about six feet tall and of both romantic and commanding presence. 
Her height would have drawn attention anywhere, but it was her 
beauty that produced the most startling effect. If was startling in 
its greatness, its dignity, its strangeness. Supreme beauty is so rare 
that its first effect is a kind of shock. Yeats, standing beside her, 
looked bewildered as the hissing went on; his face was set in lines 
of gloom, but she was smiling and unperturbed. Soon a counter¬ 
hissing set up, the first hissers being downed by another group, and 
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then I realized who ‘.lie was. Maud (loune, heroine of the Irish 
revolutionatv movement, the woman Use French called the Irish 
Joan ot Aic, whose beauts ami penonulity had given a dream to all 
sorts ami condition 1 , of men, tnmi loyalty to peasants. She was a 
legend to to voirne, prisons in our teens. She was the woman of 
whom Yeats had wutten: 

A woman Homer sung, 

That hte ami letters seem 
Hut ,m heiotr dieam; 

the woman who had figured m The t ,'onufevs CufhJeen as the lady 
who had sold lu t soul to the dcul in retmn for the lives of a 
famine stiii U11 people. She was the IVetou of The Shadowy 
Waters, the lain woman Naas of The Wanderings of Oisin; she 
was Aode; die wa. all titr .flange and lovely women Yeats had 
written of. The young men urn* hissing beeattse she hud recently 
divorced. unde* < in must am e, that in Inland seemed a scandal, 
one of flu ii hciot",, John M,u Htitle, who had fought against the 
British in the Hon Wat; latn, he was to be shot as one of the lead* 
CM in the im.miettion of njih. hi .1 while the tlisorder dictl down 
and the play . ptot reded, m. ludiug Kathleen ui Houlihan in which 
Maud (tonne had placed the name pint years liefore in its first 
product ion. 

A few day. later I saw hri 011 the stieet, the passetshy stopping 
to look at hu. and 1 uotited that m spite of her tallness there was 
nothing mrisiml 01 Auu/om iu aliout her, She looked vety femi¬ 
nine in her Hait. < lollies, am! with what Yr ats called her "delicate 
high head" that was it for all her height there was something 
cxi|iiisitely tlrlu ate m all the hue. of her, she wa*. perfectly propor- 
filmed, and not only that, time was a physical delicacy about her— 
she did not look sen robust. And yet she was full of an electric, 
psychic life; she w as atn e to the last hair of her head. As she stopjmd 
to speak to an at.puiutame some wander iug strands of hair showed 
from tmdet her small tmlunhhe hat, that bright bronze hair that 
Yeats had wutten of: 

Fasten yotn hair with a golden pin 
And bind up eveiy waitdetim; tiess. 
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That bronze red hair was not so uncommon amongst Irish people, 
but in her case it went with bronze-brown eyes, an inheritance from 
her French blood, and that made a rare combination. She must 
have been at least forty years old, but she seemed ageless. Seeing 
her there was almost like meeting Helen of Troy on the walls, 
though later, as I knew her, I came to consider Yeats’s comparison 
of her with Helen as a somewhat unreal one. Except for her beauty 
there was nothing of Helen about her. She was made of sterner 
stuff—“high and solitary and most stem”—and would never have 
eloped with a milksop like Paris, a haunter of ladies’ chambers. The 
men she liked were fighting men, combative in body or in spirit, 
who were not too easily ensnared by women. In those first days 
I saw her rarely, as she did not then live in Ireland but made her 
headquarters in France, visiting Dublin occasionally. She was not 
easy at first to understand, not because of her complexity, but be¬ 
cause of her strange simplicity. She was the most single-minded 
person I have ever known. Her single-mindedness was as strange 
as her beauty; all her life she was dominated by one idea, one pas¬ 
sion, and this settled the external circumstances of her existence— 
her loves, her friendships, and her hatreds. It was the idea of freeing 
Ireland from English domination. I can imagine no event in her 
life that did not come out of this passion, and she made everything 
she had—her beauty, her power over others, her money, her social 
position—a handmaiden to it. 

Her history was an interesting one. Her family was wealthy and 
socially important; her father, an Irish officer in the British Army, 
for a while shared the command of the forces quartered in Dublin! 
Like many Irishmen in the British service, he was a Nationalist, but 
others of the family were Unionist—that is, they believed in main¬ 
taining the union between England and Ireland. As is not uncom¬ 
mon in Ireland, there was a mixture of English and of French blood 
in her family; the name Gonne was a French one. Her mother died 
when she was a small child, and her father brought her up in a 
soldierly code of fearlessness and indifference to danger. At seven¬ 
teen she was presented at the Viceregal Court in Dublin Castle. 
The Court, dramatically enough, being presided over by that con¬ 
noisseur in women, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, later Edward 
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VII, and his Princess Alexandra. The lovely debutante caught the 
practiced eye of the Prince, who had made beautiful women such 
a* mode that beauty was a passport to any society. It was at the 
period when people used to stand on chairs to get a good look at 
beautiful women entering a hall or a reception. Maud Gonne's 
debut was a triumph. At the Court Ball the Prince of Wales cut 
in on his son, who was dancing with her, and escorted her himself 
to the royal platform. Tradition has it that she sang that rebel song, 
“The Wearin' o' the Green/ 7 to the royal ear on this occasion. 

Immediately a lively and mundane old aunt took up the trium¬ 
phant debutante with the idea of launching her on a dazzling career. 
French couturi&es and beauty experts were brought in to heighten 
all her effects. As Eugenie de Montijo was displayed by her mother 
in the smart watering places of Europe, finally landing an emperor, 
so the old lady displayed her dazzling niece, foreseeing a resplend¬ 
ent career for her. It was while being chaperoned by this aunt that 
Maud Gonne came once more into the orbit of Queen Victoria's 
heir. But now her father. Colonel Gonne, intervened in time to cut 
short the royal attentions and to carry her off to another city. From 
that time on her admirers numbered amongst them the most fa¬ 
mous men of her time. But the one who was to make her most 
famous—nay, immortal—-was the son of an Irish portrait painter, 
John Butler Yeats, to whom she was introduced by an old Irish 
political exile, John O'Leary. 

In her aunt's house she met the man, the French statesman 
Millevoye, who was to divine her political gifts, her sense of tactics, 
the resourcefulness with which she could plan a campaign and 
carry it through. For women to be used as pawns in the games of 
European statesmen was usual enough: they allowed themselves 
to be made use of and got little in return except the brief glory 
and homage that their beauty brought them. Maud Gonne was 
made of different stuff from these enchantresses. She knew well 
enough the power of her beauty, for she had heard and read often 
that she was one of the most beautiful women in Europe—old W. 
T. Stead went so far as to say in the world—but she was not going 
to let her beauty be unscrupulously used by others. When Mille¬ 
voye, the statesman who was planning the comeback of France 
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after the debacle of 1870, proposed that he and she form an alliance, 
he to help her in her work for Irish freedom and she to help him in 
his projects for France, especially in the countering of British in¬ 
fluence and the regaining of Alsace-Lorraine, she hesitated at first: 
the French enemy was Germany; the Irish, Lngland; and she 
thought that a move on two fronts was not practical. Millcvoye’s 
policies were, of course, more complicated than hers, more profes¬ 
sional and more responsible. France was a leading Continental 
power, an object of intrigue in all the chancellories; Ireland was 
a little vassal state, an island beyond another island on the western 
outposts of Europe, and the chancellories had no reason to bother 
about it one way or the other. Millevoye was the leading spirit in 
the anti-British group in France, combating Clemcnceau and the 
pro-British group. He was connected with numerous influential 
groups and organizations, with General Boulanger and the Boulan- 
gistes, with the League of Patriots, and with the party who wanted 
an alliance with Russia. 

The first job he entrusted her with was the smuggling into Rus¬ 
sia and into the hands of the Czar’s chief adviser of an outline of 
the French proposals for an alliance. 'Flic Millevoye group knew 
the Germans were sending similar proposals, and it was a race as 
to who should be first to get to the Czar’s adviser. Maud Gonne 
sewed the documents in her dress; Russia was the only country 
then that demanded passports; an irregularity in her passport caused 
her to be held up at the frontier. She used her charm, vamped an 
important Russian official, and managed to get on the train for St. 
Petersburg that would permit her to be ahead of the Germans. 
There was a dizzy moment when she found herself alone in the rail¬ 
way carriage with the vamped gentleman and noticed that every¬ 
body else was being kept out. But she had been in similar tight 
places before, and Millevoye saw to it that she always carried a little 
pistol in case the gentlemen were not amenable to soft talk. 'Ibis 
one was: she told him she was an Irish girl, and that the relations 
between men and women in her country were not based on ele¬ 
mentary sex notions but were more on the line of old romance- 
in short, 

Though they love women and golden store, 

Sir Knight, they love honor and virtue more. 
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He was vanquished; for the rest of the journey he listened to her 
conversation, undoubtedly with the same delight that I have seen 
men listen to her: she would look at them gently with her bronze- 
brown eyes, talking in her beautiful and dramatic voice about what 
interested them most. She had a mind as well as an intelligence 
and could bring light and heat to many subjects. 

But if she served Milicvoye’s group well, their services to her cause 
were even more effective. Knropcan countries had only the most 
secondhand ideas as to what Ireland's claims were or what was 
happening in that country. The all powerful British information 
services saw to that. Now with the aid given her by the Millevoye 
group, Maud Comte, who could make an impassioned speech 
and write an effective at tide, succeeded in getting a wide pub¬ 
licity for Irish affairs. U'ctures were arranged for her ail over 
France as well as in Belgium and Holland, the students form 
ing a bodyguaul for her. Millevoye got important newspaper pub¬ 
licity for the Irish cause, and the jxtwerful Figaro, a newspaper 
read in every capital in Eurojx*, carried articles on the Coercion 
Acts, the famine, evictions, hunting of the peasants’ houses, the 
treating of Irish |xilitical prisoners in Dartmoor. 'Hie British Gov¬ 
ernment found themselves up against, not one of the sleek en¬ 
chantresses who work behind the scenes; they were up against a 
woman of consummate fighting jxtwcrs, an able tactician, an ardent 
patriot, one who turned men’s heads, not to keep them in silken 
dalliance, but to make them help Iter in her work. Men mined 
what men often think more of than anything dse—their careers— 
to aid her in her efforts for Irish freedom. In herself she was for 
them the imjtersonatiou of the Irish cause, and she made it seem 
incredibly romantic. Two years ago an old gentleman in the French 
Fducation Office told me, with a nostalgia that only a Frenchman 
can express, of that golden day nearly u half century before when 
Maud Comic came to lecture at the university where he was a 
young professor, fascinating the young men, professors, anti 
students. 

She had Englishmen with her, as well as French and other 
nationalities. It is not possible to forget that Irish aspirations had 
many strong English supixirters, Some of them devoted their lives 
to the struggle and even endured, as did Wilfrid Sea wen Blunt. 
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sentences in gaol. When Maud Gonne went to the scene of an 
eviction or to a political meeting she would be followed, not only 
by her friends and allies, by journalists from European papers, but by 
the harassed men who loved her and who feared for the dangers she 
was running. She would travel round on horseback guarded by her 
dog, Dagda, and her little pistol. On one of her campaigns she found 
Millevoye in a ramshackle inn in the wilds of Donegal, having suc¬ 
cumbed to the rigors of the climate before he could overtake her, 
and the gallant Sir John X, then an English member of Parliament, 
jogging round after her on the stony roads in a jaunting car, with 
a diamond pendant to entice her away from the field of battle. 
Secret service men followed her around, too. She was perpetually 
trailed by those shady individuals employed by governments to 
shadow the leaders of revolutions in vassal states. They could do 
little against her except spread scandals of one kind or another. At 
one time government hirelings spread a story that she was an agent 
in British pay; in a spy-obsessed country this might have been be¬ 
lieved, for it was published in a British-subsidized weekly. But she 
who never hesitated in a fight took an action for libel against the 
editor of the paper, and though he had the backing of the Solicitor 
General, she won the verdict. Arthur Griffith, the founder of the 
Sinn Fein party, the party that eventually won what freedom Ire¬ 
land has now, dropped round with a horsewhip and gave the libcler 
a thorough hiding. It was not the first time a man had been horse¬ 
whipped by a devoted admirer for saying something against Maud 
Gonne. The victim generally kept quiet about it; however, this 
horsewhipped gentleman took the case to court, and Arthur Griffith 
got a term in gaol. 

Indeed, as Yeats’s poems say, “She lived in storm and strife,” for 

What could have made her peaceful with a mind 

That nobleness made simple as a fire? 

Men and women with a passion for freeing their country have a 
psychology all their own; it can be a passion of such intensity that 
makes all other passions tame beside it. Yet very few people with 
this passion are real social revolutionaries: outside the determina¬ 
tion to free their country they are often conservative and even re¬ 
actionary. Maud Gonne had the social-revolutionary as well as 
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the national-revolutionary fervor; like many revolutionaries she had 
often an unscrupukm.sness in furthering the end she had in view: 
she might have preferred other means, but (lie end had to be 
reached. Once, during a famine, when she ordered the starving 
people to help themselves to the landlords’ flocks or any other 
eatables they could lay hands on, she found that their religious 
training inhibited them from doing this heartily; then she ran¬ 
sacked the doctrines of the Church and the encyclicals of the popes 
until she found justification enough to encourage them to do as 
she demanded. She brought out a pamphlet with extracts from 
Saint Thomas Aquinas that tilled some of the clergy with horror. 
Then there was a prominent uncle of hers who found that his 
crested and engraved stationery had been used to get her into 
Dartmoor prison to interview the Irish prisoners. 

It was not always the political fight that engaged her. Sire strove 
hard in the less exciting battle against poverty ami illness in the 
Dublin slums. She was absorbed in this work and in providing 
meals for school children when, in 1914, a yacht full of guns for 
the Irish revolutionaries was steered by a mysterious woman into 
fhnvth Harbour. The woman, to her'regret, was not sire, but a 
quiet mouse of a girl. Mary Spring Rice, cousin of the then British 
ambassador to \V ashiugtoia, Maud Coune did not appear promi 
neutly again until after tin* tqih insurrection, when sire was im 
prisoned in f lollowav gaol, While she was serving a sentence there, 
the new; reached her that Milievove died: their alliance had long 
since lapsed, tlnii ways had patted; their policy had failed, that 
of her and MiUcvoyc's enemy, ( T menceatr, had won; Kdward VII, 
to whom she had made her how as a debutante arid whose admira¬ 
tion for her had been marked, had marie France all for Britain. 

Out of gaol, site took up the light again. After the war, for the 
first time, I think, under British title, a member of an Irish family, 
Lord I 1 tench, was viceroy, 'Tin's bewildered gentleman, divided in 
his allegiance, when driving through Dublin in state with all the 
trappings of Hu* King’s deputy, would behold two beautiful middle' 
aged women making speeches to an insurrectionary populace. He 
could not without scandal order their arrest, for one was his sister, 
Mrs. Dexpaul, and the other tire woman he once admired, Maud 
Comte. 
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To try to discover what composed the charm of a woman like 
Maud Gonne is difficult: there was only a minimum of the con¬ 
ventional enchantress about her. She wore chic clothes carelessly; 
choosing hats was a bother, so she wound veils round her head, 
turban fashion. She used, as far as one could sec, no cosmetics. 
Beauty alone could never have won her the lasting devotion of 
men and women, or the tribute of immortal verse that Yeats has 
given her. Men fell in love with her and stayed in love with her, 
and though they married afterwards, as most of them did, it was 
noticeable that they married rather plain and charmless women. 
It was as if, having once known all beauty and all charm, they did 
not care ever after for any of its lesser manifestations. She had three 
qualities that I have seen in all the real channcrs I have known: 
she had a romantic personality; she had rich emotions and a warm 
heart—indeed, one of the winning things about her was her af¬ 
fection for other people; she had a considerable touch of artistry, 
and artistry even without beauty can have a fatal charm of its 
own. She could paint interestingly: she gave me as a wedding 
present, among other things, a memorable picture she had painted, 
a picture of a red-haired woman going forth to battle, her shield 
in her hand, a flock of ravens around her head—some old warrior- 
queen, or perhaps the Irish war goddess, the Morrigu. Besides these, 
she had a mind that could brood and think, making her always in¬ 
teresting, though her mind was not the literary mind cultivated in 
Dublin in the first quarter of this century. It was a soldierly mind 
like that of a chief of staff, and at the same time, mystical and 
mysterious. With Yeats she had dabbled in the occult, and be¬ 
lieved in second sight, telepathy, and fairy lore. She had a sort of 
Protean personality moving on various planes, all unified by her 
single-minded passion for her country. She could be a violent 
fighter; she could be gentle and appealing; she could be fearless; 
she could be pathetic; she could be coldly realistic and romantically 
glamorous. But you will find all of her, every shape of her, in 
Yeats's poetry and plays. “Who can tell which of her forms has 
shown her substance right?" the poet, dying, wrote of her in a poem 
published posthumously. She had obsessed his mind and imagina¬ 
tion for half a century. The last time I was in Ireland, as I was 
driving hastily across Dublin with an American friend and an Irish 
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writer to catch a train, we were held up at College Green. A po¬ 
litical meeting was taking place, demanding an Ireland completely 
independent of England. A tall old woman dressed in black, float¬ 
ing veils about her head, was addressing the assembly. "Did I not 
tell you,” said the writer, "that we have the most beautiful ruins in 
Europe—there is the most beautiful ruin of them all.” 


$»> CHAPTER 

Working with Padmic Pairsc 



When i had <;haiu!ated I did not want to leave Dublin; all my 
interests, all my friends, were there. To me the city was full of 
excitements; the whole driving force of the country was centered 
in it. I did not ('are about money, but to live, 1 had to have a job; 
so I settled down to teaching, which was one of the very few occu¬ 
pations my education fitted me for. First 1 taught university stu 
dents a branch of that subject called in colleges, English, which 
seems to embrace everything connected with literature. But with 
these students my relationship was casual and limited to class 
teaching, and nothing casual ever interested me, so eventually 1 
went to teach in one of Padraie Bourse's two schools. I knew nearly 
everybody connected with them: the teaching staff was young, 
and we seemed, all of us, to Ire traveling on the same road. 

Padraie Pearse was one of the striking figures that this period 
in Ireland threw up. lie was the son of an Englishman who had 
been trained as a sculptor but who had settled in Dublin with a 
business in ornamental ironwork and marble, married an Irish¬ 
woman, and brought up his family in Ireland. Racially, therefore, 
Padraie Pearse w*as only half Irish, if so much; but psychologically 
he was more* completely so than anyone I have ever known. For 
people to belong psychologically to one country and racially, whole 
or in part, to another, is not an uncommon phenomenon. I have 
known Irish people who with a little English blood were psycho¬ 
logically entirely and angrily English, But l never knew anyone 
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who had quite the traits of Padraic Pcarse. lie had a powerful 
mystical personality' which seemed to have its roots in some region 
beyond ours to which his mind escaped from time to time. Psy¬ 
chically there was something of Yeats in him, but this was only 
evident at moments. They were not very intimate, being both ab¬ 
sorbed in the work they had to do, but I never saw them together 
without being strongly aware of some inner resemblance. 'I'hey had 
an intense expression, both; mysterious eyes that looked conccn- 
tratedly and fascinatedly at something the rest of us did not see. 
One of Pearse’s eyes had a slight squint which added to the strange¬ 
ness of his gaze; his expression was kinder than that of Yeats, lie 
was, of course, many years younger and did not live long enough 
to be disillusioned with mankind. 

In general appearance Pcarse was a tall, prophetic-looking young 
man, somewhat heavily built, reserved in private conversation, hut 
very fiery on a platform and always full of humor and even whim¬ 
sicality. Both he and Yeats were born leaders; they could get fol¬ 
lowers and they could get unquestioned loyalty; both gave the 
impression that they were engaged on a work to which they were 
driven by some inner compulsion—-maybe destiny is too highfalutin 
a word; but they gave the impression that they were obeying some 
call and that personal choice had little to do with it. Yeats had a 
natural dictatorialncss, especially about such things as liteiature 
and poetry, and rightly so; he could be, when he felt like it. fasei 
natingly arrogant and a devastating fighter, but Pcarse was a fighter 
of a different kind; he was never arrogant; he was always gentle 
though he, too, was a very strong man; in fact there was nothing 
feeble at all about the men I knew then. Pcarse was by profession 
a barrister, by temperament and performance a poet, by choice an 
educationalist. When he first worked out his ideas of education, of 
an education that would enable young people to fit into the life 
that Ireland offered them and be useful to their country, he was a 
very young man; he was in his twenties when he founded the first 
of the two schools; he was still a young man when, after the rebel¬ 
lion of 1916, he was shot by a British firing squad in a barrack yard. 

The first school he started, St. Knda’s, was for hoys; the second 
was a girls’ school called St. Ita’s, both named for old Irish saints 
who had monastic schools. In these schools he tried to combine 
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some very modem ideas of education with the older Irish notions 
of fosterage where parents sent children to live with sonic person 
or family distinguished for their attainments and whose ideals and 
ideas were considered worthy of adoption. lie wanted education to 
be, to some extent, the vital influence of personalities. For this he 
tried to get into association with the school all the outstanding 
people in the country who were sympathetic to the national idea. 
He also acquired an interesting group as teachers or lecturers. Not 
all of us, I am very sure, were equal to what he wanted, but at 
least we responded to his ideas. lie himself was the most high- 
minded person I have ever known; it was unthinkable that he 
should ever have thought a mean thought or done a mean action; 
it was even hard for him to imagine others doing them. 

Of his teaching staff, those I remember best wcie his own brother, 
Willie, who taught art; Thomas MacDonagh, poet and critic, both 
executed after the insurrection in 1916; Louise Oman Duffy, one of 
the finest teachers, was the youngest daughter of Sir Charles Cavan- 
Duffy, who had himself barely escaped execution in a previous in¬ 
surrection, but was, instead, "transported” to Australia, where he 
became an outstanding statesman. 'Ibis remarkable man had had 
three existences; he was married three times, had had three families, 
a career in two hemispheres, had lived in three countiies, and had 
been a friend of many of the well known people of ltis time. I-ouise, 
his youngest daughter, had been brought up in Fiance, hut, like 
others, had come back to help in the new' awakening Ireland, and 
had, like myself, taken a degree in the National University. Almost 
everything significant in the Dublin of that period was run by the 
young; youth, eagerness, brains, imagination, are what I remember 
of everybody. 'Ibere was something else that was in all of them: 
a desire for self sacrifice, a devotion to causes; everyone was working 
for a cause, for practically everything was a cause. Ibere was the 
literary movement—an unexpressed people had to be encouraged 
to express themselves according to something in the national tradi¬ 
tion, and whenever possible, in the native language; there was the 
Gaelic league—an old culture, an old language partly destroyed, 
had to he brought back and cherished; there was the Sinn Fein 
movement—the government of Ireland had to be got away from 
England, from Westminster, and into the hands of people who 
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understood the country and its needs; the industrial movement— 
an impoverished and unprosperous country had to be helped to 
prosperity by starting industries and inducing people to buy what 
was made in the country. Later came the militant or physical- 
force movement—England was not going to give self-government, 
then force was to be organized to wrest it from her. Everybody I 
knew was working in one or several causes, some people were work¬ 
ing in all of them. Any public meeting by any organization for any 
movement would very likely be addressed by a selection of people 
prominent in all the other movements. The witty Sarah Purser 
who, as I write this, has just died at the age of ninety-six, used to say 
they were like a stage army—they marched round and round. What¬ 
ever sort of gains could be got out of work in Dublin, material 
gain was not one of them. 

The staff of Pearse’s two schools were knit into all the causes; 
some of them were in two or three, some in the rest of them. 
Looking back, it seems incredible that so many young people were 
eager to devote their lives to the service of causes and ideals rather 
than to the normal things of youth. That they should take on them¬ 
selves the arduous task of running a school, of bringing up and 
educating boys and girls, a task so full of drudgery and routine, 
seems unbelievable. But then it seemed equally incredible to some 
that parents would want to entrust their children to a group of 
young people whose chief recommendation was their ideals, their 
scholarship, their sense of art, and in other ways their lack of ex¬ 
perience. But entrust them they did, and the progeny or youthful 
relatives of some of the best-known people in the country came to 
St. Enda’s or St. Ita's school. As in almost every other enterprise 
in the Dublin of the period, an atmosphere of literature and art 
pervaded everything; many of the pupils came from writing 
and academic families, and the visiting relatives were an excite¬ 
ment of tire school, especially the visits of George Moore, who used 
to come to see his nephew, Ulick, the sou of “my brother the 
colonel who ought to have been the cardinal.” George would ar¬ 
rive in the usual atmosphere of studied comicality that surrounded 
him; he would descend from the jaunting ear, argue over the fare 
with the jarvey who had driven him, bow solemnly, and say, “If 
it comes to abuse, let us part.” This was his ordinary reply to the 
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argument put up on all occasions by every Dublin jaunting-car 
driver. Jaunting cars or horse cabs were the only mode of locomo¬ 
tion in Dublin outside trams in those days, and the fare rate was 
very loosely fixed, and the jarvies expected more than the regula¬ 
tion sum from every well-dressed person. George would ascend the 
school steps in a stately way, leaving the jarvey looking villainous 
and calling names after him—“It’s easy to see the difference be¬ 
tween you and a gentleman.” On one of these visitations the servant 
who opened the door informed him that his nephew was down 
with the measles. George, without another word, dashed back down 
the steps, climbed onto the car, the same car which had brought 
him, the jarvey still engaged in inventing insults, and drove away 
for fear of catching the measles. For days lie kept telephoning 
Pearse, inquiring as to the beginning symptoms, as he was full of 
fears he was developing the ailment, a spot having appeared on his 
chin, and his temperature, as he believed, having gone up. This sort 
of fear, or any sort of fear, was the last thing Pearse wanted his 
pupils to acquire, for courage, all the courages, were fostered in the 
school, and I do not think George’s visits were encouraged in spite 
of the fact that he was then at the height of his fame. No living 
writer has that sort of importance now; then everybody bowed to 
George Moore as the great innovator in the novel, the introducer 
of the realistic method in English. Amok! Bennett had written, “I 
think Mr. George Moore is a greater novelist than our dear old 
Thackeray.” So great is the overcstimation of the innovator in 
his own time! I do not think Ulick knew much about Uncle 
George’s literary fame, though he liked to touch him for pocket 
money. But the really striking visitors were the renowned European 
Celtic scholars. They were cosmopolitan only in the sense that 
they were from so many different capitals; otherwise they were 
men of the study, of the library, absent-minded and shy. 


n 

Celticism was, at this period, it seemed, all the rage; the romance 
of the Celts “who went forth to battle but who always fell," who 
were among the few European peoples with their own mythology, 
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their own gods and heroes, engaged attention *» many lands, and 
the last militant standard-bearers of the t dtu* idea seemed to be 
the inhabitants of that island Kind hesmul another Maud in the 
western outposts of Europe. Consequcuth. drum:-. the years I write 
of every happening in Dublin arou-.ed an interest perhaps out of 
proportion to the significance of thv !upivimn;s. The Gaelic idea 
in action in Pearse’s schools and the h»»jv. l} aroused among dev¬ 
otees of die old Celtic culture, the hope, that once again this 
would become important in western l ; n!n|v, brought to the 
school those visitors and students who m-i.tr the pilgrimage to 
Dublin. These devotees wetc alvvay s dr. mm; up, and wuuc of them 
knew the Irish language but not tin* bat ;lih language, queer old 
scholars, all die romance of who.e In* - bad somehow been con¬ 
nected with this conquered bland m tin North Atlantic, in its 
language and its history. The only man ><! the v.urld among them, 
or one who was not entirely a dtc.nm i h > ,t m tests and traditions, 
was the famous German Celtic «T>!.is. Ktum Mem. who gave 
courses in Dublin in the School of lo-h 1 hut who, most 

of the time, was attached to an Fm;h T mum .its. He was very 
fond of England as well as of Ireland. met 1 third, the fust World 
War killed him. Meyer was the poet >, bubo, tin- artr .t m Imlar, and 
he wore his rare learning with a ;;t n r m >t nm dh a-, .onated with 
German philologucs, On aeeouut <>t the Wants of hi , translations 
he was one of the first to admit .m mt t*-.t m the old Irish litera¬ 
ture which lie passionately loved as swum m«'» Do- the (heck, and 
consequendy he was a good deal of a loo., m Dnblm Some of the 
rhamn of this mail, Ilk ititclUsIn.tl dl-tm> tloil, III« lit r(| J'ut doVVIl 


by George Moore in his Hail aiwf Faivw.-Jb Ita well I remember 
his figure at a reading stand, hi. .hould i. T«»prd both with 
arthritis and his bending m« f*»oi . a. hr o-td m hr . beautiful 
voice and bis perfect English hi. Iran lati-ai. of oh! tu.h jruetry, 
all done as naturally as if he bad watt-m fT- smuts hmrselt. 

There would cornea romautr Vvrar - !>■ -1 u united I'okomy, 
who lived to fall under the wrath of I lit!: * Thm was an array 
of Celtic Frenchmen, mostly Breton,, wh * i s. it talk of the 
separation of Brittany from Frame Mom- wac S ..f am tt whose 
names 1 do not remember, broking ,»i tall as.l m ; s iti* m their 
kilts which they called filibegs. Then these u.», r bmolie Welsh* 
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man. Sir John Rhys, the dean of Celtic scholars, who looked what 
he probably was, a Welsh fanner, but who for his Irish visits got 
himself up to look like an Irish fanner with frieze coats and black¬ 
thorn sticks, lie commended everything in a booming voice four¬ 
fold. Both he and our own old Dr. Sigerson, of whom I am writ¬ 
ing in the next chapter, were enchanted with Pearse’s plays written 
in Irish. One of these was a passion play acted by the teachers and 
students of the schools in the Abbey Theater and which caused a 
minor dramatic sensation so that accounts of it were not only in the 
London but in the Continental papers. The beautiful girl who 
played the Virgin mother was the daughter of an Irish Argentinian, 
Seuor Bultin, anil oddly enough, though she had no Spanish 
blood, looked like a Murillo virgin. I played Mary Magdalen, a 
small part for which I was cast chiefly on account of my long red¬ 
dish hair that, like that of Browning's heroines, wound three times 
round my neck. In the rehearsals'the feetwashing incident was 
cut out so that my hair served no useful stage purpose except to 
hang down over a purple and gold dress. The twelve apostles, all 
of them, were played by schoolboys, for, as in all schools, as many 
as possible of the pupils had to be got on the stage for their parents 
to admire. When, on these occasions or at the dinner that followed, 
Pearse would announee that if Ireland did not get self-government 
soon, he and his generation would have to fight for it, he would 
be loudly applauded by all the visitors, Hcmy Nevinson, the 
famous journalist anil war correspondent, and other visiting Rug- 
lishmen being esjxrially enthusiastic over such sentiments. 

It was char act eristic of the period that when the schools designed 
any outside activity it was likely to be either literary or dramatic. 
When a literary monthly, the Irish Review, was started, extempo¬ 
raneously as most things at the time were, the editorial and advi¬ 
sory board was partly composed of members of Peurse’s teaching 
staff. The managing editor was Professor I Icmston, of the College 
of .Science, whose money paid for the first issues of the Review, 
all other services, including those of contributors, being voluntary. 
At the start and perhaps all the time I was the only girl in this 
group, and being some few years younger than the men, I was well 
bossed and patronized by them. They were determined to write 
the body of the magazine themselves—poetry, the stories, the plays, 
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the articles, and the editorial notes. But they decided to let me do 
some book reviewing in the back pages in small type. Troubles soon 
began, for the older and established men of letters did not want to 
be brushed aside by obstreperous youth in a new Irish periodical; 
they were bent on sending in their contributions. George Moore 
sent in a short story called “The Flood,” asking that it be printed 
m the opening number of the magazine and on the front pages, 
the bright boys of the editorial board, however, decided that the 
story was an imitation of Zola and that it would be a mistake to 
pnnt it m such an up-to-date magazine as they projected. Besides, 
radraic Colum, of the editorial board, fancied himself as a political 
commentator, and he wanted some items of his in this line to 
open the magazine. But the young men were no match for George 
Moore He sent for Professor Houston, who was considerably the 
elder of the group and exhibited such an interest in the project 
that he completely won the managing editor, and eventually the 
review was scheduled to appear with Moore’s story as the principal 
feature, and on the opening pages. 

The Collected Works of John Synge had just been published in 
Dublin, and Houston, having heard of Yeats’s opinion of my sup¬ 
posed cnfacal prowess, gave the books to me for an essay review. In 
the interview about his story, Moore had asked Houston who was 
writing the article on Synge. The managing editor somewhat dep- 
recatingly answered, “A girl is doing it.” George Moore, with a 
charactenstrc outward gesture of his hands, said, “My dear man! 

A girl! What girl? Whose girl?” Now, at the stage of my life when 
1 am writing this, if anyone told me a young girl or a young man 
was writing an article on a famous and provocative author, my 
reaction would be exactly the same as Moore’s, for criticism is a 
mature art, and the young never really do it well. However, I had 
been soaked m Synge, and I did my best with the article, and when 
the magazine made its appearance the opening pages were by 
George Moore in large type and the last pages by me in smaller 
type. As ill luck would have it for the young men who were bent on 
wnting the whole magazine themselves, most of the notices in the 
English periodicals concerned themselves with the first and last 
pages of the Review; that is, with George Moore and myself As it 
continued to appear, the Review published work by nearly all the 
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writers hi the country: Pearse gave them his Irish Anthology, col- 
lection of (»«ielit poems with translations, and James Stephens his 
delightful The Charwomans Daughter, which ran for eleven issues 
of the magazine as a serial. Its chapters were first read aloud before 
the fire in the drawing room of Professor Houston’s eighteenth- 
century house in Rathfarnham before publication. 

Ihe interest in the review was surprising. Offers from American 
publishers came in, the first to fames Stephens from tattle, Brown, 
of Boston, through the late Isdward O’Brien. Hie proj>osal of an 
advance of five hundred dollars-—a large sum in Dublin of those 
days for t he Charwoman's Daughter amounted to about twice 
the yearly income Stephens was earning at the time as a clerk in 
a lawyer’s office. I le was the most envied man in literary Dublin, 
but this envy was manfully overcome in a real admiration for 
Stephens, his originality and enchanting fantasy. 'Phis book of his 
was published by Little, Brown under the title of Mary Make- 
believe. He was the first of the young writers to have a book pub- 
lxshccl in America* though most of the others had appeared in 
American periodicals. 

'Hie magazine remained great fun; we all took turns at the 
editorial desk for short spaces and quarreled happily among our¬ 
selves and with the contributors. 

I* rotu this distance of space and time it all seems very exciting 
and romantic, hut actually there was much hard work and drudgery, 
and we who worked in Pearse’s schools and in associated causes 
had little of the pleasures of youth with its few years, except what 
Madame do Stael called “the pleasures of intellect anti imagina¬ 
tion.” Pearse himself could have had no youth at all in the ordinary 
sense. A feeling of responsibility to the country and its future was 
always with him. 1 le knew Ireland from end to end, hr all its history 
and legends, its harassing, unnecessary jxiverty, destructive to all 
life and spirit, ’f have seen such sad ehildings, such hare marriage 
feasts, such camUeless wakes," he wrote in his play The Singer, the 
chief character of which, MaeDara, expresses so much of Pearse’s 
meditation ami character. “1 felt if proud and wondrous to be a 
teacher. ... I gave to the little lad I taught the very flesh and 
blood and breath that were my life.” Ibis was all true of Pearse 
himself; he loved his pupils and his schools, hut there came a time 
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when he was drawn into another cause and another duty beckoned. 
The country was being run as the minor dependency of an empire 
and governed from Westminster, England. The very things that 
seemed right and necessary for Ireland seemed wrong to its rulers. 
Everything was at cross-purposes; loyalty and patriotism for one 
country meant treason for the other. The young men I knew, proud, 
high-spirited, eager to serve their people, had reached the limit 
of their patience; they saw Ireland as the one European country 
that was getting nowhere. 

Tire high British officials were often decent fellows, but their 
knowledge of the land they ruled was farcical. Their manners had 
that easy condescension combined with that affectation, an almost 
instinctive affectation as an American has called it, considered so 
chic by the English governing classes before the first World War. 
I remember once at a party at the home of Commissioner Bailey, 
the government Land Commissioner who happened to lie an Irish¬ 
man and who did his job by ignoring the Castle government as 
much as possible, there was an English official who was making 
himself pleasant to a group of mixed Dublin intellectuals and 
society people. 

“Come now,” he said engagingly, “what are you making of the 
new university we have given you? What else do you want us to 
do for you? I assure you we’ll see if it can be done. What really do 
you want from England?” lie was not nonplussed by the laughter 
that greeted his remarks. 

“We want nothing from England; we want you all to get out of 
our country.” 

“Then who do you want to rule you?” 

“We want to rule ourselves.” 

“To rule yourselves! But you can’t rule yourselves.” Then I heard 
him say in an undertone, “I must tell Mr. Birrell about this.” 

Pearse and his group were willing to take any reasonable settle¬ 
ment of the Irish claim, such as would give control of Irish affairs 
to Irish people. But, seeing no settlement coming, they became 
more and more convinced that the old revolutionary party was 
right. Irishmen, somehow or another, must get control o'f the 
government or the country would sink into a more and more hope¬ 
less condition. This feeling became a mystical passion with young 
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men and women, so great that it dominated every other. I have 
heard, and read still of toner, that the elemental human needs are 
food and lm e, hut I have known men and women in whom these 
needs were slight in comparison with the obsessional need of free¬ 
ing their country. Men may risk death for love or hunger, but I 
have known those who set out knowingly for certain death in the 
flower of their youth in a fight for freedom. Many of the young 
men I knew believed that the very sacrifice of their lives, the shed¬ 
ding of their blood, would eventuate in freedom for their country. 
I do not know what they thought freedom would bring or if, by 
long pondering on it, their minds had not made a sort of ideal 
image of it. But anyhow they all joined together, drew up a declara¬ 
tion of withdrawal from the British Umpire, appointed Padraic 
Pearse Provisional President of an Irish Republic, and on blaster 
Sunday, tqrri, went out in what battle array they could muster and 
seized what they eould of the government offices. They were 
downed that time by the might of an empire, and the signers of the 
declaration were all condemned to death. The end of Padraic 
Pearse, his courage ami Iris dreams, took place in May 1916 in a 
barrack yard where a tiring squad of soldiers shot him for re¬ 
bellion against the British Government and buried his body in 
quicklime. I read the news in an afternoon paper in New York, 
stepping off a train at Grand Central, and the shock of the loss of 
all he stood for still remains with me. He, too, had his dreams of life 
and love like others, and sometimes lie feared these might pluck 
him hack from his purpose and his duty. lie has expressed it all in 
a poem written originally itr Irish, translated into Fnglish by one 
of his colleagues itr the school, Thomas MacDonagh, shot also 
on the same clay by the same firing squad: 

Naked f saw thee, 

O beautv of beauties, 

Aral I blinded my eyes 
For fear I should flinch, 

l heard thy music, 

O melody of melodies, 

Aral I closed my ears 
For fear (should fail. 
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I tasted thy mouth, 

O sweetness of sweetnesses, 

And I hardened my heart 
For fear of my rain. 

I blinded my eyes. 

And I closed my ears, 

I hardened my heart. 

And I smothered my desire. 

I turned my back 
On the dream I had shaped, 

And to this road before me 
I turned my face. 

I have turned my face. 

To the road before me, 

To the deed that I see, 

To the death that I shall meet. 

He met the death he had visioned in this poem. 


CHAPTER 
A.E., Dr. Sigerson, Sarah Purser 



Of course not everybody in Dublin was young, and not everybody 
was fighting. There were a number of moderately placid and settled 
people whose families had been identified with the city for a very 
long time; the ancestry of some of them went back to the period 
when Sitric the Dane was king of Dublin, for Dublin, like all 
European cities, had a population of mixed descent. Some of these 
lived in the old houses, and the houses and themselves seemed to 
have exchanged characteristics—solidity, hospitality, stodgincss 
mingled with gaiety, courtesy fixed by tradition; a historical past 
and its lineaments showed in both. They were the products of 
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history, and they took unkindly to changes; some of the young 
people tried to make their elders put in a telephone or electricity, 
but these contraptions did not work so well. One or two Vandals 
acquiring Georgian houses tried to improve them by putting bay 
windows in the second floor, the drawing-room floor, but the old 
houses threw the windows out—they were always cracking, the 
bricks around them falling to pieces, the very brick and mortar 
hated them. 

Two of the picturesque personages of old Dublin to whom I was 
deeply attached and to whom I felt very comradely, though I was 
about half a century their junior, were Sarah Purser and George 
Sigerson-Sigurd's son—Sigerson being a descendant of the Norse 
invaders of Ireland, indeed, as he used to say, from one of the cap¬ 
tains defeated by Brian Bunt at the Battle of Glontarf in 10x4. 
He had a curiously Scandinavian appearance and bore a strong 
resemblance to the''portraits of Ibsen, though he was not quite so 
modem looking. Known in Dublin as simply "the doctor,” by pro¬ 
fession he was a neurologist and a professor of neurology at a time 
when people knew very little about such things; he had been a pupil 
and friend of the great Charcot of Salpetruhe in Paris, who had had 
also among his pupils Sigmund Freud and Pierre Janet. 'Hie doc¬ 
tor, in addition to his neurology, was a well known Celtic scholar— 
maybe not so thorough a one as some of tire great Gontincntal ones 
because, naturally, he could rrot devote his whole time to scholar¬ 
ship. But he was a native product, and we had the affection for him 
one gives to kitulted; we all knew his hook of translations, Bards 
of the Gael and (kill some of them even by heart. He lived in an 
old house in Glare Street, a street that was a continuation of stately 
Georgian Memoir Square, though the houses were not so large or 
so grand. The doctor's Sunday evening dinner parties were a great 
feature iit the limited social life of the town; there was the atmos¬ 
phere of a French salon about them, for Dr. Sigerson was very 
Frenchified, attd his house was full of French furniture arrd bibe¬ 
lots, literally full, for to navigate his drawing room without knock¬ 
ing over a little gold table or a vase or a clock or a little statue was 
a gjiurrastie feat. He would sometimes have his guests meet in his 
consulting room, which, as is usual in doctors houses itr England 
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and Ireland, was off the dining room. After a glass of sherry the con¬ 
necting doors would be thrown open, the doctor would gravely offer 
his arm to the youngest lady present, who was sometimes myself, 
and march with her into the dining room, placing her on his right, 
with the most important lady on his left. He himself would lead the 
conversation—it was always conversation in which the whole table 
took part—all tire time tackling the roast with a huge carving knife 
which he first sharpened loudly. Among his guests there were nearly 
always some famous and distinguished people; occasionally these 
would be visiting Continentals, or Americans, for the American 
consul in Dublin, Donn Piatt, was his son-in-law. Donn Piatt him¬ 
self was the son of the American writers, the Piatts, and so had 
various American connections. His son was at one of Pcarsc’s 
schools. The doctor's other son-in-law was Clement Shorter, the 
well-known editor of the London Sphere, who had married the 
poet daughter, Dora Sigerson, who is represented in the Oxford 
Book. She was one of a group of women poets, very famous in their 
day and much photographed, whose work would be in all the an¬ 
thologies but who is now rarely heard of. At these dinner parties the 
food and wine were really the best on any Dublin tabic: there was 
always a perfect roast with fine red wine or sparkling Vouvray, after 
which the guests would go up to the cluttered drawing room, the 
women about fifteen minutes before the men, and drink China tea. 
Then the latest Paris purchase would be examined—a little mini¬ 
ature, a fearsome-looking clock,*or a table with pictures painted on 
it. If a poet was present he would be asked to repeat a poem or two. 

I remember Padraic Pearse repeating the doctor's own translation of 
Cuchulainn’s lament over Ferdiad, just as he would often repeat 
it to the teachers and pupils of his schools, for he thought no poem 
represented such high chivalry. He would repeat it with intense 
emotion, his strange eyes aflame. On this occasion, our host, a cup 
of tea in his left hand, beat time with his right: 

Play was each, pleasure each, 

Until Ferdiad faced the beach: 

One had been our student life, 

One in strife of school our place. 

One our gentle teacher’s grace 
Loved o’er .all and each. 
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Play was each, pleasure cadi. 

Until Ferdiad faced the beach: 

One had been our wonted ways, 

One the praise for feat of fields, 

Seatuoh gave two victor shields 
F.qual prize to each. 

Play was each, pleasure each, 

Till Ferdiad faced the beach: 

Drar that pillar of pure gold 
Who fell cold beside the ford, 

Hosts of heroes felt his sword 
First in battle’s breach. 

Play was each, pleasure each, 

'I'ill Ferdiad faced the beach; 

Lion fieiv, tierce and bright, 

Wave whose might no thing withstands, 

Sweeping with the shrieking sands 
Honor o'er the beach. 

'Hie dm tor had a Johnsonian manner of address and a Johnson- 
ian lumioi which often left us gasping, hi the most unruffled way 
he would deliver himself of a demolishing dictum. Once, at the 
dinner table, a poet unasked proceeded to repeat his latest effort. 
At the hue tesoundingly given: 

That* glows the swart smock weed and the blue sea poppy, 

flic doctor held up the carving knife. 

‘'Stop,” he said. "What is—u—smock weed?" 

'Hie flustered jxiet, at a loss, said, "But, sir, you know what a 
smock weal is. A smock weed . . . well, everybody knows what a 
smock weed is." 

“There is no such thing," said the doctor, “as a smock weed. Since 
the poetry of this country began to be written by Mr. \ cats, no¬ 
body knows what words mam any more." 

'Ihere was a chronic tputtrel between Yeats and Sigcrson which 
was one of the diversions of literary Dublin. It was said to have 
begun long befote at a crystal gazing sdanco Yeats had held before 
or after one of the famous dinner parties. Yeats, looking raptly into 
the crystal, announced, "l see a majestic, shining figure waving over 
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an abyss; I see also other shapes—scarlet, green, purple, fluttering 
around.” ° 

Mx. Yeats, said the doctor in his best Johnsonese, “you see 
no such things. What you are looking at is a reflection from the 
apothecary’s shop across the street. If you look out of the window 
you will see a row of jars filled with colored water—scarlet, green, 
purple, and the shining brass fixtures supply the shining figures.” 

The doctor seemed to be perpetual chairman of the National 
Literary Society which Yeats had founded along with the Irish 
Literary Society of London, and every Monday evening he would 
appear there to introduce the lecturer of the occasion. If Yeats 
happened to be present, which was frequently, he would interpose 
a remark into the flow of the doctor’s periods, a remark which 
might be embarrassing to any other speaker; the doctor would mag¬ 
nificently ignore him, and later in the evening would not discourage 
the satirical remarks the audience would occasionally make the poet 
the butt of, such as, “Mr. Yeats seems to be unaware that the 
dress the actress wears in his play Deirdre is Elizabethan in 
design and Victorian in material.” Yeats would smile blandly and 
say, “I know it very well, but if an actress insists on wearing a 
dress which suits her style, what can I do about it?” 

At his dinners the doctor would sometimes delight in dividing 
his guests into Gaels and Galls; that is, those whose names were 
Celtic were put at one side and those whose names were Saxon 
or Norse on the other, “for the Norse,” he would say, ‘Tad as 
much right to Ireland, especially to Dublin, as the arrogant Celts 
who were claiming everything.” He would refer to the high-king, 
Brian Bom, a great hero in Ireland who had defeated the Norse 
in the eleventh century, as “that usurper, Brian.” 

On his own job, neurology, the doctor could be very exciting on 
the rare occasions when he spoke of it, and he would tell us of the ' 
experiments into hysteria and mental ailments conducted by his 
friend, the great Charcot at Salpetriere, and how he, really, was 
the precursor of all modem movements dealing with the subcon¬ 
scious. Sigerson had then in his possession numerous letters from 
Charcot, who had come to Ireland to lecture. In this matter he 
aroused my interest to such a degree that, years after, I attended 
the lectures of Charcot’s pupil, Pierre Janet, at the College de 
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France, and some of Georges Dumas’ at the asylum of St. Anne. 
Dr. Dumas followed Charcot's technique in bringing the patients 
on the stage. I must say that the criticism that was often made 
both of Charcot and Dumas, that these affairs were too much of a 
show, seemed to me to have sortre justification. Some of the pa¬ 
tients were oln finish' delighted to find themselves on a stage and 
before an audience. 'Drey talked steadily about themselves and 
their visions, hut not more fantastically than I have heard people 
talk about thcmsclu's in daily life. In answering Dr. Dumas’s ques¬ 
tions they gave such an interesting revelation of human quirks and 
emotions that I began to understand why, in the past, writers made 
such a point of visiting asylums to study character. It was like look¬ 
ing at people through the other end of the telescope and seeing 
human qualities isolated atrd immensely enlarged. 


11 

Not more than a half mile from the doctor’s was one of the most 
singular of old Dublin houses, Mespil House, where Sarah Purser 
lived. It was a big C ktugiau house standing in its own grounds in 
the middle of the city. Doubtless it had been somebody’s country 
house in days gone by when that part of Dublin was outside the 
city boundary. The house was so remarkable, so full of character, 
and, at the same time, so weird—there must have been a ghost in 
every room—thut it would have reduced to lonely eccentricity any 
body of a less vivid and warm personality than Sarah’s. She lived 
here full of bubbling gaiety, alone, except for her servants, in a 
house that, complete with its tarn and gloomy trees, was like some¬ 
thing out of Poe. She mid the house both seemed survivals out of 
history, before I was born she had been a famous portrait painter. 
When W. B, Yeats was a hoy she had seemed old to him, yet she 
survived him bv some years. She had figured in the diary of Marie 
Bashkirtsev as Sarah, the Irish girl art student in Jutien’s studio in 
Paris, She had painted almost every well known person itr the 
country, sire had hern mixed up in every Irish cultural movement, 
hurl hacked the Abbey Theater, Hugh Dme’s exhibitions; she had 
given scholarships in painting, founded a studio for the making of 
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stained glass named An Tur Glionnc, 'Hie 'lower of Glass, which 
sent out its beautiful stained glass to all parts of the world. Her 
f amil y had been famous Dublin scholars, and there was about all 
of them something so characteristically Dublin that it is impossible 
to imagine them as the products of any other city—their accents, 
their manners, their wit, their downrightness, their patriotism made 
them indubitable Dubliners. Sarah was well known to visiting 
Americans, whom she was fond of entertaining in her strange old 
house. Once a month she gave a party to all her friends in the per¬ 
fectly huge drawing room, its walls covered with pictures, its furni¬ 
ture beautiful and gay in spite of an all-pervading air of dampness 
in the room, for I think Sarah kept it closed except for these oc¬ 
casions. In Mespil House she kept up the eighteenth-century 
fashion of having her servants on board wages, anti was very proud 
of the economic way she ran the place. "I run it on seven hundred 
pounds a year, my dear," she would declare triumphantly. “No 
waste at all.” As is likely to be the habit of people whose families 
always had money, she spent none in extravagances. 

When we were living in Paris she would come over, stay in the 
same little hotel in Montparnasse as wc did, in a room like a stu¬ 
dent’s up four flights of stairs, and though she was then past eighty 
—she lived to be ninety-seven—she would roam around cafes at 
night drinking this and that and talking to her friends and their 
friends until long after midnight. In the daytime she would frequent 
studios and dealers’ shops, looking at pictures and sculptures and 
driving hard bargains in her purchases for Dublin galleries. All her 
life she was an unmitigated artist, and nothing in art new or old, 
I think, was alien to her. So indifferent was everybody I knew in 
Dublin to wealth that I had not realized Sarah was a rich woman 
until once after seeing her off on the Calais train I got a telegram 
from her saying she had forgotten her jewel case in the taxi and 
asking me to get the police to recover it. In Paris things found in 
taxis are, as a rule, handed over to the police, and, rigid enough, 
oiir hotel proprietor received a visit from the taxi driver, who in¬ 
formed him that he had left a case found in his taxi at the police 
station and expected a reward. To get lost things back, it was the 
regulation to pay the police ten per cent of the official valuation, 
which then was sent to the Paris hospitals. I conceived Sarah’s 
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jewels to be one or two of those gold necklaces and bracelets, a 
turquoise broach, and maybe pearl earrings, which is all that most 
family jewelry in Ireland amounts to. I started off with about two 
hundred francs in my purse, interviewed a loquacious police of¬ 
ficial who handed me an affiche, the contents of which at first I 
could not grasp. 

lie proceeded to explain that on the production of the proper 
authorization and identification, plus a hundred thousand francs, 
ten per cent of the valuation, he would transmit the jewels to their 
owner, t was staggered to hear that the contents of Sarah’s battered 
old jewel ease were worth a million francs, and 1 had not the 
hundred thousand to redeem them. Furthermore, 1 could visual¬ 
ize Sarah's face ami her tongue if 1 sent her a bill for a hundred 
thousand francs, and was in despair until the hotel proprietor came 
to my aid. He knew the right approach to the police, and had no 
hesitation whatever in telling all the fictions that came into his 
head. He put up a laerimose yarn that the jewels represented 
Sarah’s life savings, all that she had to transmit to her numerous 
descendants, th.d she was so old and senile that she really did not 
know what she was doing or where she put anything, and then he 
added a talismame sentence: “Her distinguished family in Ireland 
were well known ha nd , of Fiance.” Finally, for a few hundred 
francs, Saiait got fin jewels back. I tiembled to think of what she 
would' say if sire cut lie,ml the details about her senility that the 
hotel proprietor so eloquently related, being vigorous m mind and 
body, she dt lighted in telling everybody her age. “I'm now the age 
Goethe rea< bed." she would say when she was in her eighties. But 
as flit* year*, went on there was nobody she could compare herself 
to, fin she had outlived them all. In my young days l had thought 
that Sarah, like the sun and the moon, would hr: there forever, but 
indeed 1 had thought the same about most old Dublin friends. 
Some, like Surah and Dr. Sigetson, had been celebrated before I 
was born, others while I was still a child; I wsts accustomed to hear 
their names or set: them in print, and this somehow made me in¬ 
clined to imagine that they were fixtures like monuments. 
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The same sort of niche in my mind was occupied by AJE., who 
was, however, a generation younger than Sarah or Dr. Sigcrson. 
A.E. did not go to any of the doctor’s Sunday dinner parties for 
the reason that he had his own Sunday evenings. These were not 
dinner parties like the doctor’s, but on the order of what the Trench 
call reunions. People came around to talk, read bits of their work, 
and bring up problems of technique in art or literature, and discuss 
philosophy. A.E.’s reunions had their start, I imagine, with meetings 
of adherents of hermetic and thcosophical societies, for both A.E. 
and his wife had been theosophists. Not much of the hermetic 
tinge was there in my time, or if there was, I did not notice it, but 
there was the best talk on art and literature I have ever heard any¬ 
where. One learned in a practical way how a poem was made, how 
a play was made, how a novel might be made, for the practitioners 
were there and delighted in expounding. If one listened to the talk 
at the other side of the room, one could learn about national poli¬ 
tics. It was possible, too, to hear about ways of marketing butter 
and eggs, for A.E. earned his living as an organizer for the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society which Sir Horace Plunkett, Ixird 
Dunsany’s uncle, had founded. Sometimes farmers for whom poetry 
and painting were strange worlds came to talk to A.E., the agri¬ 
cultural organizer who had roamed Ireland on a bicycle and had 
given lectures in local halls and schools on matters connected with 
fanning and co-operative societies, and who was the editor of a 
farm paper called the Irish Homestead. The few farmers who came 
into that picture-littered room wore tweeds like everybody else, but 
their coats generally had tails, and there were pockets in these tails 
out of which a handkerchief would be half hanging. Occasionally 
a farmer would look at A.E.’s canvases hanging on the walls, pay 
a few pounds for one of thcm-A.E. never charged more than a 
few pounds—and walk off with it wrapped up in a newspaper. 

Teats had no residence in Dublin at this period, but when he 
settled in one after his marriage, one could not help noting the dif- 
ference between A E.'s house and Yeats’s. A.E. liked to have every 
sort of person and had no awareness of class differences or the dif- 
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fercnce between the mind of a man and the mind of a woman. 
W.B.'s guests were selected; one could not bring any chance-mct 
acquaintance into his as into A.K.'s house; one did not go oneself 
without an imitation. In A.K.'s one talked on draughts of tea or 
coffee, but in W.B.'s one's tongue was loosed on sherry. Yeats, no 
more than A.K.. held any notions about female inferiority to the 
male, yet he would sometimes have evenings for men only, perhaps 
because the Dublin writers were mostly men. Though these two 
had been close fiiends and, to a certain extent, remained friends, 
their interests at sonic point had gravely diverged. In a way hard 
to explain, Yeats was more professional and more practical, though 
on the outside it looked as if A.K. was engaged on the more prac¬ 
tical avocations. 1 am not using “practical” here in the common 
sense of a money making ability. But when Yeats really set himself 
to do anything, "it got done in spite of all antagonism and opposi¬ 
tion. Perhaps it was that A.K. was too kind a man to have faced 
with equanimity the antagonism of other men. Y'eats did not mind 
people’s antagonism at alt: in fact it spurred him on towards his 
goal. 

Though realty belonging to what is called, in the vocabulary of 
the moment, the petty bourgeoisie, A.K, was an aristocrat, with all 
those qualities that have been so impressively summarized by the 
Russian philosopher Berdyaev as marks of an aristocracy: lie was 
magnanimous, he was uuenvious, he was courageous, he had no 
prejudices', he was a tree being. I never knew him to take personal 
otfense, though he sometimes showed a fury like a god iu a rage 
at things said against his countly or his countrymen. His open 
letter to Rudy.ud Kipling, who had jibed at Irish nationalism, 
was such a rcpioof and on such a large: minded plane that Kipling's 
reputation as a wiiter was shaken, even unjustly shaken. On an¬ 
other occasion, when someone asked him what should be done with 
the correspondent of the Tory Morning Post, who had been cabling 
mendacities hum Ireland to his {Kipet, A.K. answered in my hear 
ing, with a fearful flash iu his eyes, “Lead him to the frontier and 
pitch him over.” “But we’ve no frontier, A.K.; we have only the 
sea,” “So much the better; pitch him into the sea.” Though at 
taehed to his fiiends, he was never, I think, so swayed by personal 
devotion as was Y'eats, and though a good fighter who fought to 
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the end on many issues, A.E. always suffered in a fight where W.B. 
enjoyed every minute of it. 

A.E. and Yeats had first met as art students at the Dublin Art 
School, hut whereas Yeats was to drop painting, A.K. kept on 
painting diligently. His pictures were mostly landscapes with re¬ 
mote fairylike figures, though on rare occasions he would paint a 
portrait of one of his friends or of someone with whom he liked to 
talk. Once he painted my portrait; it was after I had been years in 
America and was back in Dublin for a little while. I think it was 
because he wanted to get in a few remarks on modern poetry, about 
which I had been writing, that he asked me to sit for him. ! le dis¬ 
coursed so much on the subject that I had some difficulty in getting 
a word in edgewise and found the best way of intervening was 
to whirl off some strange piece of poetry; he knew no language 
except English, and I thoroughly enjoyed rattling out verses in 
French or German. It was for this reason, perhaps, that he gave 
me a large mouth in the portrait as well as wild red hair—•the red¬ 
ness was all right, but I had taken pains to have the wildness toned 
down with a finger wave. “Why have you given me such a large 
mouth, A.E.?” I asked. “Well, you see a mouth is very important 
in a portrait, and as nature gave you practically no mouth, I had 
to invent one for you.” And then he would say, “I low nice it is to 
be able to leave nature out.” 

His was never tire biting Dublin wit—sometimes Dublin wit 
was nothing but plain downright malice—but A.K.’s had always 
something affectionate and whimsical in it, and one remembered it 
like a caress. It was this, I think, that helped to make him, along 
with his great magnanimity, the most popular, next to Douglas 
Hyde, of the men of the Irish Renaissance, His appearance is fa¬ 
miliar to Americans, for he came here often to lecture and was 
widely photographed. Tire sudden entrance of this fall, broad- 
shouldered, bearded man into any assembly would give a thrill to 
the beholders, for he looked a prophet, a seer, a high priest of some 
divinity. He was a familiar figure in many milieus, for he mingled 
in all the activities of his country, whatever form they took—poli¬ 
ty art, literature, education, the theater, the labor movement— 
the last,indeed with passion. During the bitter and revolutionary 
transport workers’ strike of 1913 he took the platform for the work- 
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cis anil made a sensation hv announcing, in that beautiful voice 
of his, “All the ie;tl manhood of this city is to be found amongst 
those who earn less than a pound a week.” Ilis sympathy with 
labor was not the literary and sentimental attitude and attitudin¬ 
izing now common among writers, hut of such a nature that the 
workcis looked to him as one of their spokesmen and counselors. 

I look hack on these three people, A.K., Dr. Sigerson, Sarah 
Purser, cult so ditforent hum the other, as contributing lavishly 
to the special ehuitn that was in the life of the Dublin of the 
period: thee ucie so many sided, so vigorous, so large minded, so 
friendly, so fur of prejudices, barring a prejudice against the 
British t, kneuuucut. t Ian it he that the strong life, the impassioned 
intellects that note theirs, have gone forever from the earth? It may 
be that they icptcseuted .something that has gone out of the modern 
world. They were an island type and could never have been produced 
in a big eouutiy. Is.uh in his or her own way had that whieh gives 
such chunkier t>» a people—a warm and looted provincialism. 
They would ncua have had the t hauee to develop into what they 
were in a vnv huge umutiy or a very largo city; they would never 
have had tin-1 ham e to develop that curious sophistication, inleliee 
tual, artistic. that bund humanness whieh is what l remember most 
about them, 'Hie m \t geuciatiun did not measure up to them. To 
say that l am cutitrlv glad or eiitiiely pleased that one of the ae 
eidents of life, o unbilled with some temperamental mges of my 
own, thiew me anion.", them when young, would not he true, for 
having known flam well, l was hirescr afterwards disappointed 
with all the other hie l knew. It may he memory playing tricks 
with mv imagination, but they weie the most brilliant, the most 1 
affectionate and w.umheuited people l ever knew, though l am mi' 
der no illusion that they weie umituim in a country of which they 
were tvpu at. The tv pit al of any country represents not the com ¬ 
mon or (lie majority, hut those with the aggregate qualities at 
their peak. 
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£*> CHAPTER 



Marriage: Sir Roger Casement and W. S. Blunt 


At intervals one or another of my young men friends or colleagues 
would propose to me, but we would laugh it off. I had, as far as I 
remember, no sentimental interest in them, only an interest in the 
causes we were all working for and in the poems and plays they 
wrote. All the young men of my circle wrote poetry; most of them 
wrote plays, and nothing I could say—and I was sometimes very 
snappy—could restrain them from reading them to me. Girls do 
marry, however, though this is not so usual in Ireland as elsewhere, 
and I supposed I would eventually marry somebody, though I cer¬ 
tain y did not covet the role of some of the young married women 
I knew, with the monotonous domesticity, the dreary common¬ 
places, and often loneliness of their lives. In addition to other causes 
I was deep in the woman's suffrage movement and had read all the 
books about the position of women, which corresponded in a way 
to that of the oppressed races. The women I knew were not in the 
least intellectually inferior to the men; that is, perhaps leaving out 
men o genius like Yeats and a couple of the outstanding writers,, 
though in physical endurance they certainly were, and this included 
myself. This, maybe, was the crux of the whole notion of women’s 

mfenonty in a civilization where force was and still is the decisive 
factor. 

I did not have any taste for exchanging the independent and 
interesting life I was living for pottering around a kitchen, planning 
meals, hanging curtains, and so on, and I let my young men friends 
know my sentiments about this. One of them, however, declined to 
listen to me and kept assuring me that he was the person Heaven 
bad destined me to many and that I could not escape my fate. I 
always thought, as he was a very fine and courageous person, that he 
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would be a nice man for somebody else to marry, which was what 
eventually happened—in fact he married before I did. But he made 
one final determined effort before dropping me. lie called at my 
little fiat, armed with an engagement ring, and told me. in a very 
caveman manner that he had arranged everything, that l was to 
marry him on a certain date in a certain chtueh, and that f had 
better accept mv destiny. The argument that ensued reduced me 
to a state of panic such as l had never known, for I was afraid I 
might be unable to hold out, especially as he said I had encouraged 
him and ought to have some sense of responsibility about it. But 
I managed to be strong, minded, and the harassing interview ended 
with tears on both sides, with Iris throwing the ring into the fire 
and lcu\ ittg in a high state of emotion. 1 was stretched out in a con¬ 
dition of copious weeping when, some minutes later, another of 
mv young men friends, a well known Abbey author, Padraie Colum, 
called. Tearfully 1 told him rtf my ordeal; the ring was still lying 
unconsmned in a coiner of the grate; he fished it out with a tongs, 
left it on the hearthstone to cool so that it could be mailed back 
to the young, man who had brought it; then he settled himself 
gunely in an armchair and proceeded to lecture me. “I think,” 
said he, “that to save yourselt trouble, you should marry me. Then 
these fellows will all leave you alone and you won't have to go 
through any more of these scenes,” He pursued this train of rea¬ 
soning, and eventually I dried my eyes and said, "All right, Colum; 
maybe that would be best." 

At the end of this s< ene I think he was a very sober young man 
at finding, himself engaged to be married, for 1 imagine he had 
pondered on the marriage state about as little as I had. There were 
many dismal prognostications as to what would befall us, for two 
more unpractical \ouug persons would be hard to meet A mature 
friend of (lolum’s t ailed on Violet Russell, A.K.’s wife, and said 
dolefully, "Have you heard the trews? Colum is going to marry a 
university girl who titles not know bow to boil water or wash a 
pocket handkerchief," Violet was unperturbed. "Well," she said, 
“she can learn, as I had to. I married a penniless writer atrd artist, 
too,” 

We were married in midsummer in a church called the Star of 
the Sea, by art old scholarly bearded priest. After the ceremony 
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we took the early boat to Holyhead, as Wilfrid and Alice Meynell 
had invited us to spend our honeymoon in their cottage at Pull- 
borough in Sussex. We were to stay a few days first in Loudon, 
as some of the Abbey Theater players had arranged to put on a 
one-act play of Padraic’s in a vaudeville theater, which was expected 
to have a considerable run and for which he was to be paid a weekly 
sum. On the train between Holyhead and London as we sat at 
luncheon in the dining car we counted our united finances; they 
amounted to so little that I felt a cold shiver go down my spine, 
but my newly acquired husband was unmoved, lie pointed out 
that he was getting money from a publisher in London, and be¬ 
sides, there was his play coming on. I cheered up, but we did not 
reckon on what was to happen. Indy Gregory, as a director of the 
Abbey Theater, had some control over the engagements of the 
actors through their contracts. 'lire arrangement about Padraic’s 
play, The Betrayal, was squashed and a play of her own substituted. 
We had to resign ourselves to the disappointment, which was, 
however, made less black by the warmth of the Mcynells’ kindness, 
and by their indignation at Lady Gregory’s action. 

We were entertained a great deal, for London is a kindly city and 
Londoners more hospitable than Dubliners. At a lively luncheon 
Wilfrid Meynell gave in a restaurant I found my attention often 
wandering to a bearded, tanned, Castiliau-looking man who sat 
at a table near and, his luncheon finished, was interestedly watch¬ 
ing us. I'seemed to be the only member of the party who noticed 
him, and he smilingly returned my gaze. After a while someone 
leaving the restaurant approached him; the exact appearance of 
this man, clean-shaven, blue-suited, with monocle, cane, gray sut\lc 
gloves, assured English upper-class maimers, remains clear in my 
memory. He held out his hand to the bearded Castilian. “Back in 
England, Sir Roger,” he said in a loud clear voice. “Won’t you 
join me in a coffee and a liqueur at the club?” “Thank you,” said 
the Castilian, “but I am waiting to speak to Padraic Coltun, who is 
over there with his bride.” At the sound of the voice Padraic jumped 
to his feet and brought the striking-looking stranger to our tabic. 
“Sir Roger Casement.” The gaze of all at the tables was fastened 
on him. 

He was really magnificent-looking, and then at the height of 
his fame because of the part he had played in showing up the 
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atrocities committed 011 the natives in the rubber plantations of 
South America and Africa. 'Ibere was about him that strong psychic 
life that was characteristic of so many of the elder generation of 
Irish people of the time. It seemed amazing that he had come out 
alive from some of his experiences among the exploiting rubber 
traders. It was his love of the human race which led him to risk 
his life to rescue the enslaved blacks of Africa and the Indians of 
the forests ot South America, as well as the typhoid-ridden under¬ 
fed people of the West of Ireland. lie had seen terrible sides to 
human nature, hut here he was, bronzed, and apparently happy, on 
his way back to Ireland to work for causes in his own country 
which needed him as much as the wretched, exploited natives 
of Africa or Putumayo. So striking-looking was he as he stood at 
the table that the patrons of Pagatri’s stopped eating and stared 
at him. As to the sort of impression he usually made, we have 
a description ot it by Stephen Gwynue, a well known writer and 
member of Parliament. "Figure and face, he seemed to me one 
of the finest looking creatures l had ever seen, and his countenance 
had charm and distinction and high chivalry.” It had indeed all 
that, and his voice with its singular intensity added to the dramatic 
effect of his presente. Like Faust, two souls must have struggled 
in his breast, fin lit* was a British consular official and at the same 
time an Irish patriot, u Fenian, as his English colleagues used to 
call him who made no secret of his desire to help to free Ireland. 
As he said himself, he went to remote places in South America as 
consul "to have money to spare for Ireland.” His salary could not 
have been vety Luge, but he sent contributions to practically every 
Irish cause and was a firm hacker of Arthur Griffith and his news¬ 
paper, Sum Fein. Now as we saw trim he had first come back from 
South Amcti< a, one of the most noted men of the day, and he was 
about to retire from the consular sendee to devote the rest of his 
life to Irish affairs. latter we were to see him often in Dublin be¬ 
tween the time of our marriage and our leaving for America. 


11 

A few days after this we went down to Pullborough in Sussex 
to stay in the Nbynells' cottage. A group of Meyuells lived in 
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cottages scattered around—Monica (Mrs. Saleeby) and Sylvia 
(Mrs. Lucas), to both of whom Francis Thompson wrote such 
beautiful poetry. Here we were not far from Wilfrid Scawen Blunt's' 
house. New Buildings, and he came over to see us, driving down 
the narrow country roads four-in-hand, the hoofs of his lovely Arab 
horses barely seeming to touch the ground. He was at this time over 
seventy, but what strong life he still had, and what a passionate 
and romantic existence he had led. He had taken up more lost 
causes and loved more lovely women than any other man I ever 
knew. He had supported rebels all over the world, principally Arab 
and Irish. Before I was bom he had been jailed by the British 
Government for his intervention in Irish affairs. All my generation 
had read his love poetry; his Love Sonnets of Proteus, or a great 
many of them, were written to a beautiful and dashing courtesan 
who had had many lovers in high circles. It seemed to have been a 
great affair, and if it did not last, the poetry it inspired did, and 
some of it is enshrined in the Oxford Book: 

When cities decked their streets for barren wars 

Which have laid waste their youth . . . 

Then I remember that I once was young, 

And lived with Esther, the world's gods among. 

In his late twenties, after some time in the diplomatic service, he 
had married Byron's granddaughter. Lady Anne Noel, the daughter 
of that Ada, “sole daughter of my heart and home," who had mar¬ 
ried the Earl of Lovelace. In spite of the passion they had had for 
each other, their similarity of tastes, the delight they had in travel¬ 
ing together through the Arab world and breeding Arab horses, they 
were now separated. Lady Anne living at the family estate, Crabbet 
Park, and breeding Arab horses, and Wilfrid living in. New Build¬ 
ings and breeding Arab horses. Their friends accounted differently 
for their separation. “Too much Belle Millbank in her," Wilfrid's 
friends said; her friends had a different story—the difficulties of 
living with a man of such Protean personality and sometimes ec¬ 
centric habits. When we went to see him or have lunch with him, 
we had to go up the avenue literally stumbling over rabbits, for 
he would not have them destroyed. 
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He had been in the diplomatic service when a young man, and 
it was while in the service in South America that he met that Arab 
scholar and traveler. Sir Richard Burton. Burton excited him about 
the Arabs and started him on his travels into the Arab world. And 
like so many Englishmen, he was fascinated by the Arabs forever 
afterwards and championed them when any of their territory came 
into conflict with British imperialism. He denounced the British 
policies in Egypt and the Sudan and took the side of that strange 
man, Arabi Pasha. He always championed the Irish; indeed, he had 
wanted to become a member of the Irish parliamentary party, but 
Parnell, then the leader, was averse to having an Englishman as an 
Irish member of Parliament. Blunt took no offense as a smaller 
man might and continued to back Parnell and the Irish cause with 
might and main. During that revolutionary struggle in Ireland 
known as the Land War, he was arrested and flung into gaol for 
taking the chair at a proscribed Tenants' Meeting: the landowner 
against whom the meeting was directed was Lord Clanrickard, 
who had years before been Blunt's colleague in the diplomatic 
service. 

Lady Anne Blunt, who had accompanied her husband on these 
campaigns as well as on his travels amongst the Arabs, was, as be¬ 
hooved Byron's granddaughter, a great lover of liberty. Blunt, when 
young, was himself a very Byronic character and, by accident or 
design, followed Byron's example as a traveler, a love poet, and a 
fighter for forlorn causes; indeed he was the typical romantic aris¬ 
tocrat, but to be such one has, of course, to have not only wealth 
and high position but imagination and talents. Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt had them all. He, Yeats, and Casement were the handsomest 
and most romantic-looking men I have ever seen, but whereas Case¬ 
ment and Yeats were poor and hard-working men who often had 
known pinched times. Blunt was of the wealthy and well-placed 
English upper classes, a great English “milord." Probably no people 
on this earth ever were freer or had more opportunities for both 
work and pleasure than the English upper classes, especially the 
men. They were on a pinnacle in their own country, waited on 
by a serving class who were really a sort of slave class. They had 
what were called rank and privilege and the entree to the great 
places of the world; at this period they were still kowtowed to all 
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over Europe, and to see one of them descend at a grand European 
hotel, welcomed by bowing lackeys and followed by a valet or two 
bearing his effects, was a memorable spectacle. Some of them, a 
lot of them, were undoubtedly hidebound and reactionary, but 
there were always enough of them with no prejudices of any kind, 
either of class, race, religion, or anything else, to give this type of 
Englishman great prestige everywhere and a reputation as being 
free, enlightened, chivalrous, and adventurous. I hey were the most 
fascinating people in the world,” I have heard a rich Ccnnan-Amer- 
ican who had lived years among them exclaim enthusiastically. 

Not many of them were as gallant fighters against oppression as 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, but there always have been enough of such 
men in England to make that country seem almost their habitat; 
so, without being a common type, Blunt was a characteristic type. 
He was a gentleman in a sense that anybody could understand, dif¬ 
ficult as it is to follow what the English mean by that word. Being 
a gentleman, however, can and does sometimes include all the most 
excruciating gentcelcries, so Blunt was something beyond a gentle¬ 
man. He was a hereditary European aristocrat, at home anywhere, 
in camps and courts, in tents and castles. lie could share with equal 
pleasure a meal in the desert in the black tent of an Arab chief, 
or in tire house of a Wcst-of-Ireland squireen where the host, in 
honor of his guest, changed from yellow boots and leggings to black 
ones, and the hostess put on a clean blouse over her tweed skirt, she 
presiding, as Wilfrid told us, at one side of the table carving a ham, 
while the host presided at the other end carving a goose, all washed 
down in the process of eating by whisky or poteen or smuggled 
claret. Wilfrid was a product of a long evolution, physical, mental, 
moral, of all the cultures and the ideals—Greek, Roman, Christian, 
Islamic, Hebrew—also the product of the English love of free¬ 
doms. Then he had been bred a Catholic, and this helped to make 
him the romantic aristocrat on the Latin pattern like Chateau¬ 
briand rather than on the English pattern or like the Cecils, the 
Churchills, and the Roscberrys, who though they fought on the 
day of danger, did not absent themselves on the day of awards. 

Yet with all this, Wilfrid Blunt’s conversation was mostly gossip 
—gossip, of course, of a high kind—imperial gossip, as it were, about 
the goings on in embassies and foreign offices and cabinets, about 
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politicians and the beau monde of all the European capitals, about 
the hatred of certain French salons for Edward VII, who had 
brought about the Franco British alliance, which they believed 
would lead to war with Germany, 'then he talked out of his intense 
hatred of unscrupulous imperialism, of any people ruling another 
against their will. England, he considered, was far greater before 
she attached an empire, when she was a little country devoting her¬ 
self to the production ot great literature and a happy breed of men. 
Disraeli had made her a land grabber. But I wonder did Wilfrid 
forget about the Fast India Company and Clive and Warrerr Has¬ 
tings? Then, after this imperial history, he would gossip about some 
country house where women were invited without their husbands 
but with their lovers and told to leave their doors unlocked at 
night. Then there was such and such an Indian prince who was 
really playing in with England, but another, a certain maharajah, 
with oriental suhtilty was playing a game of his own and fooling 
the government. There was an ambassador in a certain capital who 
had another ambassador’s wife as mistress; there was another who 
boldly had had as his hostess his illegitimate daughter. 

'then there were the plans for Irish self-government of George 
Wyndham, whom he called his Irish cousin. Wyndham was in¬ 
deed the grandson of the Irish patriot, laird Kdward Fitzgerald. 
How unscrupulous some of the Irish Unionists were, he reflected. 
Years and years before, he had met Carson somewhere as a young 
man and asked him what line in Irish affairs he would take. Carson, 
according to him, intimated that he would have more of a career by 
going in with the Ulster Unionists and the Fuglish Conservatives 
than with the Liberals and Nationalists, and so this Cork lawyer be¬ 
came an Ulster leader, probably the first fascist leader in Europe. 
The guiding idea openly expressed among these political person¬ 
ages seemed to be based on how one could have a career, be a suc¬ 
cessful public figure, and lie invited by all the political hostesses; 
outstanding figures were run after by women for their parties; Par 
ncll had first met Mrs. O'Shea when she called round to the I louse 
of Commons to ask him to dinner. Social affairs were of pivotal im¬ 
portance; for a member of Parliament, an employd of the Foreign 
Office, a cabinet minister’s secretary to be seen in certain houses 
meant they were heading straight to be members of the British rul¬ 
ing classes—a Ilerrcuvolk. It is very hard for Americans or perhaps 
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for any people now to understand what it all mounted up to. Wil¬ 
frid Blunt took it as a matter of course, liberal and radical as he was; 
the importance attached by the English to society and such things, 
and to good form, was in his bones; if you wanted to talk nastily 
about anybody you could accuse him of some lapse in social be¬ 
havior. Asquith, during his first marriage, somebody had infonned 
Wilfrid, before he had married Margot Tennant, had been so so¬ 
cially unsophisticated that at a dinner party he would offer his arm 
to his own wife. Of course, such a thing could never have happened; 
no passably educated Englishman could be as innocent as all that. 
Then he told the story of a member of the royal family who had 
been so ignorant of the difference between a composer and an in¬ 
strumentalist that she had asked a famous composer to play the 
piano at a party and was terribly nonplussed when he answered, 
“Ma’am, I play the piano very poorly.” As aristocrats spend so 
much of their time entertaining one another, they have naturally 
developed a special talent in gossip; it was a sort of hereditary 
habit in courts and courtiers, in ladies in waiting, ladies' maids, 
and second footmen. Gossip seems to be the very foundation of the 
social life of that partly closed and yet hospitable society always 
open to artists and scientists and men of intellect that was known 
in Europe as the haut monde. But in London one might easily get 
the notion that the whole British Empire, the Foreign Office, the 
embassies, the House of Commons were run on gossip and the 
tittle-tattle behind the scenes of political hostesses. Wilfrid Blunt’s 
diaries, like Saint Simon’s memoirs, even like Tacitus’s Annals, are 
gossip on a grand scale, the gossip current in the mling classes. 

Then, like every British aristocrat I have ever known, he was 
very sensitive to other people’s looks and appearances. Personal 
beauty seems to be a sort of fetish in the English upper classes; 
in no other upper class in Europe have so many men married 
women for their beauty regardless of their class or occupation. 
When Wilfrid talked about people he always spoke of their looks 
with either pleasure or disgust. Richard Burton, who had so much 
influence on him that he sent him wandering among the Arabs, 
repelled him by his appearance; he was ugly, he said, and wore 
terrible clothes. Then Francis Thompson was “a peaked little 
cockney.” W. E. Henley was deformed, had thin legs, and the 
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maliciousness of the hunchback. Shaw was “an ugly fellow with a 
pasty face and a rusty red beard." I think his irritation was greater 
at ill looks in men than in women. Yet as he gossiped like Saint 
Simon or Tacitus, so his diaries, like their works, are a sort of ap¬ 
pendage to history; he knew all the people who made the history of 
his time as well as most of those who made the poetry. He him¬ 
self, I think, thoroughly enjoyed the roles lie played both in poli¬ 
tics and in poetry; he was a sort of enfant terrible in British pub¬ 
lic life, afraid of nobody, championing every good cause, militantly 
anti-imperialistic, condemning the government’s wars and attacks 
on other countries’ rights. The photographs he had of himself in 
his various, roles in life were of interest to him, and ho exhibited 
them with pleasure. There was one as a remarkably handsome young 
man in a romantic cloak, with a Byronic look and the air of one 
who had dared and done everything a young man could, including 
bullfighting. Then there was his photograph in manhood in his 
prison garb in Galway gaol, and a wonderful picture of him in the 
black gold bordered robe of an Arab chief. I Ie had indeed lived 
the interesting and full life that he himself described as proper for 
a man. “No life," he said, “is perfect that has not been lived, youth 
in feeling, manhood in battle, old age in meditation.” 

When I knew him he was at that period of life which he thought 
should be devoted to meditation, but a snapshot of him that I had 
for long but have now lost did no! show him in meditation. He was 
in action, breaking in a haughty Arab horse with myself mounted 
beside him in the light vehicle the Arab was harnessed to. As we 
tore through the woods, that horse did everything with its four 
legs that an animal could do—standing at intervals on two of 
them, climbing a tree with three of them, trying to upset the vehicle 
with all of them. We were both hilariously happy over all these 
feats, and I pleased him by making it a Byronic occasion, repeating: 

Bring forth the horse. The horse was brought. 

In truth if was a noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed 

Who looked as tho’ the speed of thought 

Were in his limbs. 

On ami on and on we dash. 

Torrents less rapid and less rash. 
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I tried to repeat it, I should say, for I had to pause at intervals to 
keep myself from being flung in tire air. Wilfrid, though he was 
then seventy-two or seventy-three, mastered that horse so that, con¬ 
trary to all prognostications, we returned safe and sound to New 
Buildings, the horse peaceably walking on its four logs. He joy¬ 
fully told the company every detail of our drive, saying I had not 
shown a tremor, for the Arabs and the Irish, he maintained, were 
bom without fear of a horse. 


CHAPTER 
Departure 

When we got back to Dublin we found a letter awaiting us from 
Padraic’s aunt in Pittsburgh, inviting us to come lo America on 
our honeymoon and enclosing us tickets for the trip. She had only 
heard of our intended marriage, I think, the day before the event. 
However, we had already taken a house in Donnybrook, and, any¬ 
how, going to America seemed a fantasy. So we wrote to her, return¬ 
ing the tickets. She answered promptly, announcing, in her rather 
dictatorial way, that when the lease ended she would renew the in¬ 
vitation and send another batch of tickets. 

We settled down in a dampish, largish, uncomfortable brick 
house, and Padraic endeavored to make a living by free-lance writ¬ 
ing. Every prospect we had married on disappeared, including my 
teaching job, for Pcarse’s girls’ school ended for lack of funds. In 
another country, or in a country with its own government, his edu¬ 
cational ideas would have gained financial backing. In the Ireland 
of those days, too many projects perished for lack of money, 'that 
the Abbey Theater survived was really a sort of miracle. 

I do not think I would ever advise any young couple to take the 
sort of risk that we did, though undoubtedly artists of any kind will 
always take them. My husband was extremely unpractical, and I 
was ignorant of practical issues, though I was capable of learning 
more about them than he was. Nobody I knew had any interest in 
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money, and nobody would have thought of spending any con¬ 
siderable portion of his life trying to make it. We had a great many 
friends, and we all saw one another almost every day, owing to the 
Dublin custom of having evening reunions', which is also a Paris 
custom. A.K. and Dr. Sigcrson were at home on Sundays, we on 
Tuesdays; the James Stephenses, the Arnold Baxes, Klla Young, 
and Maud C.onne had their special evenings. Thus it happened 
that when any stranger came to Dublin, he or she dropped around 
to the various houses on at-home evenings and was passed along. 
I remember one of our first foreign guests was Professor George 
Pierce Baker, who had initiated the drama class in Harvard. Owing 
to the peculiar sort of antagonism between literary and academic 
circles in Dublin, we all thought fit to smile at the notion that a 
professor could teach anybody how to write, and Professor Baker 
was a good deal satirized, lie was, indeed, somewhat on the pomp¬ 
ous line. He had come to see the Abbey Theater in action and was 
free enough of his criticisms and observations. Our bright young 
men and women said he only understood the machine-made play, 
not the grand works of art they were engaged upon. Now, as every¬ 
body knows, the Abbey School of Drama was a breed to itself, and 
its most characteristic plays did not really go well in large metro¬ 
politan theaters. Nearly everybody, including certain I-ondon dra¬ 
matic critics, was very superior and condescending about Professor 
Baker. 1 lowever, my newly wedded husband asked Professor Baker 
to read a play of his, and as a result of the criticism given, came to 
the conclusion that it might do a lot of good if Professor Baker gave 
his Workshop 47 for a season in Dublin. 


u 

Dublin then was a sort of Mecca for professors of all kinds, and 
not alone for those who were Celtic scholars. I remember a num¬ 
ber who came to write books on Yeats and the Irish Revival, on 
co-operation and Horace Plunkett, on J. M. Synge and the folk- 
drama, on ancient Celtic crosses, and there was one delightful Amer¬ 
ican dreamer who came to hear about the Good People and wrote 
a book called The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries. He came to our 
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house, appropriately as he thought, on the feast of Saxnhain, in 
November, and a great deal of Celtic faith was handed out to him 
by the group. He had a list of other “sacred places” of the world 
he was going to visit, and the next on his itinerary was Tibet. These 
visitors would make the pilgrimage to Code and spend a day or 
two with Lady Gregory and her artist son, Robert, later killed in 
the first World War. There were also a number of American 
women journalists, well dressed and intellectual, who would come 
to interview the leading people from time to time. These all had 
preconceptions about Ireland, based, I think, on an acquaintance 
with a certain type of Irish immigrant and on old-fashioned Irish 
stories and plays. It was not always amusing to hear them lecture 
some of our older women scholars on Irish sociological and religious 
and political problems. As Lady Gregory didn’t care much for 
women, the ladies did not make the pilgrimage to Code. 

About this time a less excited interest in art and literature and 
a more excited interest in the national demand for self-govern¬ 
ment was observable in the Dublin reunions; in fact, in A.K.’s, liter¬ 
ature began moving into the background. One of those Home Rule 
bills that for generations seemed to be before the House of Com¬ 
mons was now up once more. Previous Home Rule bills had been 
always defeated by the Tory element in England. As against this 
stodgy group, there was a romantic England, and its interest had 
been aroused by the new movements in Ireland, by the poetry and 
the plays which, in the case of many I could name, made more ap¬ 
peal to them than they did to Irish people. With all this fresh in¬ 
terest in Ireland it seemed likely that this time a bill giving auton¬ 
omy would be passed by the Liberal government under the 
premiership of Herbert Asquith. And, right enough, to every¬ 
body’s delight, the Home Rule bill passed its three readings and 
nothing else was talked about in the houses and on the streets. 
Plans were excitedly being made for putting into action all sorts of 
new ideas and for the economic improvement of the country. As 
usual, America was supposed to be greatly interested in all this; 
a new hope was emerging. 

However, there was a fly in the ointment; the Home Rule bill 
did not get through the House of Lords, that old stalwart against 
any conciliation to Ireland. But it happened that the claws 
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of the House of Lords had been recently clipped by Asquith’s 
government, and a veto of the Lords could now hold up a bill for 
only two years. The lories had every reason to believe that the 
bill could somehow be killed in the two years. Nerves were strained, 
for the Irish are excitable and impulsive and, like all peoples who 
have been long oppressed, have a tendency towards nervousness. 
The fight of hundreds of years, the frustrated efforts of various 
leaders, both English and Irish, to get some measure of self-gov¬ 
ernment operating in Ireland, had worn down all patience. The 
revolutionary section in Irish politics who always distrusted Eng¬ 
lish intentions began to get more and more influence as the strain 
increased; the cooler heads counseled calmness. Two years was 
nothing in the life of a country or even in a generation, and then 
the Lords’ veto would lapse, and this bill, meager as it was ac¬ 
knowledged to be in the powers it offered, was a first installment 
of self-government. 

Ihc Tory hostesses in London began to concoct plans in their 
drawing rooms to prevent the Home Rule bill from coming into 
operation. Edward Carson, the Ulster Unionist leader, was their 
hero, and they set out to back him in his organization of opposition 
in northeast Ulster. Carson was a good deal of a playboy and he 
put his considerable histrionic abilities into directing the opposing 
movement. He brought back the Tory rallying cry raised by 
Lord Randolph Churchill over a previous I lome Rule bill, “Ulster 
will fight and Ulster will be right," ignoring the fact that in Ulster, 
the province which historically is the most nationalist in Ireland, 
nearly as many were for the hill as were against it. Carson pro¬ 
ceeded to organize an army which he called the Ulster Volunteers, 
with the backing of the rich landowners and merchants in the 
northeast, the section that had been colonized chiefly by Presby¬ 
terian Scotch. 'Hie English army stationed in the Curragh of Kil¬ 
dare backed Carson’s Volunteers, and a retired British officer com¬ 
manded them. larrgc quantities of arms and ammunition were im¬ 
ported from Germany. 'Hie 'Lory ladies bought ambulances, made 
bandages and pajamas, King George was threatened if he signed 
the Home Rule bill; some of the leaders announced their inten¬ 
tion of inviting the Kaiser to take over northeast Ulster. Nobody 
in Nationalist Ireland took all this very seriously. 'Hie Unionists 
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were staging a show to frighten the government, in spite of 
the fact that some London papers warned the government that 
Orange Ulster never fights, but that if Nationalist Ireland was 
roused by these goings on, history and present circumstances made 
it clear that the Nationalists would fight. Indeed soon a Nationalist 
army was started. In my own experience the half-English people in 
Ireland found the situation even more intolerable than the heredi¬ 
tary Irish. They were, perhaps on their English side, the descend¬ 
ants of free men and women who had subscribed to those over¬ 
estimated overadvertised charters of freedom that popped up now 
and again in English history. 

As the Carson anti-IIome Rule Volunteers had imported guns 
and ammunition, so now the Irish National Volunteers started 
overt preparations for buying guns on the Continent. It was soon 
obvious that the British Government was getting uneasy. 'Ihe con¬ 
stitutional Irish leader in the House of Commons was John Red¬ 
mond, and, Nationalist as he was as far as Ireland was concerned, 
he was also loyal to the British Government, or, at least, he did 
not want to promote anything unconstitutional. It was whispered 
around that the Asquith government had asked him to get a meas¬ 
ure of control over this new aggressive movement. But John Red¬ 
mond had been long out of touch with young Ireland and made 
no imaginative appeal at all to it. Still he was the head of a ma¬ 
chine, that disastrous political invention common in all countries, 
and he was able to split the Irish Volunteers into two groups, those 
who followed him and were more or less constitutional, and those 
who followed the Sinn Fein leaders who were willing to fight for 
the control of their country. The whole country was in a ferment. 

Meantime tire lease on our house in Donnybrook was running 
out; we had held many enjoyable reunions there, the last I re¬ 
member being on New Year’s Eve, 1913. We walked out in the 
garden in the moonlight at midnight and sang the New Year in. 
Arnold Bax, A.E., and Fred Ryan, who was then editor of Wilfrid 
Blunt’s paper, Egypt, drank the New Year in on strong tea. We 
had told them all we were going to America for a couple of months, 
as the aunt in Pittsburgh had written announcing that in spring 
she was once again sending us tickets. However, we were advised 
by everybody that we could not stand the heat of summer months 
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in America and that, anyhow, as my husband had been asked to 
give some lectures, it would be better to spend the autumn in¬ 
stead of the summer in America. It is now over thirty years, more 
than half our lifetime, since we drank the New Year of 19x4 in 
with strong tea in Donnybrook, and we have never since spent a 
New Year’s Eve or a New Year’s Day in Ireland; but on that eve 
we did not guess what our future would be. 

We fixed on August as the month to make the voyage to Amer¬ 
ica, and after giving up our house, took a small cottage on the 
lull of Ilowth, where it was a Dublin habit to spend some time in 
the summer. We did not have much security, hut we got along 
somehow, and I went in three days a week with a portfolio like a 
statesman to work, of course without pay, in the office of the 
women's section of the Irish Volunteer movement. A dowdy, 
pleasant young woman, somewhat old-maidish and sehoolmarmish, 
with the heels of her brown stockings showing an elaborate dam 
above her low brown shoes, would come in occasionally and work 
in the office. She was Mary Spring-Rice, the daughter of Lord 
Montcagle and a cousin of the then British ambassador in Wash¬ 
ington, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. I mention her especially as this 
young woman was a great yachtswoman and was the commander 
of the yacht in the gmmmning that later brought in the guns for 
the Irish Volunteers. 

Shy as a rabbit, she had the courage and fighting spirit of several 
Bengal tigers, and the competency of a few field marshals. The poli¬ 
tical climate was getting hotter and hotter, but as my line was 
literature rather than politics, I was a little puzzled as to who was 
going to fight whom, or whether the Irish and Ulster Volunteers 
were going to fight each other, or whether both were going to fight 
England. People were following some instinctive urge rather than 
a logical direction. Some of the ex British officers in the Irish Vol¬ 
unteers were willing enough to fight Carson and for l tome Rule, 
but I do not think they would fight England, even Tory England, 
and in fact, a couple of them later dropped out. Dublin was full 
of European newspaper correspondents at this time, for the city 
had long been a center of interest in European capitals, first for 
its celebrated literary movement and now because the country was 
on the verge of a political revolution. 
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Then suddenly a dramatic happening knocked everything off 
balance. As we were sitting one Sunday afternoon in the garden 
of the cottage we had rented, drinking tea with friends and talking 
about our approaching visit to America, a newsboy came up the 
country road shouting, “Stop press.” We bought the newspaper 
and read of the murder of the Austrian archduke in Sarajevo, an 
unknown place name to us. I think few if any of us had much 
notion of what this might portend, though I distinctly remember 
one of our guests, Joseph O'Neill, an educator as well as a writer, 
both of which he still is, saying, ‘'‘This may mean that the European 
war is on us at last.” I was struck by his saying this, for, like most 
people in the world at the time, I barely understood what a war 
was, and thought he could not be talking sense. We continued 
speaking about our coming trip to America and about the forth¬ 
coming gunrunning which we all expected, though none of us 
knew when it would take place, or whether the guns would be run 
into Dublin Bay or into some Munster harbor, or whether there 
would be more than one gunrunning. That, I think, was our last 
Sunday in the cottage, because, as we made our final preparations 
for America, we moved into the village hotel. 

On my next visit to the office of the Irish Women’s Council 
(Cumann na mban) the auxiliary of the Volunteers, a request was 
made that we send in to the men’s committee all the money we 
had collected. Then, a little later, the weekly organ of the Volun¬ 
teers, the Irish Volunteer, announced that the Dublin battalions 
would make on a certain Sunday a route march from Dublin to 
Howth. One or two people thought that Ilowth Harbour might 
be the scene of one or another of the expected gunrunnings, and a 
subterranean rumor went among a few people that the fated day 
had arrived. As the tramp of marching men came nearer to the little 
fishing village, we stood outside the hotel and waited to see them. 
Soon the voices of the officers could be heard in a loud, excited 
command, “On the double!” and the Volunteers came racing down 
the street towards the harbor. Voices from the ranks called out, 
“Come along,” and my husband who was a member of the Volun¬ 
teers, and one or two other bystanders joined them. In the harbor a 
ship was making for the pier. It was, as we knew later, Krskine 
Childers’s yacht, steered by Mary Spring-Rice, and assisted by Mrs. 
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Erskine Childers, a Boston woman who had been Molly Alden 
Osgood. 'I’he yacht swung to the pier with great swiftness. The 
guns were unloaded by eager and willing hands, and each Volun¬ 
teer, drilled and disciplined for the event, shouldered his gun, fell 
into rank, and the battalion started its march back to the city. 

My husband returned to the hotel, bringing to luncheon Profes¬ 
sor MacNeill, who was the commander of the Volunteers, and Dar¬ 
rell Figgis, who had purchased the guns on the Continent. As we 
sat down at table, my husband, to the alann of the waitress, placed 
his rifle on the floor, for he had acquired one like the rest of them. 
The telephone wires had been cut early in the morning, but Pro¬ 
fessor MacNeill was expecting a messenger to tell him of the prog¬ 
ress of the rifle burdened men into Dublin. In another country it 
would be difficult to imagine a grave, scholarly professor of history 
engaging in a guurunning and with such solid reasoning as to the 
rightness of his effort. As a historian he knew Jefferson's “Resist¬ 
ance to tyrants is obedience to God.” Darrell Figgis, on the other 
hand, also a scholar and a well known writer, was a gay adventurer 
of the Elizabethan type who could write a poem, lead a battle, or 
make the laws of the country—charming, cultivated, self-important, 
and one might guess of somewhat wild passions well kept under 
control. It was he who had actually bought the guns on the Con¬ 
tinent—in Belgium, it was said—and loaded them on a ship which 
met Erskine Childers’s yacht in the North Sea. The yacht had to 
weave in and out of navy patrols in the North Sea, was halted once 
or twice, but the British Navy found little to suspect about a yacht 
manned by two women, both belonging to the sacred upper classes, 
and one the daughter of a peer. 

The awaited message about the progress of the Volunteers did 
not come to Professor MacNeill in our hotel. later in the day we 
were to hear that the government, which had done nothing about 
the Carson guurunning, had sent a regiment of Scottish soldiers to 
meet the Volunteers and take the rifles from them. The Volun¬ 
teers fought to hold their rifles, and many succeeded in doing so, 
but blood was shed and people were killed. It was a tragic and 
exciting end to the day, but my experience in life has been that 
most people prefer excitement, no matter how tragic, to tame se¬ 
curity, and nobody I knew seemed in any way downcast. To be 
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sure, there was a European war in the offing; maybe, indeed, it had 
already begun, but I am not sure of this. Ireland is a tight, strange 
island with an old strange culture, different from the rest of 
Europe, and sometimes it would take a surgical operation to make 
her conscious of events in the rest of the world. 

The British Government was somewhat shaken by such events, 
for once more insurrectionary Ireland figured in the headlines of 
papers in European capitals. It did not look well, on the verge of a 
war, to have British soldiery shoot people on the streets of a capital 
in the British islands because they made preparation to insure the 
operation of a law already passed by the British I louse of Commons 
but objected to by some of the Tories. I half remember that Brit¬ 
ish dignitaries came over to look into things and find out the names 
of those responsible for the gunrunning. Years afterwards, in Amer¬ 
ica, a woman told me how the British ambassador in Washington, 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, stumbled into her drawing room, mopping 
his brow, overcome by the news of the doings of his relatives in 
Ireland. 

As I look back on all the people concerned in the gunrunning, 
so high-spirited, so reckless, some young, gay and daring, I am sad¬ 
dened by the recollection of the fate that befell many of them. A 
tragic love affair and the death of a sweetheart after an abortion, 
and the ensuing publicity, brought about the suicide of Darrell 
Figgis. His wife had previously committed suicide, it was said, be¬ 
cause of his affair with the girl. Krskine Childers, who, though an 
ex-British army officer, had gone out in arms with De Valera and 
others against the Irish treaty with England, was captured by the 
troops of the newly bom Free State and shot for rebellion against 
the lawfully created Irish government—-something that I think will 
remain a black mark against the able and distinguished Cosgrave 
ministry. A general of the Free State army years later told me quite 
calmly that if they had captured De Valera at the time, they would 
have shot him also. Certainly Erskine Childers, and perhaps Dar¬ 
rell Figgis, was more English than Irish. Mary Spring-Rice has been 
dead for years, the only romantic episode in her life being her ad¬ 
venturous gunrunning experience. 

While the excitement was still at its height, my husband and I 
took a steamer at the North Wall for Liverpool, where we were to 
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board the Atlantic liner for our visit to America. A few days before, 
we had been notified by Cook’s Tourist Agency that, owing to the 
“fortune of war” and the rush of Americans home from Europe, 
we might not be able to get the accommodations booked for us by 
our aunt. The agency advised us to get the liner at Liverpool in¬ 
stead of at Queenstown, where there would be little room after the 
Liverpool passengers had been catered for. Professor Houston, who 
had founded the Irish Review, gave us a farewell party, but we did 
not think it would be a long farewell. We had stored our clothes 
and furniture and had lightheartedly made plans for a New Year’s 
Eve party at the end of 1914 such as we had had at the end of 1913. 
We figured on being back in Ireland for Christmas, but one mem¬ 
ber of the party, Thomas MacDonagh, who later was executed with 
Padraic Pearse for rebellion against the British Government, said 
warningly, "You will not be back. You do not realize it, but you 
arc going to America to live there." And Una O’Connor, now a 
Hollywood actress, said, "Don't come back with gold teeth and 
shiny shoes.” Somebody else said in a not too serious voice, “Both 
of us [the speaker and 'Ihomas MacDonagh] are bidding you 
good-by forever. We are going to fight for Ireland’s freedom and 
we are going to be killed.” Not even the mystical note in their 
voices damped our spirits or changed our plans; we would be back 
in Dublin in a few months, just as Yeats had come back after a few 
months. 


£*» CHAPTER 18 

First Weeks in America 

Wk i,andkd early iti the morning in the dismal city of Liverpool 
after having on the boat the usual breakfast of bacon and eggs and 
tea. I got a real thrill when a uniformed official of some sort called 
out, "All for America, this way!” We were directed to an office 
which dealt with the passengers for New York, or anyhow, with 
those who already had tickets. It seemed to me that for hours and 
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hours we stood waiting in a hot sun; there were lines and lines of 
people of almost every race I had ever heard of. It became clear to 
me now that there was a war of some sort on, and that all those peo¬ 
ple were trying to escape from it; some were Americans who had 
been on a vacation in Europe and hurrying to get home; some were 
simply people trying to get out of Europe. Be it known that at this 
time nobody—this seems unbelievable now—needed a passport for 
any country except Russia; to go to America one just bought a 
ticket and stepped on a liner. The passport idea was one of those 
limitations on freedom that came in with the first European war. 

Very worn out after long standing in line, it was our turn to face 
the clerk and show him our tickets. He was very snappy. . . . No. 
it did not matter that we had tickets for months; if we wished to go 
to America at this time, we would have to take what we could get. 
However, those with tickets would be given some preference over 
those who had none. Would we or would we not take a third-class 
cabin? We must not take up his time, as he had still a long line of 
people to deal with. I wished like anything that I were back on the 
Hill of Howth among the rhododendrons and gazing over Dublin 
Bay. But we hastily took what the clerk offered, and after what 
seemed a long time got on board the ship and joined another line 
of weary people and crying children on the third-class deck. I had 
never before seen people treated in masses and not as individuals, 
and I was appalled at the procedure. I remember how it struck me 
intensely that the population of the world was getting too large for 
human resources to cope with, and that some disaster was immi¬ 
nent. This was the second time in my life that this idea had forced 
itself on me: the first time was when, as a student, I stood in the 
railway station of Aachen waiting for somebody to meet me and 
noted all the time-wasting, nerve-racking formalities that a bureauc¬ 
racy was inflicting on us. 

On board the ship the third-class passengers passed before a 
snooty English purser who kept repeating to each questioner the 
phrase, the fortune of war.” I asked him what had become of our 
original accommodations. He was impatient. They had had to be 
sold to somebody anxious to get back to America and who appar¬ 
ently could pay a fancy price. Now this was not according to my 
ideas of democracy, which had mostly a theoretic and idealistic 
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basis. Ilis answer was devastating: “This is an English ship, madam; 
kindly walk on.” A steward took a group of us deep into the bowels 
of the liner, and we arrived at a small stuffy cabin, one narrow little 
box berth above another, but we threw ourselves down in utter 
weariness and slept till morning in the stifling air. In the morning, 
on deck, we discovered we were among the lucky ones; lots and lots 
of the third-class passengers were even in a deeper hold of the ship, 
sleeping in hammocks or on anything that could be found for them; 
the ship was packed; many, many ships in the wars that have been 
since must have been packed as that ship was, but I do not think 
any of them could have been much worse. There was even a more 
dismal part of the liner than ours—at the other end, below the third 
class, which was called “the Macedonian deck,” and strong moun¬ 
taineer-looking men, some of them in strange national garb, wan¬ 
dered sadly about it. 'Ibis deck was a legacy of another war, the first 
Balkan War, when Macedonian refugees had in some way made 
their escape to America, packed in the hold of a ship like people on 
the early emigrant vessels, and apparently given a different treat¬ 
ment from the other passengers. 

When the weather was fine we walked around the little bit of 
deck reserved for the third-class passengers and made a few 
acquaintances—a Gcrman-Amcrican family returning to America, 
some Irish boys and girls who kept themselves happy by singing, 
playing a melodeon, and dancing whenever a corner of the deck was 
free. 'Ihe most interesting and cultivated of the people we encoun¬ 
tered were three Negroes—Mrs. Locke, a schoolteacher from Phila¬ 
delphia, her brilliant son, Alain Leroy Locke, and a girl pianist. 
Alain Locke had been a Rhodes scholar and was returning from 
Oxford, where he had l>een very happy. He had learned a lot about 
the Irish literary movement and was glad to meet my husband and 
discuss the Abbey 'Iheater with him. I did not then understand 
why they never appeared in the dining room but always had a stew¬ 
ard bring them something to eat in their cabins. It was only later 
that I came to realize the extent of the American color prejudice. 
Ihe three were the first Negroes I ever knew, and they gave me a 
sense of the artistry of the Negro race such as a long residence in 
America has added to. I found that one very rarely met cultivated 
Negroes in America; in New York they were all isolated in Harlem, 
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and it was only in Paris that one could meet people like Countee 
Cullen, the poet, and the sculptor, Augusta Savage, casually as one 
met anyone else in the arts. 

The voyage, of course, was excessively uncomfortable; on rainy 
days or rainy hours there was no shelter on deck, not even an 
awning, so we had to take refuge in our stuffy cabins deep in the hold 
of the ship; there was no social hall; there were several sittings for 
meals in the barracklike dining room, so that by the time breakfast 
was cleared lunch began, and the room could not be used for any 
lounging or loitering by the passengers. Only a few of the people 
around us seemed to speak English natively—German and Yiddish 
were the most common languages, though others were spoken 
which I did not recognize, perhaps Serbian or Polish. There was an 
interpreter who must have spoken about a dozen languages; he was 
a warm kindly man who spent a lot of his time separat ing the boys 
and girls: he was floored when an Irish boy and girl, their arms 
around each other, spoke to him in Gaelic and pretended to know 
no English. I still remember his words when, at the fall of dark on 
the deck, he tried to separate the sexes: "Now, my pretty lassies, 
down to your bunks!” 

When I asked anybody what nationality lie or she was, I would 
receive the haughty answer, “I’m an American citizen,” and this 
gave me an idea of what “civis Romanus sum” must have meant 
to the ear of the barbarian in the days of the Roman Empire. 
That people could call themselves American so determinedly 
after being only a few years in the United States, brushing away 
their European past, was impressive, especially to me, coming 
from an island the inhabitants of which would only unwillingly 
admit to being British subjects though governed by Britain for 
hundreds of years. These Americanized Europeans gave me the 
first direct notion of the United States democracy. They held 
meetings on deck protesting about the treatment of the third- 
class passengers, about the food, about the lack of seats and the lack 
of shelter from the rain. They drew up a document addressed to 
the purser, beginning, "We, the undersigned American citizens,” 
but I have to say that they brushed the rest of us aside as people 
not entitled to any say at all. The haughty purser was unimpressed; 
the document was not in the best English anyway, having been 
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drawn up by somebody whose native language was Russian or Yid¬ 
dish. “This is an English ship, gentlemen; you must submit to the 
fortune of war; we're doing our best to take you where you belong. 1 " 


n 

As we approached the coast of America we were harangued by a 
ship s officer whose speech was turned by the interpreter into vari¬ 
ous languages. It announced that all those passengers who were not 
American citizens would have to go to Ellis Island for examination. 
What sort of examination? There would be a physical examination, 
a literac y examination, and a few other researches such as whether 
we had ever been in gaol or wanted to overthrow the government. 
Being sent to Ellis evoked a fantastic picture in my mind, an image 
made up of the stones 1 had heard about the trials of emigrants, 
about political pthonors being transported to Australia, Dostoevski 
to Siberia, amt I \agucly wondered whether, at the last moment, the 
dire sentence to Ellis Island might not: be changed as had the order 
for the execution of Dostoevski, 'Those third 'Class passengers who 
had started horn home with first’ or secombelass tickets made a 
protest, some angrily, some in a crushed sort of way: why were we, 
who, to qunft* llu* purser, had been forced by the fortune of war to 
travel third cluv;. presumed to be lacking in some necessary attri¬ 
butes while tliuse who got our original accommodations were pre¬ 
sumed to be virtuous, literate, law abiding, in good health, and were 
allowed on Arnetjean soil imbmred and unhindered? At an early 
morning hour New York could be seen in the distance; it had then 
but few skyscrapers in comparison with wind it has now, and noth¬ 
ing like the present dazzling sky line with those turreted buildings 
that 'Thomas 1 lately longed to see before he died* 'The Statue of 
Liberty in its largo bulk appealed just as we were told it would, 1 
examined it not tor its symbolism but for its artistic drawbacks: it: 
obviously affected the crowd on deck; it had all the large common¬ 
places that can make an appeal like national anthems, hymns, and 
brass bands. 

The non Americans were steered to it ferry, and after a short time 
we walked off on Kills Island, Long lines of people were there before 
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us from some other ship or ships. These were the most remarkable 
groups I had ever seen, and of seemingly every known nationality 
in the old Eastern Hemisphere. The day, I remember, was blazing 
hot, and the costumes of the emigrants, though some were beauti¬ 
ful, must have made the wearers miserable in the strong sun. There 
were Russians in blouses and furry headgear; there were Greeks and 
Albanians in kilted mountaineer costumes, the women wearing 
handkerchiefs on their heads instead of hats; there were Bavarians 
in short leather breeches and woolly stockings; there were brightly 
clad men and women who looked like, and probably were, gypsies, 
their ears weighted with earrings. The motley crowd, the whirl of 
languages, the sun on my dress of Irish wool made my head ache 
and whirl. The lines moved with a snail-like slowness into a build¬ 
ing where I do not think I heard a word of English spoken. At some 
point my husband and I were separated, and I found myself walk¬ 
ing beside a strangely well-dressed woman in a line past a couple 
of interpreters. The woman spoke to me in Trench—she was a 
Rumanian. As, in those days, no passports were required, the inter¬ 
preter, I suppose, had no means of knowing the nationality of those 
he was speaking to. I forget now in what tongue or tongues he ad¬ 
dressed myself and the Rumanian, but the gist of his interrogation 
was to find out what language or languages we spoke or understood. 
Myself and the Rumanian, first one and then the other, said 
French, German, Italian—frangais, allemand, italicn. For some rea¬ 
son he was exasperated. “Young ladies, I don’t want a list of your 
accomplishments; I want to know if you speak English—the Amer¬ 
ican language.” The Rumanian got excited and informed him, first 
in French and then in English, that she was a gently nourished 
woman—a common phrase in the journalism of the period—a lady, 
in fact; that she had been in America before, that she had bought 
a first-class ticket and that she did not understand the reason of all 
these humiliating examinations. I backed her up. My eyelids had 
been twisted up and down in search of eye disease; a doctor, an 
alienist, I think, had examined me in search of madness or sanity; 
I had found his questions silly and told him so; still another doctor 
—all were in uniform, so that I did not understand at the time 
what they were—had tried to find out if I had tuberculosis. We 
were backed off to still another doctor, some different sort of psy- 
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chiatrist, I imagine. lie was marvelously gentle as I now look back 
on him, and he must have been working all night. However, we 
were the only ones in front of him at the moment. Obviously he 
was a cultivated man—the handsome Rumanian had a way with 
men, and she got free in a minute or two with laughter on his side 
and hers. As for me, I sat silently in a chair under his scrutiny, half 
in tears. 

"Did anybody frighten you on board the ship?” 

"No, but this sort of thing frightens me.” 

"Have you ever had lung trouble?” 

"No, I have anemia.” 

"Are you always so nervous?” 

I was really frightened now, because I had heard that nervous 
people were often held on the island and delicate people returned 
to the country of their origin. lie went on: 

“Are you an artist of any kind?” Perhaps he was trying to account 
for the nerves. "You seem an educated woman. Just what is your 
education?" 

“I’m a university graduate” He smiled pleasantly and said, “It 
must have been humbling to be asked if you can read or write.” 

My Dublin flippancy got the better of me, and the Dublin lit¬ 
erary snootiness about academic education: 

“Many university graduates cannot read or write.” lie was not 
amused. 

In a relatively short time, however, he let me go, smilingly saying 
he supposed I would not be a burden to the taxpayers. With a 
group of other women 1 was shooed to a waiting room and asked 
to sit on a bench until my name was called, which would mean my 
husband had been located. Kverything was done with what I now 
realize to have been amazing efficiency and great consideration, 
though at the time I was too worn out to understand this. 

A middle-aged Irishwoman seated on the bench, who had been 
in America before, kept instructing the greenhorns on how to set 
about getting jobs. A furtive looking matt came along, asked us 
what nationalities we were, and began suggesting the sort of work 
we might engage in. He suggested chamber work for the Irish girls 
and asked me if I would not like a job in a hotel. He explained the 
work-dusting, cleaning, making beds. “You are a nice, smart-look- 
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ing girl,” he commented, 'you should do all right in this country.” 
The middle-aged Irishwoman, annoyed that so much of his conver¬ 
sation was addressed to me, broke in angrily, "Speak this way, mis¬ 
ter; that one’s makin’ a hare of you; I know her sort; that one 
couldn’t clean a room; talk to us down here.” A woman beside me 
with a German accent amiably suggested manicuring. "You’d get 
lots of tips,” she told me, “especially if you worked in a hotel.” To 
avoid further instruction I thought it well to say that I was coming 
on a short visit to relatives. At length my name was called and I saw 
my husband approaching, his suit all chalk-marked with hiero¬ 
glyphics such as were on my dress and a label attached to his but¬ 
tonhole such as was on the rest of us. 'Ihen, first in English and 
then in other languages, a uniformed man called out, "Everybody 
for Penn Station, this way.” A crowd was being herded together by 
a few officials. I noticed that both my husband and myself were 
labeled “Penn,” and the officials tried to make us join the group. 

But my ease and courage had, by this time, returned, and 1 re¬ 
fused to join any more lines or go any place else on orders. I said 
we were not going direct to our destination, but were spending a 
few days in New York. TTiis caused a slight sensation and a warn¬ 
ing: “I’m speaking for your good; don’t you go rambling about 
New York.” We might have been overborne, but the gracious doc¬ 
tor came to our rescue, and he handed us over to somebody who 
had the power to liberate us. 

My husband had some staggering letters of introduction to con¬ 
spicuous personages, and though, on the whole, they were not of 
any more use to us than such letters might have been to Columbus, 

they impressed the functionary we now stood before_Theodore 

Roosevelt, William Randolph Ilearst, David Belaseo, Nikola Tesla, 
the old Fenian, John Dcvoy, a number of Irish judges ami lawyers, 
a variety of college deans and presidents. Still the aforesaid func¬ 
tionary was not really sure that we were competent to struggle 
along in New York for a couple of days and advised us to telegraph 
our aunt in Pittsburgh. As he spent his days coping with emigrants 
from many countries he was not convinced of our mastery of the 
English language, especially as the dashing Rumanian on her way 
to a ferry, a silver-mounted dressing case in her hand, rushed 
towards us with a lengthy discourse in French. But after they had 
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got through the formalities, the kindness of those officials in Ellis 
Island was so touching that I really understood how helpful the 
human race can be and how anxious to co-operate with one another 
ordinary simple people can be when left to work out their own des¬ 
tiny. Not that 1 think America is really as free as European coun¬ 
tries are or used to be in some matters: freedom of speech and 
opinion are more easily accepted in old countries; long-inherited 
intellectual freedoms arc difficult for mixed strains and mixed 
classes in a democracy, but all other freedoms are belter under¬ 
stood in America than anywhere else. 

(lettin:; oil at the Battery and having no notion of the enormous 
length of Broadway, we got on a streetcar to take us to the Hotel 
Woodstock, at Broadway and Forty third Street. After what 
seemed hours we got to a pleasant bedroom, and I sank between 
the sheets and sipped the watery liquid with thick cream, such as I 
had never seen, that the hotel ottered as tea. But my elation at the 
modernness of everything—at the telephone in the room, at the 
slick effective machine made furniture—was so great that I got a 
seitse of wonderful renewal. The furniture I was accustomed to 
had heeit in use a long time; some rtf ours was eighteenth-century 
and wav old mahogany or old oak. arrd what was new had not the 
wonderful newness ot this I saw around me. As we walked on the 
street, what stunk us most was the dazzling .sunshine and the 
newspapers: these had extensive news of the whole world, and vve 
really got the idea that there was a war on in Ktuope. and that lots 
of countries vvetc engaged iit it. Tiro headlines were scarifying; pco■ 
pie were setting out deliberately to kill one another; the pleasarrt 
wood carvers of Cemtairy, the people who had made the grattd 
Ereneh civilization, the sons of the landladies iit the boarding¬ 
houses of Soho and Pimlico, the men iit the Irish regiments who 
always went out to fight in any old war anyway. Then there were 
solemn articles in some of the periodicals whose effort was to tell 
America that she had better get into the struggle to save civiliza¬ 
tion. If was all bewildering. 

Arrived in Pittsburgh, however, we found nobody rtf all inter¬ 
ested in the war at that stage—the last war they knew about was 
the C iivil War, and they did not seem to care much about Europe. 
I think the relatives did not find us amusing; especially they 
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did not find amusing the young female their nephew had mar¬ 
ried. Like most people in Pittsburgh they did their own housework, 
and that ubiquitous person, the Dublin maid of all work who 
whitened the steps, shined the door knocker, cleaned the shoes, 
waxed the floors, polished tire windows, and handed us our meals, 
and all for a small pecuniary return, was absent and unknown. But 
there were all sorts of luxuries: people who did not have maids had 
automobiles, fur coats, iceboxes, continuous hot water; they had 
compact houses and wonderful bathrooms; they had marvelous 
contraptions for cleaning; everybody was well dressed, seemingly 
well off, and competent to do any work connected with a house. 
The only meat, apparently, they wanted to eat was steak, roast beef, 
and chicken—steak in Dublin was tough, and we had roast beef 
and chicken only occasionally. There were, however, rich people in 
Pittsburgh who had menservants and maidservants, and the insides 
of their houses were even more marvelous than the aunt’s house. 
But it was what people threw away that really knocked me over; it 
seemed that to get things mended was a complex affair, and that to 
throw out an old chair or an old mattress and buy new ones as the 
simplest economy was the general idea. 

Nobody cared to have old things around unless such as might be 
classed as professional antiques, and those who had them did not 
start out by owning them; they bought them at an antique store. 
Modem American furniture seemed to me so grand I wondered 
why people hankered after old French or Italian or Knglish things. 

The names of the writers of the Irish Revival were pretty well 
known, and soon wc were called on by charmingly dressed women 
who invited us to various parties. My husband was asked to give 
drawing-room lectures and poetry readings, but as he had never be¬ 
fore been paid for speaking in a private house he declined the first- 
check, much to the hostess’s embarrassment. We did not conceive 
of people being paid for such performances, but Thomas Woods 
Stevens talked us round to the idea. lie was the brilliant teacher 
of dramatics in the School of Drama in the Carnegie Institute: what 
he knew about plays and stagecraft would have made him a power 
in the land in a small country with an experimental theater, but in 
America centers of culture were so far apart that such men were 
not publicly known. While wc sojourned in Pittsburgh the Car 
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negic School of Drama did a group of Irish plays: they did Yeats's 
The King’s Threshold, Synge’s Shadow of the Glen, and my hus¬ 
band s I he Betrayal, all as well done, it seemed to me as they 
would have been in the Abbey Theater, but with a difference of 
emphasis. Some of the players afterwards became Broadway actors 
and actresses; the girl who played Eedelm in The King’s Threshold 
was Mary Blair, who later played several parts in Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays and became the first wife of my friend Edmund Wilson, the 
critic. In Carnegie, Professor Geoghegan of the English Depart¬ 
ment was a nephew of our dear old Dublin friend, Sarah Purser, 
and he helped us to many interesting acquaintances. At a party to 
which he brought us I first met Willa Gather, and something about 
her appearance and conversation so struck me that I asked the 
hostess, who was a little vague about such things, if Miss Gather 
was not a writer. “I think she has written a book,” she informed 
me, "but teaching is her profession." She talked about the pueblos 
in New Mexico and the art and lore of the Indians in such a way 
that I ever afteiwauls ielt she was one of the most interesting peo¬ 
ple 1 met in America, and I later read every book she wrote; I met 
her at intervals in New "\ork and elsewhere and always kept my 
great admiration and even veneration for her. Oddly enough, Amer- 
icaus in those days appeared not as interested in their own as they 
were in European writers. 

Pci haps because Pittsburgh was the first American city we ever 
stayed in, my memories of it are romantic and ha/.y. I was startled 
by the swiftness of the pace of everything, the lack of that leisurely 
life of Dublin, when: time seemed to go more slowly aud people 
had hours for conversation, the days were so long. Then it was my 
first encounter with men who were in big business, all of a kind that 
1 had hardly even heard of, such as steel, plate glass, electrical con¬ 
traptions, Then most people had some Irish blood—in fact, mem¬ 
bers of my husband s family had emigrated there in another 
generation, and he himself might have been born in Pittsburgh 
but for the accident that his father had returned to Ireland. It was 
there that I first heard the curious designation of Ulster people as 
’Scotch-Irish"; it was not so much to discriminate them from the 
Nationalist Irish, for Ulster Presbyterians had been amongst the 
best known fighting Nationalists, but from the Catholic Irish, 
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against whom there seemed to be a prejudice which surprised me 
at the time, for I had been brought up to believe that America had 
no prejudices of class or religion. The wealthy people in Pittsburgh 
for the most part called themselves of Scotch or Scotch-Irish de¬ 
scent, even those who had pure Gaelic names. In fact, the prefix 
“Scotch” seemed to denote some special distinction, and Scotch 
whisky, Scotch tweeds, the Scottish Freemason Rite, and Scottish 
visiting preachers were regarded as something very top drawer. 

We were not the only ones connected with Irish movements to 
appear in Pittsburgh at the time; there passed through and spent 
some days in the city a delegation of the Gaelic League, headed 
by Nelly O'Brien and Fionan MacCullum. The Gaelic League was 
half in and half out of the literary revival just as the Sinn Fein 
group was; they didn’t altogether approve of each other, but in 
America they all seemed to be the same. Many of those in the New 
Irish movement had lectured in America —1 )ouglas Hyde and 
Shane Leslie for the Gaelic League, W. B. Yeats and I ady Gregory 
for the literary movement, Lady Gregory with the kudos of 'Ihco- 
dore Roosevelt’s approval and his publicly expressed excitement 
over her versions of the old Irish sagas; Maud Gonne had lectured 
for the political movement. "Hie interviews in the newspapers 
showed what seemed to me an undue interest in the social and 
family connections of the groups. Lady Gregory’s title was played 
up; Nelly O’Brien was featured as a granddaughter of Lord Inchi- 
quin, which she was, and a lineal descendant of the O’Briens, kings 
of Thomond, which she was also. Her family was, of course, one of 
the oldest in Europe, but it seemed odd that this rather than her 
intellectual distinction and patriotism should be emphasized in a 
democracy, but one of the reporters, of Irish parentage himself, 
gave me a fancy explanation. ‘They arc so used to Irish servant 
girls here that it is really news to let them know there are other peo¬ 
ple in Ireland.” I annoyed him by laughing, fust the same I realized 
that American delight in titles and ancient lineage was a romantic 
interest like that in ancient mins, medieval castles, and characters 
,out of legends. In any case it was more imaginative and human 
than the later interest in crooners, band leaders, and movie queens. 
Nelly O’Brien, in spite of a certain dumpiness—she and lady Greg¬ 
ory had a great look of Queen Victoria—did have a princely air. 
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and the picturesque if unfashionable clothes she wore added to the 
effect. Ilcr dress was that embroidered garment, worn with a brath 
and siher <u copper ornaments, which was supposed to be the 
lady s attiie in Gaelic Ireland, and which was frequently worn in 
Dublin evenings. 

But I must say that I was unfavorably struck by the sort of thing 
the Gaelic League thought suitable pabulum for American audi¬ 
ences. Nelly O'Brien’s fellow organizer was a patient, hard-working, 
scholarly man who knew every phase of native Irish culture, but his 
idea of entntaiuing or informing a mixed American audience was 
to streamline singing, dancing, storytelling, and history into a half- 
hour's enteitaiumenl. After a few words of explanation he would 
say, “Now 1 will sing you a Gaelic song," and would proceed with 
a stanza 01 two in a voice that seemed totally lacking in tonality or 
training; after another explanation he would announce, “I will tell 
you a story,” then he would give us a sort of anecdote, lie got him¬ 
self, if not the audience, roused, and went ahead with samples of 
dancing: he pci pet rated a few steps of a jig or a red, and then he 
gallantly whistled a few bars of a traditional air. I was not as¬ 
tonished that part of the audience hurst into uncontrollable 
laughter; they did not understand any Gaelic, for one thing, and it 
would have taken a lot more than a few whistled bars to make them 
sympathetic with tolk music. Not many in America are interested 
in folk art; they art* interested in culture art, and the valiant at¬ 
tempts erf some American writers to claim transplanted Silesian, 
Bohemian, or Dutch folk tales as native American products make 
an appeal only to tire sophisticated. 

The time we had fixed for our return to Dublin was now ap¬ 
proaching, hut a number of things came in the way. 'Ihcre were 
other lectures in the offing, and these were mostly for dates after 
Christmas. Our newly made Pittsburgh friends kept urging us not 
to return without spending some time in New York, and then from 
Ireland A.F., l .oily Yeats, and Sarah Purser wrote advising us to stay 
in America until the war was over, winch was supposed to be soon; 
a young Irish member of Parliament told us that by spring 1915 the 
British and French armies would be in Berlin and peace dictated 
from there. It is doubtful if any military man held such notions, 
but the belief in the might of the British Kmpire was strong; be¬ 
sides, nobody knew much about wars; the only war we knew of in 
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our lifetime had been in South Africa, and that was out of our lati¬ 
tude, as it were. In addition to all the advice we received we were 
influenced by the fact that many sources of my husband’s income 
on the other side of the Atlantic had dried up. Most Irish writers 
made the bulk of their income by writing for English periodicals, 
and some of these had now ceased publication, and their staffs had 
gone to war undoubtedly with the idea of restarting when hostili¬ 
ties were over. So, urged by circumstances and by our advisers, we 
wrote to all the friends we had invited for New Year’s Eve 1914 
to say that we would not be home until spring and that wc would 
have an Easter party instead of the New Year’s Eve party we had 
planned. In reality, we were never again to spend either New Year 
or Easter or spring in Ireland. 


§•» CHAPTER 

An Apartment in Dingy Beckman Place 



Carnegie institute gave us a reception, which was a sort of fare¬ 
well party, a day or two before we left Pittsburgh: the institute was 
a real intellectual center and gave a focus to the artistic life of the 
town, a notable thing, considering all the bustle of big business that 
was around. Our Carnegie friends saw to it that we did not arrive 
in the wilderness in New York; they wrote to friends they knew 
would be congenial to us, and we were met at the train by two 
young writers, James Shelley Hamilton and Wilton Barrett, and a 
third, Walter Storey, lent us his apartment while we were looking 
around for a temporary abode. In no other country, I believe, could 
such kindness, helpfulness, and even honor be shown to two young 
people, the young man having to his name only a couple of plays 
produced by the Abbey Theater, a couple of books of prose, and a 
slim volume of verse. 

The Irish literary movement might not have aroused so much 
sympathy but for the fact that there was also in America at the 
fame a literary and artistic awakening which the first World War 
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did a great deal to smother. It was not only that young men were 
killed or wounded, but that psychically people were maimed so 
that burgeoning expression wilted. America can forget quickly 
and who now remembers the Sonnets from the Patagonian of 
Donald Evans or the poetry of George Stirling-both of these poets 
later took their own lives-or the single distinguished poems of 
other young men such as “He Whom a Dream Hath Possessed ’’ 
by Shcamas O’Sheel, or “I Have Loved Helen of Troy and the 
Blonde Marguerite,” by George Sylvester Viereck, or that lovely 
sonnet, “Tears,” by a Baltimore schoolmistress, Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese? 

New York in 19x4 was not the spectacular city that it is now. A 
dynamic city it always was, but then it was far from having the 
distinction it has in these days; it was only when it began to rear 
its head towards the heavens in towers and turrets that it took on 
beauty and chuxuctcr. I he city then had a sort of scattered look, 
as if it had been prefabricated. Its show skyscrapers were the Flat¬ 
iron Building, the Singer Building, and the Woolworth Building; 
it is hard to believe now that European visitors were taken to the 
Flatiron Building as one of the sights of the town. 

But about the New York of the time the oddest thing was its 
lack of modernness; all the places we lived in were lighted by gas, 
for the^ ordinary apartment house had not yet changed to elec¬ 
tricity. The Fire Department was only partly motorized, and the 
engines tore through the streets drawn by galloping horses, grand¬ 
looking creatures that inspired lines of Vachcl Lindsay’s “Fire¬ 
men’s Ball": 

Give the engines room, 

Give the engines room 
I<cst souls be trapped 
In a terrible tomb 
Says the swift white horse 
To the swiff black horse . . . 
lliey are hitched, they are off, 

They arc gone in a flash 

As they strain at the driver’s iron arm. 

Steam heat was not common; the houses that we and most of 
our friends lived in were heated by hot dusty air, or else by an- 
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thracite stoves, in which one saw the coals through a little window 
in the stove door as they burned. The five-story brown house, cither 
as private residence or apartment house, was all over the place; the 
well-to-do lived in the private brown houses. In spite of the nos¬ 
talgic way they have been written about, I found them far from 
romantic or interesting—the rooms were often too narrow, too 
long, and too gloomy. I must have been an arrant little provincial, 
because I compared everybody and everything to what I had 
known in Dublin and thought all the houses, except those in 
Washington Square, drab in comparison with the Georgian houses 
of Dublin, with their large bright rooms and their outlook on 
spacious squares. The West Side was a fashionable part of town, 
Riverside Drive being very chic, and the part of noth Street over¬ 
looking Central Park, and now a Negro quarter, was much sought 
after; the houses in the West Fifties were of the more select resi¬ 
dences. In the next decade their owners or tenants had all moved 
to the East Side. 

Thinking that we were only staying a few months, we rapidly 
gulped down everything that presented itself to us. For the winter 
until spring we rented a furnished apartment in Beckman Place, 
then an unfashionable and dingy part of the city, though amaz¬ 
ingly characterful. A great beauty was lent to it by the Fast River, 
so much more interesting than the written-up Hudson, which, in 
spite of well-meant efforts to attach to it Dutch and Silesian folk¬ 
lore, is really a boring kind of river. Tire Beckman Place apart¬ 
ment was owned by an Englishwoman who had brought over her 
lovely English oak and mahogany furniture, and was very dis¬ 
tinctively and pleasantly Old World. P’or the five-room furnished 
apartment in a walk-up brown house which is still to the good 
though now radiant in new paint, we paid the sum of thirty-five 
dollars a month. All the section east of Third Avenue, around the 
Fifties and below, was very foreign and like the moldy and run¬ 
down part of a European city—like the Bastille section of Paris, for 
instance—into which drifted men and women of all European 
nationalities; in the Fifties, Polish and Russian Jews were in the 
majority. Beekman Place at the time was certainly dingy, but with 
the bright New York sun shining on the water, the boats and the 
barges, all the life of the river which we could view from our win- 
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dow-s, wc felt wc had struck the pleasantest living quarters in the 
city. Inc owner of our house was a Pole who lived in the basement 
with Ins wife and grown family; lie had, I seem to remember, been a 
small tailor and pressor who, with what savings he had amassed, had 
bought this house, which, later, must have brought him a prettv 
penny when the neighborhood entered on its Social Register career 
Ihe houses were not well kept, and there was but little janitor serv- 
icc-iiotoniy that, hut somehow or other our gas was tapped, as an 
official of the gas company informed me, so that it supplied other 
sections of the house, 'then somebody had the key to our flat so 
that when we went out our telephone was used, and once the thirty- 
five dollars for our rent, which wc always placed in a drawer as 
the first tax on our resources, was removed. This was such a disas¬ 
ter that wc walked up and down the street until two or three 
in the morning pondering on what to do. 

Our friends and friendly theater managers saw to it that we 
were well provided with theater tickets, and we saw plays several 
times a week, all of which I have forgotten except one which 
dealt with the life of chorus girls and small actresses dramatized 
from a novel by Owen Johnson, who was then a coming writer— 
does anybody remember him? I he girls seemed to be perpetually 
receiving piescuts of silk underwear and flowers from sundry gen¬ 
tlemen, which they promptly sold to peddlers for ready cash to 
pay for their tent and food. I his was very different theater fare 
from what wc wen; accustomed to, and I enjoyed it. However, the 
clothes worn in these plays had a gaudy splendor which was a little 
too startling for an islander like myself; the stage dressmakers tried 
to get everything on an actress’s dress that they could manage, 
especially dazzling fur trimmings. Outside the theater the women 
one met in the street or in houses were exquisitely dressed and 
groomed, their hair waved, their nails manicured. Both men and 
women thought a lot about their clothes; to present a good ap¬ 
pearance was everybody's aim, and in the main avenues and streets 
one encotmteiod, I believe, the best-dressed crowd of any city in 
the world. What struck me not quite pleasantly at first was that 
the women were all made up, generally discreetly hut sometimes 
otherwise; rouge, lipstick, and powder were to be seen everywhere. 
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In the islands then known as the British, except for a light film 
of powder occasionally on faces, nobody in those days made up 
except ladies who were described mysteriously as “women of a 
certain class.” In Dublin it used to be repeated as if it were very 
shocking, quite accounting for any wickedness in his poems, that 
Baudelaire said he preferred women’s faces painted to faces au 
nature!. 

With all the paint and lipstick there were odd pruderies and old- 
fashionednesses. When Sarah Purser’s nephew at a party offered me 
a cigarette, the horrified look of my hostess prevented my smoking 
it; very few women at the time in America smoked. In a restaurant 
I was tactfully approached by a waiter and requested to put my 
cigarette down. In the summer at beaches, as I was to discover, 
women in bathing suits had to keep their legs covered with stock¬ 
ings—women’s legs apparently had the impropriety attached to 
them that St. Paul associated with women’s hair. 

We must have been sort of pioneers in Beckman Place, for many 
of the friends who came to see us, though old New Yorkers, had 
never been in sight of it before-it was, in fact, regarded as a sort 
of slum. Following the Dublin habit, we had an at-home day, 
when we dispensed tea and cake before an open fire: this was every 
Sunday. In 1914 people were easily entertained—the drinking 
habit only came in with 1 Prohibition—and our guests were quite 
happy with tea and conversation. We had arrived in America with 
numerous letters of introduction, and we got to know all sorts and 
conditions of people. The Irish Literary Renaissance was at that 
time very much the rage, and as my husband was about the best- 
known of the younger members of the movement, the great stars 
of which were Yeats and George Moore, we did a lot of lunching 
out, dining out, and even breakfasting out. On Sundays and na¬ 
tional holidays we sometimes dined out twice, once in the middle 
or the day and again in the evening. On one such day we dined 
at midday with a waiter and in the evening with an ex-president 
and had a much grander meal at the waiter’s and far classier wine. 

Having at the time the attraction of the strange and the exotic, 
we were entertained by all sorts of people. As I write I cannot 
understand how we ever had the time and energy to go to all the 
places we went to and enjoy everything. We were occasionally 
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invited for week ends to houses in Long Island, and again these 
were as varied as our acquaintances; some were small and servant¬ 
less, a couple of others were as large as Norman castles or the 
houses of Tudor nobles, though they must have been constructed 
at the end of the nineteenth century or even at the beginning 
of this. 'Ihey were built by the father or grandfather of the own¬ 
ers, like the George Pratt house in Glen Gove, which had the ap¬ 
pearance and the appurtenances of an establishment that had 
been there for centuries. But the Nicholas Brady house in Man- 
hasset had been built by the owner, and everything, including the 
very trees, had a look of rooted ancientness. These trees, ’Irish 
yews, had been dug up full grown and transplanted, and they at 
least were very old. 

After a couple of days’ stay the feeling of ancientness and the 
resemblance to European houses wore off; the walls and rooms had 
not soaked in the personalities of generations of dead men and 
women. Nothing could make up for this, neither the old tapestries 
nor the old portraits nor the old furniture. Even at the time I did 
not think their owners were much related to these establishments; 
they were imitation European; indeed the owners themselves or 
their children later, not my much later, abandoned them for one 
reason or another. But in their day the owners, especially the 
women, were the most hospitable jieople in the world and without, 
as far as one could see, any snobbery, Tlie.se houses were furnished 
with pieces that European palaces and even cathedrals had been 
ransacked for; there were innumerable bathrooms anti closets, and 
none of those unwieldy furniture pieces that passed for wardrobes 
in European houses, itt all the houses I knew, except Dublin eight¬ 
eenth century houses. Indeed there was every comfort in these great 
Ironses, but I remember hunting in vain for a hell or a bell rope to 
ring for a cup of tea in the morning, 'Hie mistress of nearly every 
little house in Britain ami Ireland who owned a maid of all work or 
a kitchen slavey hail her cup of tea in bed in the morning like the 
grandest of the laud. But there were no hells itr laing Island bed¬ 
rooms; instead there was a telephone with an array of little but¬ 
tons and inscriptions under them: ''Housekeeper," "Butler," 
"Valet,” etc. In desperation l tried the* button marked "Butler,” 
and promptly a respectful English voice asked ingratiatingly. 
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“Whisky or brandy this morning, sir?” At once I grasped that he 
was confusing my room with that of another guest, and I asked 
timidly what button I should press to get a cup of tea. “Personal 
maid, moddom.” Instead of tea a complete breakfast was brought 
in; one could breakfast in bed in America, but that insular habit 
of having tea in bed and breakfast when one got up did not seem 
to be practiced, in spite of the imitation of British habits that one 
found everywhere among the wealthy and cultivated. My return 
hospitality was what might be called courageous; I asked my hosts 
to tea with Irish soda bread or to a meal of boiled chicken and 
ham or chops and broiled tomatoes, and a dessert bought in a 
pastry store. But people liked coming to the apartment in Beck¬ 
man Place, and when the chairs gave out they sat on cushions on 
the floor. 

In addition to ourselves Beckman Place had been discovered by 
a group of French artists, who, I think, all lived together in a house 
near us. They had come to America because the reverberations of 
the great Armory exhibition of 1913 had spread to all the capitals 
of Europe, and artists thought New York was a place where they 
could be appreciated and sell their wares. There would come to see 
us Duchamps, who had painted the sensational “Nude Descend¬ 
ing the Stairs,” Glcize, Picabia, and others whose names did not 
fasten themselves on my mind. The French would say that Beck¬ 
man Place was like Paris, and we would say it was like Dublin; 
in its present state it is like neither. We were all young and poor, 
and in spite of the numerous friends we made we were lonely; 
the roots of the Old World, the culture of the Old World, were 
in our bones; we were used to places where for centuries people 
lived and died and were buried, where a long interchange between 
man and the earth had taken place. We were used to ruins half as 
old as time; we Irish especially were used to them, for we had lived 
in a country which before this war had more mins of abbeys and 
churches and castles than any other in Europe because of the re¬ 
curring wars and invasions. In New York everything, comparatively 
speaking, was new, even those houses that seemed dilapidated and 
worn. We who would all have been foreigners to one another in 
Europe were fellow countrymen here, exiles in a century of exile, 
and somehow we clung together. The bulk of our friends had been 
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bom in Isuropc, and wo all met at regular intervals. On Saturdays we 

! Wl ' ly f lo f' ly *f Udi ° imty aml thcre counter an¬ 
other collection of exiles, all believing themselves to be so onlv 

temporan y. lony Sarg lived next door to Willy, and though half 
English, bung indeed the nephew of a lord mayor of London, 
was cehmcally a mid European, as was Pogany, and though both 
had British wives, they had to betake themselves out of London 
when the war began. Pogauy’s studio was haunted by Europeans of 
every nationality and every shade of political and war opinion- 
sometimes there was there a strange woman in a high necked red 
silk blouse and a fantastic hat, Rosika Seliwimmer, a pacifist who 
induced Henry lord to send a peace ship to Europe, "to get the 
boys out of the trenches before Christmas" The simple-minded¬ 
ness of this was characteristic of the attitude to war at the time- 

none of m really knew what a war was; same of us hardly realized 

there was a war an. 7 

niough Pogany s Saturday gatherings were more polyglot than 
our Sunday ones, 1 had more difficulty in keeping my guests on 
good terms with one another. J B. Yeats, W.B.’s father, who would 
several days a week be seated in an armchair by the fire, drinking 
tea, sometimes took a dislike to one or another of our Sunday 
visitors, a talkative woman or a foreigner he could not get the 
hang of, and when he got home he would write me a long letter of 
protest about having such people. He would walk all the way from 
his breach boardinghouse in Twenty fourth Street, where he had 
a clingy room with an non bed, a cheap worn rug, and an easel on 
which was always erected a portrait at which he tinkered day after 
cay. ( iic of my guests drew from him an extra-vehement protest; 
this was a shin young Austrian journalist, Rudolf Kommer, whose 
satiric and disillusioned Viennese tongue as well as his friendship 
for ^George Moote ruffled J.B, 

Kommer, whom we nicknamed “Anatol” after Sclmitzler’s 
character, lived near us in the blast Fifties in a Gcnnan-Jewish 
boardinghouse, for he himself was of Jewish descent. After our 
k unc ay reunions in Beckman Place we occasionally went back 
with him to a supper composed of a variety of sausages, cottage 
cheese, sour cream, Apfd Strudel, and beer. When our ganiitlich 
Anatoi afterwards rose in the world, he became, it seemed to 
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me, a different personality. As a sort of chief of staff to Max 
Reinhardt he resided with him in the famous castle in Salzburg, 
where they concocted the idea as a publicity stunt of getting 
society women to play in the New York production of The 
Miracle, in which, as Kommcr sardonically said, real acting was 
not necessary. So they went about setting the Hudson on fire by 
getting a duke’s daughter, an Italian princess, and a New York 
society girl to take turns at moving through the part of the Virgin 
and the Nun. In sequel to this, Kommcr seemed to get richer and 
richer; he exchanged his boardinghouse for the Hotel Ambassa¬ 
dor, had a famous table at the Colony Restaurant, and became an 
essential appanage of high society; indeed, I understand, a sort of 
upper-circle matchmaker. After lie came to cut a figure in the 
beau monde we saw but little of Rudolf. Once when I had him 
to dinner to meet Elinor Wylie and some other writers, he left 
early, saying at the door in disgusted tones, “Why do you have 
such horrible food and such terrible women?" It being near Christ¬ 
mas, I had had roast turkey, and remembering his suppers of 
mysterious sausages in the old days, I had thought a few slices of 
turkey would delight Rudolf. After the Elinor Wylie party I never 
saw him again, though I occasionally came on his name in the 
society columns of the newspapers, where lie was referred to as 
the portly Herr Doktor. 

If J. B. Yeats took a dislike to Kommcr, on his side Kommer 
took a positive hatred for another of our Sunday guests, a New 
York lawyer, John Quinn. Quinn in those days was a very im¬ 
portant personage, a Standard Oil lawyer who had been a law 
partner of Bainbridgc Colby and who professed a strong interest in 
the arts. He had had some connection with the famous Armory 
exhibition of modem painting and had been mixed up in the Irish 
Revival to the extent of giving commissions to a couple of the 
painters and arranging lecture tours for Douglas Hyde and W. B. 
Yeats. He had written an article or two on the chief figures of the 
movement and had financially backed an Irish literary society in 
New York. He was a persistent patron of modern art, chiefly 
French. Years later in Paris I heard a picture dealer refer to him as 
Ie grand Monsieur Kan. Quinn had stacks of pictures against the 
wall of his apartment in Central Park West, canvases which he 
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would pull out and exhibit to his guests after dinner. He would 
also now and again do some poetry reading in an Ohio voice and 
would make terrible hash of Yeats’s most esoteric volume, The 
Wind Among the Reeds (for Yeats and other Irishmen would 
stay with him when in America). Ilis artist friends were given to 
insisting that he probably understood literature, but his snooty 
writing friends thought that it must be painting or sculpture that 
he understood. I remember only one of the pieces of sculpture in 
his room, an egg-shaped thing called “Portrait of Mdllc Pogany.” 
Tire food at his dinner parties was sound middle-western—steak, 
apple pie or hot baked apple, without wine; there may have been 
cocktails, though I do not remember, being no cocktail drinker at 
the time. Now and again, at one of his parties, he would ask consid¬ 
erately, “Shall we be cozy and have coffee with our dinner?" Later 
he acquired a French couple to do his housekeeping and then 
went in for soufflds; crapes Suzcttc, baba au rluun, and such 
sophistications. I le was very dictatorial, of the type lately depicted 
in books as Nazi, though he professed a violent dislike for all Ger¬ 
mans and said that if, by pressing an electric button—this was dur¬ 
ing the first World War—he could kill every German baby, he 
would do so. “I don't like the way the Germans paint; I don’t like 
the way they eat oranges," he announced. 

An invitation to one of his parties was a sort of royal command; 
if one did not answer immediately, as once I did not, he would get 
a secretary to telephone to say the party was already made up and 
that we need not Ixithcr replying. There was au occasion when 
he was giving a late party for a visiting celebrity; as my husband 
was on a lecture trip, 1 telephoned to say 1 would come in with a 
young man with whom I was dining: my would-be host seemed 
astounded and gave me a lecture to the effect that he did not 
know why a young married woman was dining with another man 
in her husband’s absence, and that, anyhow, as it was a very in¬ 
tellectual group he was gathering together, it was my husband he 
wanted, not me. His opinion of me was succinct: “A paintablc girl 
but dumb as they come." With all his dictatorialncss he wilted 
when anybody tackled him in an approach to his own way, as my 
husband did a few times, 

Tire desire for immortality takes queer shapes, and some of the 
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shapes it took in John Quinn reached a point of comedy. In ad¬ 
dition to picture buying, he went in for manuscript buying, some¬ 
times on poor advice; he would visit the author whose manuscripts 
he had bought and get his photograph taken with him. One of 
the odd sights of his apartment were pictures of him and Conrad, 
or him and Yeats, or him and some other author, one sitting down 
and one standing up like a honeymoon couple, Quinn with his tight- 
lipped monkish face without a glimmer of temperament beside Con¬ 
rad’s remote melancholy face or Yeats’s mysterious and prophetic 
face. 'There was nothing mysterious or remote about John Quinn’s 
countenance, though he might have passed for a priest or a bishop, 
so prclatc-like was his appearance. I had a desire to see him photo¬ 
graphed with Amy Lowell in the same fashion as ho was photo¬ 
graphed with Conrad and Yeats—the combination would have 
been striking and might have interested posterity. I was balked in 
the plan by his accidental meeting with her during one of her 
cyclic descents on New York to sell her own or other people’s 
poems or to get them reviewed. Quinn had called to see my hus¬ 
band about something in connection with James Joyce; he had 
hardly begun what would have amounted to the usual John Quinn 
allocution when the doorbell furiously rang several times and soon 
we heard Amy’s voice screaming for someone to bring her a chair, 
as she wanted to rest on the landing before mounting the next 
flight. Quinn bolted down the stairs, and as I followed and intro¬ 
duced them he looked at the bulk of Amy with fairly open aston¬ 
ishment. "So you are the great John Quinn?” said Amy, rising to 
the occasion. lie should have answered, "So you are the great 
Amy Lowell?” But he did not. Quinn and Amy had a considerable 
resemblance to each other in character and dictatorial manner, as 
they both had with Elizabeth Marbury, who dabbled in play brok¬ 
ing and politics and who, like Amy, was very bulky. All three could 
be the rudest people on earth, but, at the same time, Quinn and 
Amy were kindhearted and did a lot for other people, but I have 
no knowledge of Marbury’s heart. 

John Quinn could not have been so monkish and ascetic as we 
believed, for when he died a lady whom we occasionally met at his 
parties claimed more of his estate than he left her, because she 
had, as she said, been his common-law wife from his youth, and 
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I have the word of some of his men friends that she was not the 
only one. 

He liked being host to well-known visiting Irishmen; Yeats al¬ 
ways stayed with him, and in the summer of 1914 for a short time 
he had had as guest Sir Roger Casement, but: their politics did not 
match, and Casement moved to another abode. One day my hus¬ 
band and 1 went down to William Street to see the old Fenian 
editor of the Gadic-Amcrican, jfolm Devoy, a ’67 man, which 
meant he had been in the aborted rebellion of 1867 and had been 
in gaol as a political prisoner. While waiting in the outer office we 
saw the tall figure of Casement in earnest conversation with one 
of the editors, a Captain Freeman. Devoy himself had his own 
distinction of appearance, a powerful head with thick gray hair 
that gave him a strong resemblance to Sigmund Freud, but be¬ 
side the aristocratic figure and face of Roger Casement, all the 
people in the office except the extraordinary Freeman looked 
plebeian. In fact Casement was so different in mind, body, and 
life experience that he roused their suspicions to the extent that 
some of the Irish organizations had him trailed by a detective, who 
found everything he did quite aboveboard, as the editor of an¬ 
other Irish paper, the Irish World, told us. Indeed he was spied 
upon by all sides wherever he went. 

The only thing Casement and the others in the Gaelic-Ameriean 
office could have had in common was their passion for Irish free¬ 
dom. They all led the lonely lives of revolutionaries, Devoy, 
without wife or child or home, living in a furnished room, 
Freeman similarly situated, though lie would dine convivially 
in Pet it pas’s with J. B. Yeats and could he the most entertain¬ 
ing of company, for he had apparently spent some time in 
nearly every country in the world, especially those in which some 
sort of revolution was brewing. The editorials of this curious man 
published in this obscure Irish-American paper were the best- 
informed on foreign affairs in New York. Devoy had served in the 
French Foreign Legion to learn soldiering for the next Irish fight; 
Freeman had been an officer in the British Army for the same pur¬ 
pose, and with his precise speech, his well-cut clothes, his bear¬ 
ing, he looked an officer amt a gentleman, though he had been 
engaged so long in plots, counterplots, intrigues, and conspiracies 
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that a sort of spylike expression had come into his face. Still he was 
trusted by all his colleagues in that guarded and oath-bound organ¬ 
ization, the Clan-na-Gael. John Dcvoy, who always declared that 
he had never met an Englishman whom he had not liked, but that 
he wanted them all out of Ireland, spent his days and nights editing 
his ferocious little paper, building, planning, one could not say 
plotting, for he was candor itself, to bring about the coup that was 
to lead to Ireland’s freedom. England had long ceased to bother 
about him and his group, had grown indifferent to physical-force 
movements in Ireland, had ceased to put rebels in gaol, when the 
day Devoy had spent his youth and manhood planning for sud¬ 
denly came. Some years later I saw him in Dublin standing on 
one side of Leinster House, where Dail Kireann met, his hands 
gripping tightly the bars of the railing, as if he could not trust 
himself to stand, watching with excited, tearful eyes a detachment 
of the new Irish Army, in green uniforms, marching by to pay 
honor to him with bagpipes playing and colors flying, horses pranc¬ 
ing. Devoy’s day had come, but he must have been about eighty at 
the time, and he died a year or so after. 

Casement, when we saw him in Devoy’s office, was staying in 
a hotel in Brooklyn, and he invited us to tea there the next day. 
We were sitting in his room; I had poured the tea, and we were 
talking and munching bread and butter, when Casement with a 
warning glance said to me in the elementary Irish which was all he 
or I knew, “Foscail an dorus [Open the door].” I rose and swung the 
door open. There stood outside, silently, a waiter. “What do you 
want?” Casement asked. “I came to see if you needed more hot 
water,” and the man moved down the corridor slightly confused. 
“See, I’m being watched,” Casement said. My generation in Ire¬ 
land was a little incredulous of spy stories, and I thought it possi¬ 
ble that the man had honestly stated his reason for being outside 
the door. However, some days later as wc sat in a drugstore eating 
ice cream—a strange treat to us—as Casement was talking of Ameri¬ 
can food and American customs, I saw him start slightly, and, fol¬ 
lowing his glance, noticed the same waiter in everyday clothes 
standing near us at the counter. “Ah, George,” said Casement, 
“buying stamps, I suppose? In New York one buys stamps in a 
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drugstore," he remarked to us loudly and pleasantly, "or at a cigar 
stand, because there are only three post offices in the whole city" 
and the man soon left. Again I was incredulous of the suggestion 
that he was spying. “Who would have you spied on?” I asked Case¬ 
ment. I he British Embassy, he said, and there was an undertone 
of hysteria in his voice. The answer surprised me, for the British 
ambassador of the time, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, was an Irishman 
with a fair collection of rebel relatives. “'Ihey are watching all 
Irish Nationalists in America on account of the war.” Then he 
said gravely, \ou must look outj you are attractive young people 
and you will be liked, but you arc Irish Nationalists, so be warned' 
be warned.” ’ 

As we parted he gave us a book on Conrad by a man called 
Richard Curie. Comad had once admired him, and in his hard 
times in Africa, Casement had been a good friend. But later the 
Irish Nationalist became too much for the transplanted Pole who 
adopted everything English to an extreme degree, and he turned 
against Casement. Nevertheless, when they knew each other in 
Africa, Conrad wrote some very fine things about Casement and 
about his championship of the downtrodden and his lonely resource¬ 
ful courage in trying to save the black men from torture and exter¬ 
mination in the rubber plantations, I le has related how lie watched 
Casement walk away for his investigations "into unspeakable wil¬ 
dernesses, swinging a crook handled stick for all weapons, with two 
bulldogs at his heels, and a Eoanda boy carrying a bundle for all 
company." The laianda boy cooked what meals Casement ate and 
washed his laundry in what running streams they met by the 
way. A few months later Conrad saw him come out of the wilder¬ 
ness “a little leaner, a little browner, with Ins stick, dogs, and 
I-oanda boy, and quietly serene, as though he had been for a 
stroll in the park.” For his efforts Casement received conventional 
honors, but very little real appreciation or understanding—lie was 
against the big battalions. 

After that icec ream party in a downtown drugstore, where he 
bought me a bottle of lilac perfume, we never saw Roger Case¬ 
ment again, stud the rest of his career is public property and even 
part of history. 1 le was hanged for treason to the British Empire 
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in London in the summer of 1916. Ilis countrymen and country¬ 
women and many English friends backed him to the last, and 
knelt outside the prison in prayer at the hour he was hanged. 


CHAPTER 
Chicago, 1915 

The few months for which wc had taken our apartment ended 
in March 1915. Luckily the end coincided with some lecture en¬ 
gagements ray husband had in Chicago and the Middle West. 
Once more I packed our belongings, stored our clothes, all but 
what fitted into two suitcases, with one of which Padraic started 
for Chicago, and with the other I went to Baltimore to stay with 
old Dublin friends, Ernest and Madeline Boyd, for the two weeks 
Padraic was supposed to be on his tour. After ho came back to 
New York we thought wc might bid good-by to America and re¬ 
turn to Ireland. Though I was attached to my new American 
friends, I was homesick for Dublin and the Hill of Howth and the 
Bay of Dublin and the long twilights and the air of morning and 
the Yeats plays at the Abbey Theater and the pleasant evenings 
round fires where we tired the sun with talking and sent him 
down the sky. 

Ernest Boyd was British vice-consul in Baltimore at the time; 
I had settled down with them for the two-week interim when a 
letter came from Padraic saying that more lectures were in the 
offing which would probably keep him four or five weeks away, and 
his hostess in Chicago, Mrs. Vaughn Moody, enclosed a note in¬ 
viting me to join him at her house. I wanted to go back to New 
York for my clothes, but Padraic telegraphed to come as I was, 
as Mrs. Moody's household was very informal and nobody both¬ 
ered about dressing. And so, after the longest railway journey I 
had ever taken in my life, I was met at an early morning train by 
Mrs. Moody herself with a very large open car. 

Harriet Moody was a remarkable-looking woman, with a face 
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resembling the portrait of the sccrcss Madame Blavatsky, only 
handsomer, the resemblance came probably from the spiritual ad- 
herences and the transcendentalisms which were in both. I was a 
little at sea at, fust about her and even more about her household 
but it turned out that she was a businesswoman on a fairly large 
scale, running a food factory, a catering business, and, later, a 
restaurant—I had only known of her as the widow of the poet, Wil- 
liain Vaughn Moody. She lived in a large house in the South Side 
of Chicago, and her household was made up of people in various 
capacities connected with her work-thcre were her secretary 
Kdith, a westerner, Bessie, Irish, who ran the house, Catherine, a 
New Englander who was a sort of bursar and bred Irish setters as 
a side line, Charlotte, Mrs. Moody s sister-inlaw, who did other 
odds and ends and who was always accompanied by a red setter, 
pleasant to me, because setters were the dogs of my childhood; in 
addition there were various senators—a mysterious Hindoo who 
used to bring up our breakfast in the morning, and a couple of 
students from the University of Chicago who were working their 
way through and who slept on the third floor, away from the rest 
of the household. I he evening meal, marvelously cooked, came 
from her catering business and was served on little separate tables 
placed in front of each guest by a handsome Bulgarian student 
who made an excellent butler, as silent and well trained as any 
employer could desire. Once during a conversation about Central 
Europe, when an English guest began to comment on Bulgarian 
affairs, the young man broke his carefully kept silence to give us 
the information that his father was that Prime Minister of Bul¬ 
garia of whom the guest was speaking. 'I be couple of Europeans 
present were a little startled, but Mrs. Moody took it all as a mat¬ 
ter of course and asked the young man if he had any photographs 
of his family. As he brought in the coffee he handed around the 
photos of his father and mother—his mother a beautiful woman in 
evening dress with handsome jewelry. Altogether Mis, Moody's 
was a household impossible in even the most bohemian family in 
a tightly bound old country. It was very impressive in the way it 
ignored old-country pre|x»ssessions; both employer and employes 
equally ignored them, I-atcr when I sent some English writer 
friends to stay there—for Mrs, Moody was always happy to have 
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a writer of any kind on tire premises—they could not make head 
or tail of the household, with its complete absence of social dis¬ 
tinctions of any kind. 

Mrs. Moody had a passion for poetry and knew a great deal 
about it, far more indeed than did Harriet Monroe, who came to 
the house to dinner a few times during our stay. I greatly looked 
up to Mrs. Moody’s feeling for literature as well as her knowledge 
of it, and remember that when somebody after dinner read the 
work of one or other of the newer experimental poets of the time, 
like H.D., she would grasp it immediately, though I have generally 
to hear or read a poem twice before I really understand it. She 
had a curious interest in men, emotional but not erotic, and she 
would get interested in one after another, particularly if they were 
young poets, so strongly as to obliterate for the time being her 
other friends. Like many intellectual women I have met in America, 
she did not take much stock in women, and I think she preferred 
those who had no intellectual pretensions at all. She herself had 
a very well trained mind, had graduated from Cornell at a time 
when few women had gone in for university education, and was 
at this time one of the governing body of the university. For a 
time she had taught in a high school in Chicago, the usual outlet 
for educated women, and many of her pupils in after life became 
distinguished. All her guests—and she had several dinner guests 
every evening—were intellectuals or artists of some kind, and as 
Chicago was heading a midwestem literary movement at the time, 
we met there and made a fast friendship with Edgar Lee Masters, 
who read us his unpublished Spoon River Anthology. Carl 
Sandburg read us verses, the free rhythms of which then seemed 
strange. Sherwood Anderson read us his curious introverted prose, 
and Vachel Lindsay, whom we already knew from New York, 
blew in from Springfield and, as long as anybody listened, would 
stand before the fire, tirelessly chanting his poetry which had a new 
note in it, the excitement of a circus or a game—and with a 
complete lack of self-consciousness. He was a troubadour; he 
naturally wanted to wander the roads, saying his poetry to all who 
would give him a hearing. He had indeed done this, and like an 
Irish ballad singer had handed a printed sheet containing the poem 
he had chanted to anybody who gave him a meal; he called his 
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sheets “Rhymes to Be Traded for Bread.” Harriet Monroe, dressed 
in navy georgette with a bar pin, a ladylike but at the same time 
pushing little woman, would read some old-maidish poetry which 
we were all pleasant about. However, it became borne in on me 
that I was meant to be seen but not heard, so I said very little, ex¬ 
cept to Lindsay, who took me to luncheon at little French and 
Italian restaurants and to wander around the streets at the lake 
front, where he declaimed his poetry so loudly that once we were ac¬ 
costed by a policeman. At that time I was popular with Harriet 
Monroe, though in later years I roused in her a touch of venom 
when I began to get some kind of critical reputation, but during 
that visit, anyhow, she approved of me. If she misunderstood me I 
misunderstood her, too, for I am no quick judge of character and 
am easily fooled. She had a high opinion of the importance of her 
family and had no objection to expressing it; when somebody men¬ 
tioned Amy I swell’s interest in poetry, she said snappily that no¬ 
body in the Middle West was interested in what the Lowells did; 
they were a small New England family. Very seriously she related 
an interview that her sister had with the Dowager Empress of 
China. 'The House of Monroe has always been friendly to the 
House of Clung,” the Empress had said. I do not distinguish 
Chinese names very precisely, and maybe it was the house of 
Ming or the house of Chang, but anyhow it was a dynastic house. 

Harriet Monroe could not have been much over fifty at the time, 
though to my youth slit; seemed an old lady, for to those under 
thirty everybody over fifty is old, even everyone who is not a con¬ 
temporary. As we giow older our contemporaries still remain young 
to us, Harriet Monroe* had done quite a remarkable thing for the 
poetic revival of the period--how remarkable I was to realize only 
later. She succeeded in collecting from businessmen in Chicago 
enough money to endow a magazine devoted entirely to poetry 
which she edited herself with the assistance of Alice Corbin 
Henderson, a real poet. But I Iarriet was the executive energy which 
pulled everything together, and between the two they got in touch 
with all the important poets in the English speaking world and 
elsewhere. Ezra Found became the European editor on his own 
suggestion and helped them considerably with advice and with 
obtaining contributions. The little Chicago magazine soon got an 
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international reputation and was eagerly read by everybody inter¬ 
ested in poetry. 

There was another little magazine at the time in Chicago 
which the indefatigable Ezra also helped on its way; this was 
the Little Review, founded by two young women, Margaret 
Anderson and Jane Heap. These two editors would publish 
any thin g they believed to be good, even if it brought them in con¬ 
flict with the law and the Comstock society, and so it happened 
that some of tire most advanced experimental prose writers were 
first published in America in their pages. The first Sherwood Ander¬ 
son I ever read was in the Little Review, and, later, when the two 
young women moved their magazine to New York, they published 
some of James Joyce’s Ulysses; this came through the help of John 
Quinn, who paid for the contribution. The Joyce piece was con¬ 
sidered obscene, and Margaret Anderson and Jane Heap were 
haled into court. But they had powerful helpers, and if people are 
powerful enough it is my experience they can generally beat the 
law. It was years afterwards before Ulysses was permitted publica¬ 
tion in America, but it has never been published in London or 
Dublin; this suppression, however, did not prevent the book’s get¬ 
ting in and having plenty of readers in these cities. 'Hie two young 
editors were courageous and had a good time with their Little 
Review, and when they came to see us at Mrs. Moody’s they re¬ 
minded me, in their eagerness, of the young people I knew who 
were trying to ran literary movements, and though Jane and Mar¬ 
garet did not have much experience of literature they had a sharp 
sense of what was new or novel. When they moved themselves 
and their review to New York I do not think they stood out so re¬ 
markably as they did in Chicago; New York can swallow people up 
who would blossom healthily in a less cosmopolitan center and add 
greatly to its life. Artistic movements that remain perpetually ama¬ 
teurish in New York because of the scattered nature of their audi¬ 
ence can become professional in a smaller place where competition 
does not crowd them. 

Anyhow, in that spring of 1915 Chicago seemed mentally more 
exciting than New York, though it was not intellectually so 
sophisticated, but neither Chicago nor New York understood 
literature with the complex reactions of cities in old countries. 
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It always seemed to me a great pity that so many Chicago in¬ 
tellectuals moved to New York, for Chicago was then hiding 
for its own place in the sun and was developing its own brand of 
middle-western culture. It had splendid and interesting founda¬ 
tions, including an opera company, a little theater, and a wonderful 
museum and art gallery, but what it lacked was a couple of first- 
rate book-publishing houses, for it is publishing houses that mysteri- 
ously cause a city to be regarded as an intellectual center. Publish¬ 
ing was becoming more and more monopolized by New York 
What a pity that some New York houses which have branches in 
cities in Canada did not have publishing branches in Chicago and 
other American cities instead of just sales offices. Chicago, like all 
industrial towns, had many patrons of music, and the concerts 
would be crowded. I have seen the overflow at a Krcisler perform¬ 
ance accommodated on the stage, and the audience packed around 
him must have really been disconcerting to the virtuoso, for he 
seemed to have hardly enough elbow room for the swing of his 
bow. Music makes more of an appeal to the tired businessman than 
does literature, I have often observed. 

In Harriet Moody's music room of an evening there would be 
some quite wonderful pianists, and the sounds they could draw 
from the piano brought back to my mind with nostalgia the first 
time I heard great music on the day I entered boarding school. 
Actually all the players who perfonned for us after dinner were 
of professional status and seemed technically to be far superior to 
some of the much advertised European players who made concert 
tours, though these had nuances of emotion and imagination that 
electrified their finger tips. Except for this, I think the Chicago 
pianists—Viola Cole and Beatrice Euggi (Mrs. Alfco Faggi, wife of 
the sculptor) were finer than some European virtuosos like Ely Ncy, 
who sometimes played dt Mrs. Moody’s. 

'though the memories of the Chicago of that period have stuck 
in my mind as intellectually and artistically one of the most alive 
cities I had ever been in, yet at the same time people, especially 
those who regarded themselves as upper-class, were full of prejudices 
and were less gracious and less sure of themselves than the same 
class in New York, though they observed carefully enough most 
of the rules of the books of etiquette. "Westward the course of 
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empire takes its way ," said the Irish philosopher Berkeley, and to 
some extent also does the course of human prejudice. The most 
coolly unprejudiced and disinterested people I have ever en¬ 
countered have been Orientals of one kind or another, and the 
most prejudiced, Aryans or Anglo»Saxons of one kind or another. 
The guest preceding us at Mrs. Moody’s had been Rabindranath 
Tagore, then fresh from his European triumphs, but because he was 
a dark oriental man it had not been easy in Chicago to get hospi¬ 
tality for him until Alice Henderson thought of asking Mrs. Moody 
to put him up. His son in a western college had been a trifle looked 
down upon because of his dark skin. I think this was only partly a 
color prejudice and partly because people of English and New 
England descent were inclined to believe that countries belonging 
to English vassal states must be inferior. Conquered peoples were 
looked down upon. There was quite a number of Americans who 
felt English rather than American and who did not mind criticism 
of America, but who were offended by any criticism of Britain or 
the British Government, and this whether made by English people 
or by others. Then, equally strangely, there was an irrational anti- 
English prejudice, the more unaccountable as America had long 
been free from the domination of England. Perhaps this was due 
to incompatibility of manners; I remember hearing a person who 
seemed aloof described as being “upstage like a tea-drinking Eng¬ 
lishman.” 


ir 

Harriet Monroe asked us to a party at her sister’s house. “My 
sister and her husband were United States representatives in 
China,” she told us. By this time, after seeing her several evenings 
at Mrs. Moody’s, a wicked conviction began to grow in me that to 
Miss Monroe all writing, but especially poetry, was a form of 
vagrancy, but she had adopted poetry and the publishing of poetry 
as a means of filling her life, so that owing to this official connec¬ 
tion she always did something to entertain visiting poets. Yeats 
when on a lecture trip had stayed with her, and she had introduced 
him to the conveniences of the innovation trunk with its various 
compartments, so that he bought one and delightedly, as she said. 
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put his shirts in one drawer and his papers in another. George 
Moore, I remembered, had mocked at that trunk, a sort of recep¬ 
tacle unknown in Dublin until Yeats brought his back. Tire day 
of the party, when Mrs. Moody came home from her business and 
found me with my hair in curling pins, she said, “I don’t think you 
will like this party.” “You will meet all the lake-front snobs,” said 
Bessie warningly. But at that time I liked every party, and I 
enjoyed talking to new people, though I was puzzled as to why in 
Chicago the flow of conversation was so often dammed by the 
tremendous care everyone took to talk only commonplaces and 
avoid offense of any kind. I thought people took offense easily, 
which rendered it impossible to have any of those violent discus¬ 
sions and expressions of opinion which made conversation so lively 
in Dublin and Paris. At Dr. Sigerson’s people could get violent as 
to whether the Celts were a red-haired or black-haired people; at 
Commissioner Bailey’s they could get wrought up about the end 
of Flaubert’s {/education Senthnentale, and in A.E.’s about the 
proper pronunciation of “Coneobar” in poetry in English, but in 
polite society in Chicago nobody liked to disagree with anybody. 

Dressed up in my second best evening dress—-my best being in 
storage in New York—a garment made by an artistic seamstress in 
Ratlnnines, of plain mauve Liberty satin combined with flowered 
liberty chiffon, designed to make me look somewhat like a figure 
in a stained-glass window or the Blessed Damosel, I started for 
Mrs. Moody’s car. "Miss Monroe’s sister’s husband was minister 
to China, remember,” Edith, Mrs. Moody’s secretary called after 
us as we were going down the steps. Anton the chauffeur fixed 
the rug around us, as it was an open car. "Miss Monroe’s brother- 
in-law was ambassador to China,” said he. 

Wc arrived; the rooms seemed small after the large rooms of 
Dublin's eighteenth-century houses, but they were attractively and 
carefully furnished as rooms in Dublin seldom were, and without 
that suggestion of professional interior decoration so common in 
New York which made one hesitate to move a chair for fear of 
upsetting the decoration scheme. Miss Monroe's sister was very 
pleasant, and long residence in the East deprived her, if she ever 
had them, of the gushing manners that some middle westerners 
overwhelm a foreigner with. I stood looking at a piece of Chinese 
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embroidery, but I thought it was not any more gorgeous than the 
William Morris embroidery done by Lily Yeats on my arty dress. 
But Harriet proceeded to explain the wonders of it with romantic 
expressions like, “the waves of eternity,” which she said were 
presented in the stitches. “My sister was given it by the Dowager 
Empress of China.” A man who kept beside me most of the eve¬ 
ning, observing me closely, broke in, “Miss Monroe’s brother-in- 
law was minister to China.” 

Everyone was drinking out of little glass cups some mixture of 
strong liquor, a punch. At that time, being only a winebibber, I 
did not care for strong drink, so my husband and myself asked for 
tea. A tea tray was brought in, and a woman guest proceeded to 
pour out a pale watery fluid. “I should like it stronger. In a few 
minutes it will be stronger,” I explained to the puzzled woman 
sitting in front of the tea tray. I looked around for that inevitable 
appurtenance of an Irish or English tea table, a slop bowl in which 
to pour away tire pale liquid and get a stronger brew. 

“What are you looking for?” asked the observant male who 
kept close to me. 

“I’m looking for the slop bowl,” said I cheerfully. 

“The what?” said he. 

“The slop bowl,” said I. 

“Get this lady something for slops,” he requested the maid. An 
Irish voice that seemed softly and mysteriously to come out of the 
air breathed in my ear. 

“Put down your cup, madam, and I’ll bring you a cup of tea from 
the kitchen.” 

An impassive maid handed me later a good cup of strong tea, and 
I was proceeding to enjoy it when Harriet came over with a few 
women guests. 

“I do love the Irish,” said a nasal feminine voice. “All our maids 
at home were Irish when I was a child.” 

“Really?” said I. 

“My darling old nurse was Irish,” said the other. "She nursed us 
all. She’s living with us still. I’m going to give her your husband's 
poems.” 

“Going to live in America, Mrs. Colum?” said a brisk masculine 
voice. 
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“No, we’re returning after my husband gives a few more lectures.” 

A square-fared woman, large-boned, plain-featured, in a fan¬ 
tastically expensive-looking dress and stiffly waved hair, fastened 
her eyes on me. 

“You came here to make money, did you? How much do you 
expect to make?" 

“About two hundred pounds," said I. 

“I always think,” she said slowly, and carefully measuring her 
words, “that it is a pity that people in European countries cannot 
find enough outlet for their talents at home without being obliged 
to cross the Atlantic. Don't you think so, Mrs. Colum?” 

I took a draught of the strong tea and meditated a minute. 
“Wouldn't that mean," I asked, “that this country would be en¬ 
tirely inhabited by Red Indians? 'Iliat would be very interesting.” 

"She didn't get it," said the man beside me as she walked away. 
“She’s slow." 

Harriet Monroe’s sister presented a hearty large male; he turned 
out to he the husband of the lady wlto had just walked away. “Arc 
you the guest of honor?" he asked. 

“Oh, I don't think so," sard I, 

"Were votr bom in Ireland, Mrs. Colum?” he asked. 

"Yes." ’ 

Wc talked agreeably for a few minutes. “Why," said he ad¬ 
miringly, "anybody wottld think you were as well educated as an 
American girl. Are you visiting itr Chicago?” 

“My husband is here lecturing on the Irish Literary Revival.” 

"Oh yes, that’s about Singe, isn't it?” 

"Synge,” I corrected determinedly. “Like ‘Sing,’ you know. No, 
he is mostly lecturing on Irish poetry." 

"My, now, he must hr very intelligent. Poetry is Harriet’s line. 
Very intelligent woman, Harriet. She got a prize for writing poetry 
once. She was so young then that she was called the pig-tailed 
poet of the prairies. So your husband is lecturing here? It’s a pity, 
I say, that the English prevent the* Irish getting educated, they’re 
such a bright people.” 

"They don’t prevent ns getting educated, and most of the Irish 
aren't so bright as you think.” 

Harriet kept courteously hopping over, presenting people. 
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"There are a lot of interesting people here,” she said. "My sister 
is really a very interesting woman. Her husband was minister to 
China, and there are several college women here.” 

She took me over to a very tall woman in a black dress, 
though, in fact, they all wore black dresses except myself. 

"This is a valedictorian,” said Harriet. I obviously showed that I 
did not know the meaning of the word. 

"She graduated from her college highest in her class,” said 
Harriet impressively. "And this is a graduate of Cornell.” The 
Cornell graduate was engaging, and she was dressed carelessly, with¬ 
out the hard finish of some of the women in the room. 

"It must be a surprise for you to find so many women in this 
country college-educated.” 

“Do you mean university-educated?” 1 asked, for we use the 
term “college” in Ireland for secondary schools. 

"Yes, indeed, I mean university-educated. We have a lot of 
university-educated women in America.” The hearty male who 
was the husband of the square-faced lady was listening. 

“That will come in Ireland, too,” he said, nodding his head as if 
he were promising something. "The English just can't keep a bright 
people down forever. No, sir!” 

“Illiteracy is not so common there as it used to be,” said I larriet, 

“Well,” said the man, “as I was saying awhile ago, Mrs. Colum 
is just as well educated as an American girl.” 

"Are you real Irish, Mrs. Colum?” somebody inquired. 

"Oh, the realest,” said I. "Is nobody else here Irish?” 

“Well, I’m English myself on both sides. The first of my name in 
this country came over on the Mayflower.” 

"One of my ancestors came over on the Mayflower, too,” said 
Harriet. 

“Have you ever heard of the Mayflower?” asked the observant 
man beside me who stuck to me most of the evening, 

“Yes, I’ve heard of it,” said I. "But it came over some time ago, 
didn’t it? I think I’m too young to remember it.” 

"I think,” said Harriet, “Fm more Scotch than anything.” 

"Then you must be a Celt,” I remarked. 

"Oh no, not at all—not at all.” 

I had always thought that since Matthew Arnold’s discourse on 
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the Celts everybody was flattered to have some Celticism ascribed 
to him. Everybody I knew in London always was, anyhow. 

Ihcn there entered a man to whom everybody began to pay 
enormous attention. He seemed to be somebody so important that 
I thought he was nothing less than the minister to China. I walked 
towards him, with the observant man following. The newcomer 
was called Hobart—Hobart Chatficld Taylor. I was struck by his 
first name because everybody was calling him by it, and I had never 
known anybody called I lobart before, though I had known Huberts. 

“Are you by chance the minister to China?” I asked him. 

“Are you expecting the minister to China?” 

“Oh yes. I came here especially to see him.” 

“Oh, you want to see a minister, do you? Now if you were only 
in Washington you would see them by the cartload. Have you 
never seen an ambassador?” He was smiling and kindly. 

“Yes, I think so,” said f. “'Ihey wear stars on their bosoms, don’t 
they?” 

“Stars?” lie said in astonishment. 

"Yes. Stars, garters, ribbons, medals.” 

“Look here, little girl, arc you pulling my leg?” 

“She might be,” said the man beside me. “She’s quite smart. 
She was scratched try Mrs. X a few minutes ago, and she was quite 
good.” 

“Mrs. X is feline,” said the man called Hobart, smiling, “the 
eternal feline.” 

“Das ewige kiitzlichc." 

“Where did you learn that?” 

“Out of Goethe, I think. It's a paraphrase of Goethe's line, 
isn’t it?” 

“Where did you learn Goethe?” 

“In Dublin,” said I. 

“Do they speak German in Dublin?” he asked suspiciously. 

“’Ihey sjreak everything in Dublin.” 

'Hie observant man beside me was beginning to look inimical. A 
little later f overheard him say in an exasperated tone to Harriet, 
"I don’t like this young Dubliner. That dame knows her way 
around.” 
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CHAPTER 

A French Boardinghouse: Irish Revolt 

The fall of 1915, just about a year after our arrival, found us 
in New York once more, and as far from returning to Dublin as 
ever. We had various problems in front of us, the principal of 
which was the problem of making a living, and this, somehow, by 
writing; the next was the problem of where to live. We decided, 
like some of our friends, to simplify life by living in a boarding¬ 
house. Tire boardinghouse was in that era a characteristic feature 
of New York life, and I wonder so few ingenious fiction writers 
found material in them. They were generally, though not always, 
run by foreigners, who seemed to have the knack and the training 
to make them pay. Our friend Rudolf Kommer lived in a Gcrman- 
Jewish boardinghouse; J. B. Yeats lived in a French one. We once 
tried an Italian, or maybe it was a Sicilian, pension, but after the 
first few days we found it so little to our liking that we decided to 
pay for our few days in it and get out. The place was as strange 
as a house in a murder-mystery story, every room, somehow, 
managed to be dark and gloomy, the windows were hung with 
heavy, dusty drapery, and the house had guests whose faces we 
never saw more than once in the dining room. 'Ihis room in the 
basement was decorated with knives of various shapes and sizes— 
stilettos hung from the wall, knives were laid out in rows on the 
sideboard, and when I looked into the kitchen I saw other knives 
of even stranger patterns. When my husband notified the patron 
that we were leaving in a few days and asked for our bill, he made 
no reply, but a few minutes afterwards lie came up to our room, a 
long knife in his hand, and said his terms were monthly and that 
he would not permit us to go. lire scene ended by our calling in 
a policeman, who steered us out of the house after he stood by 
while we paid an extra week’s rent. Then, feeling it his duty to give 
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us advice, he told us to try the boardinghouses off the park uptown 
and leave these downtown places to the more experienced. In a 
daily paper we saw an advertisement for M. Froissard’s boarding¬ 
house in the West Eighties, and on calling at the address we found 
the proprietor to be an elderly and old-fashioned Frenchman for 
whom Germany and England—perfide Albion—were equally un¬ 
desirable nations, and we had to convince him that we were neither 
English nor German before he would agree to take us in. For the 
sum of seven dollars a week each we were provided with a large 
room up four flights and two meals a day. As there were no other 
boarders on the top floor at the time, we had the exclusive use of 
a large bathroom which had been constructed out of the bedroom 
between the front and back rooms, 'this was large enough for my 
husband to erect a table and his typewriter, and, secure in solitude, 
he did his writing there. 

Wc had a fair French breakfast and a very good French dinner 
with which, for fifteen cents extra when we had it to spare, we could 
get a half bottle of California wine. As we find the French easy 
to get on with and not alien in any way but generally considerate, 
wc were happy in M, Froissard’s in spite of the economic uncer¬ 
tainty of our occupation. Sometimes we did not pay the fourteen 
dollars a week punctually, hut as we always did pay it, the patron 
had no fault to find with us. We had, however, no luncheon, since 
it would have cost about three dollars a week each extra; conse¬ 
quently my husband grew thinner and thinner, and my anemia 
grew worse and worse, I tried to do some writing and did manage to 
sell a couple of short stories, hut I had as yet no American back¬ 
ground, and the magazines did not care much for foreign material. 
My husband had a slender market for children’s stories and books al¬ 
most immediately, a series of them being run in the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company magazine. At the time, however, no editor 
would give me a book to review, though I now and again did a 
little ghost reviewing for friends who, for one reason or another, 
got books that I was better able to cope with. 

Some of the boarders had special interests connected with the 
war in Kurojx\ There were a French munitions buyer and his wife, 
sad people, whose native city, Lille, had fallen into the hands of 
the Germans; thm* were a Russian revolutionary and his wife, both 
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intellectuals, and both had been gaoled by the Czarist government 
in the 1905 uprising. 'Oris they told us as a secret, because they 
firmly believed that if it were known in America that they had 
ever been in gaol even for holding lofty political ideas, they would 
be discriminated against or even deported. Like other Russian 
revolutionaries, they had been living in London, where their small 
son was born, and M. Lcbedcff, who was a journalist, knew some 
English journalist friends of ours. Madame Lebedefl was a charm¬ 
ing and highly intellectual woman, in every way kinclhearted but 
that she had a horror of cats and would fly when she saw one. 
Once, coming upstairs after breakfast, she saw prowling in her room 
the house cat to which M. Froissard and his wife were devoted. In 
terror she shooed the cat out of the open window, where he fell 
the four flights to the basement and was killed; in rage, M. Froissard 
climbed to each room to make an inquisition as to who was the 
murderer of his cat. Finding that it was Madame Lcbedcff who 
was the guilty party, he asked her tearfully, “What would Madame 
say if I threw Platon [her little son] out of the window?” Mad¬ 
ame threw up her hands in horror and apprehension. How¬ 
ever, M. Froissard was reasonable. “I only say it for the purposes of 
the comparison; I throw neither child nor animal out of the win¬ 
dow; I am a civilized man. But you other Russians [vous autres 
russes], you are different.” And, muttering angrily, he walked 
downstairs. 

There was a French journalist in the house whose voice was never 
heard until one day a German band appeared in the street, the 
common German band of those days, four uniformed middle-aged 
men efficiently playing gcmiitlich German airs on a variety of 
instruments. The sound so infuriated him that he jumped to his 
feet from the table, where he was drinking coffee, shook his fists 
at them, then rushed out the basement door and in violent French 
ordered them away. They obediently collected their instruments 
and left. M. Froissard, who didn’t like anybody giving orders 
from his house, explained that they were Alsatians, not Germans, 
and the irate journalist proceeded to orate against Alsatians, who 
he said were a nondescript people like the Irish—a mdlange. 

There were several South Americans in the house; one couple 
had a whole floor, and they had their meals upstairs, as the gentle- 
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man did not want to expose his pretty young wife to the gaze of 
other males in the dining room. She seldom was on view, but occa¬ 
sionally, when she encountered any of the men boarders on the 
stairs, she would with a flashing smile say, at no matter what hour 
of the day, “Good morning, sir.” Then, besides the regular board¬ 
ers, there were a group of what were known in those days as 
“table boarders” who did not live in the house but who came in 
for meals. These, however, had such nondescript personalities that 
I recall only one of them, a tall, handsome man who on account 
of his peculiarly Anglo Saxon appearance, I at first thought was 
an Englishman, but lie turned out to be an American, Frank 
Moore Colby. He had a mania for talking French, of which he 
knew hardly any, and came generally late for breakfast so as to 
have the opportunity of practicing the language by talking to the 
patron, who himself served breakfast. As I was nearly always late 
I would overhear the accounts of himself that he would give to 
M. Froissard, who at first had a great curiosity about him, a curi¬ 
osity which, however, was soon satisfied. In answer to a question 
as to what his profession or business was, Mr. Colby described him¬ 
self hesitatingly as a phikmtphc and said that he was engaged in 
writing an important work, for which reason he had temporarily 
left his home in Washington Heights and taken a room in the 
neighborhood, as he had found it impossible to finish a book in 
a household with three children. 

Inadvertently and incuriously I got to know a lot about him; 
the reserve he would, 110 doubt, have had in English disappeared 
when he talked his broken French, which he had acquired so 
recently and with such toil that he did not realize that any other 
English-speaking person could possibly know any at all—an attitude 
I have found in people who have acquired knowledge of any kind 
late in life, Mr. Colby explained that he had saved or had got some 
money and was devoting the remainder of Ins life, he hoped, to 
writing. M. froissard could not always follow what he related, and 
would afterwards shake his head over him. “II a quitt6 k domicile 
con/'ugall Cast terrible!" I did not then realize what it meant to a 
French person to "quitter k domicile conjugal,” for I had never 
thought of the French as taking marriage with undue seriousness, 
f was interested in Mr. Colby; he was frustrated and puzzled in a 
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way European men seldom arc, and lie had not achieved any great 
height or depth of consciousness, but he looked as if he might 
have a pondering mind which could evolve odd brilliancies. 1 was 
not too surprised later to hear his name from time to time and 
to discover that he had an enthusiastic if small following for his 
essays. Once when I called to see Francis I Iaekett and his wife 
when he was still on the New Republic and they had an apartment 
in Tudor Village, Francis, showing us down the stairs, talked for a 
minute to a man who opened the door of another apartment: I 
recognized the philosophc; a sort of contentment had come on his 
puzzled and emotionless face. Francis introduced us, but the 
philosophc did not recognize me—in fact I doubt if he had ever in 
his life much noticed me. I, however, was so struck at this second 
encounter that I later made him part of a composite I was building 
up out of several characters I knew—Stuart Sherman and others— 
for a story which I later published in the New Republic and which 
I called “Portrait of a Philosopher.” I thought I was writing of a 
typical American intellectual, but later an Englishman told me lie 
was sure I had written about him. 

The hoarders at M. Froissard’s had the privilege of occasionally 
asking a guest to dinner if one told the patron some days ahead. 
Tire Lebedeffs, who had the next table to ours, would have 
occasionally a wiry-looking, bright, intent little man with a sort 
of goatee beard, one M. Leon Bronstcin, or Brauustein, who worked 
on an East Side Jewish paper. I remember him chiefly because lie 
would bring the London Nation to M. Lcbcdeff, who would lend 
it to us, and because of the ease with which he could drop from 
one language into another. The Lebedeffs whispered that he was, 
like themselves, a Russian revolutionary. All of them later went 
back to Russia, but the only one whose later history I know any¬ 
thing of is M. Bronstein. He became Leon Trotsky, and of all 
things, the head of an anny. Years later, in Passy, l thought I saw 
him again. In the apartment house where we were living I once 
encountered three men in conversation with the concierge in the 
loge; the one who was making inquiries, though older, grayer, and 
somewhat changed, was amazingly like the M. Bronstein of M. 
Froissards in fact, I verily believe it was he. lie was calling on 
someone living in the apartment house, “What is that gentleman’s 
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name?" I asked the concierge, who replied impatiently, “Ah, jc ne 
suis pas. 11 cst rus.se ou jail; ils sont tons rnsses on /'uifs; il y a trop 
dc russcs id eit France." At this time, years after the Russian revolu¬ 
tion, all sotts of sequels to it were taking place in Paris, including 
the kidnapping and complete disappearance of a czarist general. 


But to get hack to \l. Froissard’s, with its odd collection of 
non-American ., all ot them memorable and a few of them tragic, 
we passed the winter of and most of the spring of 1916 there 
somewhat tuicunttutly. Then, one mooting, we went down to 
breakfast and, picking up the newspaper laid at our place, saw that 
what we knew was going to happen had happened—the Irish once 
more had taken up aims in a fight for independence; the leaders 
had seized government buddings and railway stations; the fight was 
on, the tight that 1‘e.use and others had so often spoken of, similar 
to those mil atncsfms had vainly engaged in. 'fhe names of the 
leaders stated out at us from the paper, the young men t had 
worked with, had danced with, had read poetry with—Padraie 
Pear.se, Thomas Mat Donuglt. Willie Pearse, Joseph Plunkett; 
older people we knew well C amutess Maikicviez, Roger Casement, 
TheO’Ralullv. Famoti IV Valera, I felt the eyes of the room on us. 
Tremblingly 1 looked up; everybody seemed to he talking of the 
happening; the Peltedeth. alone were sympathetic; the French were 
disapprovmg if not entirely iitirttie.il; the South Americans, all from 
countries in a pet petted state of involution, were angrily hostile, 
and a Scum Savaatha exptessed himself in violent language; M. 
Froissard delivetrd himself of an oration—while France was fighting 
for her life, why should the Irish, who had fought for her at 
Fontenoy, now go into rebellion and play into the hands of her 
enemies? What (tottitled him above all was that some of the 
people revolting wete gens do title. 1 lis sense of the fitting was out¬ 
raged— tv people revolted, hut not hi noblesse—lex gens dc fibre. 
Hearing the inimical voices animal me, I had difficulty in restrain¬ 
ing my feats. "Do von know these people?” someone asked. “They 
arc our friends.” "But how imptudeut they ate!” said the French 
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munitions buyer gravely. “IIow imprudent! For England will cither 
shoot them or give them life imprisonment.” I thought of how 
Pearse used to say laughingly, “Prudence is the only vice.” Caution, 
self-preservation, timidity, fear—they are all vices. M. Froissard’s 
telephone began to ring; the newspapers were asking my husband 
questions about the leaders of the revolt. We went out and walked 
the streets and bought other papers, of which New York had then 
many more than now. The accounts were frequently inimical dur¬ 
ing the week the leaders held out, and even contemptuous. One 
correspondent described the insurrection as an opdra bouffe affair 
in which schoolmasters got themselves up in high decorated boots 
and fancy uniforms. Without being sympathetic the correspond¬ 
ents could have been disinterested, but some of them seemed to 
be either unwilling or unable to get the facts. Many of the reports 
showed a grave concern, for though America was not yet in it, the 
war was supposed to be fought for the freedom of small nation¬ 
alities. However much in theory people believe in fighting for 
freedom, when it comes to action a great many can find reasons 
for not allowing one or another nationality to have its own way. 

I paid but little attention to the friends who kept saying to us, 
“It is all foolish and reckless, for of course they cannot win.” I 
knew perfectly well the leaders did not believe they could win 
against the might of England, but I knew also that they thought 
of their action as symbolic and that it would in the end have a 
psychic victory. "This country will be one entire slum unless we 
get into action,” MacDonagh had said, “in spite of our literary 
movements and Gaelic Leagues it is going down and down. 'Iherc’s 
no life or heart in the country.” The sequel to the rebellion came 
soon. British battleships bombarded Dublin, British forces went 
into action, and the leaders surrendered. Boatloads of their follow¬ 
ers were sent to prison in England. On a May morning, a fair sunny 
day, as I got off the subway at Grand Central on my way to sec 
Mrs. Moody, who had come to New York, I saw the headlines of 
the early afternoon papers. Pearse, MacDonagh, and Clarke exe¬ 
cuted. I must have sat for long in the waiting room in a dream or a 
semicoma, for when I looked at the station clock it was late in 
the afternoon and I saw my husband standing in front of me. Day 
by day the roll of the executed continued, a few each day—Joseph 
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Plunkett; Count Plunkett .s son, u delicate idealistic poet boy, John 
MaeBride, Maud Cosmo's husband, who had been in so many 
fights that when they wanted to bandage his eyes before he faced 
the firing squad be waved them aside with the remark, “I have 
looked down the baud of a gun too often to bother about one 
now.” These was the stum.*' labor leader and organizer, James 
Connolly, who was shot seated because he could not stand on ac¬ 
count of his wounds; there wese the others, all those who had signed 
the proclamation or who had led battalions. 

One, Roger Casement, was not taken in arms but captured after 
he came off a Oetman submarine, for he had gone to Germany to 
get aid for the rebellion, as other Irish leaders had gone to other 
countries for aid in other rebellions. lie was held in prison in Lon¬ 
don, and his trial was so dramatic that the war news seemed sec¬ 
ondary. 'lire lawyer who defended him. fittingly enough, was George 
Gavarr Duffy, the brother of my friend I-anise, who had taught with 
me in I’earse's school, and the son of the famous leader, Sir Charles 
Cavan Duffy. Dramatic were tire accounts of Casement’s standing 
in the dock, ort trial for treason. “It is impossible for a man to com¬ 
mit treason against a country' to which he does not belong, I am an 
Irishman; not an Englishman, If I am to he tried for treason it 
should be by my mm countrymen" 'lire New York Evening Post, 
commenting on the tragic dignity of bis utterance, said that both 
the language and the trial was Shakespearean; it quoted a line Case¬ 
ment said in defense of one who was captured with him, as Eliza¬ 
bethan in its drama, "The indictment is wrongly drawn, my lords; 
the man is innocent.” Tire trial dragged on. Then one August morn¬ 
ing early a nevv*.pa|M*r telephoned ns, "Casement was hanged this 
morning." 'Ilrat was the last of the executions, and with it some 
part of our youth ended. Our generation in Ireland, or what re¬ 
mained of it, seemed to he like survivals of a past after this. 'Ihc 
work they had set for themselves was by no means completed, but 
it was well ou the way, and there could be no going back on it. 

'Ihe effect of the revolt and the executions on American Irish 
and even on other Americans was activating: they started to organ¬ 
ize; formidable assuei.itinns and leagues came into being; at that 
time there were muitv more outstanding Irish Americans than now 
in public life--Dr. Emmett, Judge Goff, Judge Cohalan, Frank 
P. Walsh, John D. Ryan, Nicholas Brady, and a great many Irish 
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journalists in many American cities. 'Iliere was a national organi¬ 
zation called the Friends of Irish Freedom, headed by the com¬ 
poser, Victor Herbert, the grandson of the Irish novelist, Samuel 
Lover; there was the young people’s association called the Irish 
Progressive League; there were other societies with strange names— 
the Protestant Friends of Irish Freedom, which included a clergy¬ 
man who became an archimandrite in the Russian Orthodox 
Church. The present head of the Iranian Institute, Dr. Upliam 
Pope, was also one of the Protestant Friends. There were other 
organizations with figures more comic than useful, stage Irishmen 
and Irishwomen; then there were idealists of the purest kind who 
in the interest of freedom worked themselves to death. There were 
politicians whose chief interest in the cause was to catch votes. 
Up high on the roll of idealistic workers were such men as Oswald 
Garrison Villard, William Allen White, Norman Thomas. When 
the war was over they organized a deputation to the Peace Con¬ 
ference, they interviewed President Wilson, they got Congress to 
pass a resolution, and not only in America but all over the world 
people helped. Long as it takes to upset the policy of an empire, 
it was only about five years after the young men revolted before 
old men and women, lining the street at O’Connell Bridge, saw 
the British army of occupation march away to the boats at 
Kingstown, then become Dunleary. They saw the Union Jack taken 
down from government buildings and, miracle of miracles, the flag 
of the Irish revolution hoisted over the oldest English stronghold 
in Ireland, Dublin Castle, where so many Irishmen had rotted 
away in captivity. The long fight was almost over, '[here was a set¬ 
back during the civil war: for England still held six Ulster counties 
as a foothold; but the old hatreds were dying. Irishmen began the 
job of governing themselves, and with this, for all the setbacks, 
a fresh epoch in Irish history began. 'Ihat they withdrew from the 
rest of the world to work out their problems was, I believe, right. 
Yeats had prophesied that, in the struggle he saw approaching, 
Ireland would be saved. But he bade the poets to be mindful of 
their heritage and write of their country: 

Cast your mind on other days 

That we in coming days may be 

Still the indomitable Irishry. 
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CHAPTER 



Earning a Living 


The iau. ok 1916 found us <mee more in New York, two years after 
our first arrival, Iliis time we took an unfurnished apartment and 
furnished it with odds anti ends, some bought: and some contri¬ 
buted by our friends-the lands laxloux and an older friend, 
Thomas Hughes Kelly, who had lived in Ireland for part of the 
Revival in a huge house in Kildare-in fact, it was supposed to be 
the largest in In land. He lud given certain scholarships in Dublin, 
one of which my husband got after he had written his first play. 
At this jKuiod our friend had lost a great deal of his money and 
did not live in New York, but in a small town in the state, coming 
up to town occasionally where socially he was very well known. As 
his wife was of French parentage, he* later went to live in France, 
where, like many Americans, he lived well and pleasantly on an 
income which would have been insufficient for their tastes in 
New York, If was curious about Americans in France: they fitted 
wonderfully into Frcmh civilization without ever becoming part 
of French life; their usual friends were an international set where 
Fnglish streaking pert}tie with a mixture of South Americans dom¬ 
inated ami where Fterulr people did not figure much. 

In tin's year I took a job which was to amuse very much my 
friend Clarence I >av. 1 walked into the office of the editor of a 
daily called Women's Wear which dealt with every form of 
women’s chess am! undress and had a large circulation, and after 
a few minutes' conversation with the editor got this particular job. 
ft included translating inti) Ktrglislr articles of their Paris corre¬ 
spondents, doing odds and etuis of editing, and interviewing dress 
manufacturers, modistes, couturiers; it included also the not un¬ 
pleasant chore of having tea now and again at a fashionable hotel 
or restaurant and writing notes on attire worn by the female sex, 
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old and young. In my case it also included an occasional report on 
the French plays then being produced in New York. 

Of the French couturiers I remember one in particular, Paul 
Poiret, because of a diverting interview with him. Having looked 
me all over in a very de haut en has manner, he approved of my 
pleated gray silk dress and jade green beads as being exactly right 
for my hair. Contrary to Clarence Day’s opinion I could be a 
clever judge of clothes when I put my mind on it as now I did 
steadily in this job. And Poiret, in addition, complimented me on 
my shape: for a woman I was well shaped, he said, with a jali corps. 
Notoriously, Poiret had a poor opinion of women’s figures; he 
was always giving out that they had to be improved with artificial 
contraptions—corsets, pads, elastic, and so on. “Women have to be 
shaped,” was his obiter dictum. He had been so accustomed to giv¬ 
ing women advice on their clothes that the apparition of any 
woman in his presence aroused his instructive instincts. 

Then, as I was going away, he informed me that although my 
dress was a charming get-up for the hour of the apdritif, he would 
recommend a black dress with a white guimpe as a more suitable 
office attire for an employd of a journal. When, sometime after¬ 
wards, another employd of the fashion department interviewed 
him about a project a manufacturer had for getting him to design 
dresses for the business girl, he examined the interviewer haughtily, 
advised her to go home, take off all her rouge, and wash her face, 
for, as he told her, no femme chic ever rouged in the daytime or 
adorned her face with anything except a little powder. She re¬ 
turned to the office in tears. Poiret did, I think, travel through 
America and did make designs for the business girl, but I doubt 
if they or any other of his ideas were adopted. The American 
business girl will wear what she pleases and look all the better for it. 

With another French couturier I had an equally diverting inter¬ 
view: I forget his name now, but I seem to remember that he was 
killed towards the end of the last war. He was a chic young man, 
Vicomte something or another, and he talked about fashions and 
dressmaking in almost exactly the same terms I was used to hear¬ 
ing literature spoken of. Such and such a couturier or couturibre 
would have great fame in his or her own time, but their creations 
would not have enough personality or imagination to be men- 
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tioned in the literature of the time as Worth or Redfem had been; 
they would never appeal to gens de lettxes. Women dressmakers, 
he believed, would eventually cut out the men. I had some diffi¬ 
culty in persuading my colleagues to let an article the vicomte 
wrote go in “as was/ 7 in his irregular but imaginative English. 
“What will the Russian-Jewish manufacturers make of such lan¬ 
guage? 77 one of the editors asked me dubiously, for Women's Wear 
was a daily paper read, among others, by dress manufacturers large 
and small whose native language was not English. Right enough, 
some of them telephoned later exasperatedly demanding the mean¬ 
ing of such phraseology as “Madame will wear for the footing, 77 
“Madame will wear for the flirting, 77 “Madame will wear for tire 
rendezvous, 77 for the vicomte had written about the clothes day in 
the life of a femme du monde or demi-monde who lived for clothes 
and amusement and men, a rather Proust-like female indeed, and 
the article was much more suitable for a paper like the present- 
day New Yorker than a staid trade publication. 

As part of my duties I occasionally reported the French theater 
though the paper was fully furnished with a dramatic critic, Kelcey 
Allen, still to the fore and now a member of the Critics 7 Circle, 
but French drama was not exactly his line. The French company 
then prominent in New York was the troupe of the Vieux Colom- 
bier from Paris with their director, Jacques Copeau, who had been 
brought over by Otto Kahn and housed in the theater which after 
the last war became the first' home of the Theatre Guild. The 
theater and its leading actress became the rage of fashionable New 
York, and Copeau himself cut quite a figure among the intellec¬ 
tuals, especially the young men who were then running the Seven 
Arts magazine. As for myself, I did not especially care for the 
performances—they were too careful with the details, too studied 
and deliberate, and when they played the French classics the at¬ 
mosphere was far too academic; they had none of the dash and ease 
of the performances of the Comedie Francaise which I had known 
in my student days, with Coquelin's vital playing apparently so 
unstudied that it seemed to be life itself and one forgot that he 
was a man in a play. 

On Sundays when the regular plays were not on there were 
sometimes other performers, Yvette Guilbert among them. The 
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account that I wrote of her was unsigned, but a friend of mine 
and of hers sent it to her and brought me to see her. Later I 
interviewed her on clothes, as every visiting Frenchwoman was 
supposed to have something to say about clothes. Yvette de¬ 
livered me a lecture on American waste and extravagance; the sub¬ 
ject was fresh in her mind because she had been in Thirty-fourth 
Street the day before when a young office girl, carrying a tray 
from a restaurant, with a meal—for her boss maybe—slipped on 
the pavement and fell; it was a windy day, and her skirts blew 
up. "What,” asked Madame Guilbert indignantly, “was revealed? 
Silk petticoats, silk pantaloons, silk stockings, silk garters—such 
extravagance for a girl of the people earning her living! . . . Then 
the waste of food! You have all too much of everything! And 
what good docs this extravagant food do you? ... A good onion 
soup now—more healthful—but none of you know the use of 
onions or of cheese!” 

Yvette herself was a vigorous daughter of the people, who had 
started her career, it was reported, in cheap caf6s, and she must 
have experienced hard and dangerous times, but she never lost her 
good sense; she was a solid woman of the people on one side and 
on another a great artist. 

“You want my views on clothes? I consider them only for my 
art. For my daily clothes I wear what is useful.” And she gazed 
snappily at the pleated gray silk and the green beads which Paul 
Poiret had approved of and which I now wore steadily when call¬ 
ing on anyone of importance. 

She was pleased, however, with what I had written about her 
performance, and especially about my description of the use she 
had made of ecclesiastical colors in one of her medieval pieces 
(purples and black and virgin blue). 

“Why all this babble about clothes?” she asked me. 

“But, madamc, I cam my living by writing about clothes.” 

“And I cam my living by art, not by clothes," she said. “Come 
now, I will talk to you about my art.” And she did. 

It was a peculiarly French art or peculiarly Parisian art, and one 
could until this war hear a travesty of it or a poor relation of it in 
the smaller cafds in the avenues that branch off the Ktoile. 

These interviews were the high lights of the job: for the rest, 
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the work was dull and tiring, employing but few of the mental 
faculties. The articles of the French correspondents that I trans¬ 
lated were dreary and rambling in the extreme; the fashion articles 
from various resorts in the United States—in the winter from 
Florida and California about the costumes of the idle rich—were 
mostly written by semiliterate women. They were paid by the 
word, and if I cut out their verbiage too extensively they wrote 
letters of complaint to the head editor or the proprietor of the 
paper. 

Among other jobs I rewrote advertisements that appeared in the 

newspapers into snappy little news paragraphs which read like 
this: “Saks are having for tin* next five days a sale of women’s suits, 
such and such a price.” This chore was the dreariest, of all; in fact 
I think if lowered my menial capacity temporarily. Very few of 
my colleagues were people of education or culture, hut: their 
kindliness and consideration perpetually surprised me. Though 
many of them had foreign bom parents. 1 was to them a foreigner 
—the only one, l think, except an Austrian, a man, who wrote 
about laees and sometimes about women’s lingerie, for, inside and 
out; women’s clothing hen* was taken with real seriousness. 

The employes had a resourcefulness and initiative unknown 
to me: when they considered they had done anything well they 
asked for a raise; when they thought they had any ideas they put 
themselves forward before the heads of the place; there was a lot 
of competition among them with odd frictions. My training had 
led me to believe that nobody should put himself or herself for¬ 
ward or try to get the better of anybody, but some in the office 
were hampered by no such inhibitions; in fact they prided them¬ 
selves on the smartness with which they could step over the heads 
of others. For all f know, this may be true of commercial offices 
all over the world; but; as I had never been in an office before, 
it was novel to me. Still, with all its dreariness I liked the office and 
I liked my fellow workers: no one could be kinder than the editor 
in chief or the piojnietor. One of my colleagues was always giving 
me counsel; he would say. "You don’t have to do this kind of 
work; you are so sniaif you could be a buyer.” A buyer! That was 
the ambition of quite a few in the office: in their minds being a 
buyer stood for real success. For a while indeed 1 played with the 
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idea as well as with the suggestion of the alitor in chief that I 
might become their Paris correspondent after the war. If this had 
eventuated, my lot might have been fairly pleasant and one that 
might have given me plenty of spare time. But the daily work 
was beginning to play havoc with my then delicate health, and 
having fainted one cold snowy clay in the office of a rude shoe 
manufacturer I was trying to interview on shoe fashions, I ended 
up in St. Vincent’s Hospital. When I recovered, though the kind 
editor kept my job for me, I did not go back to Women’s Wear. 


XI 

I took another job, this time as tutor to two boys, Hugh and 
Peter Paine, for only three hours a day, and this paid me as well as, 
if not better than, the eight hours in an office and was something 
I knew how to do well, and so I liked it much better. But I was 
always so tired that sometimes to get up in the morning and gc 
out was impossible without a glass of port.. 

We were in considerable demand at parties, and as I was young 
I loved dressing up in the evenings and going out. I hough there 
were more fashionable parties in New York than theirs, the mos- 
entertaining were those given by the Samuel Untcnneyers, whe 
had a large house off Fifth Avenue and a larger country house 
Greystone, with wonderful gardens within easy reach of New York 
The Untermeyers had every quality that made for attractive hosts 
they had no prejudices that anybody could feel, but they wen 
committed to distinction of every kind. Mrs. Untermeycr was ; 
South Gennan of the type Hitler would have called a true Aryan 
and she sympathized with every art and every form of artistry. Ii 
my journey through life I have found the most delightful an< 
understanding hosts to be those of whom one partner was Jewisl 
and the other non-Jewish, for they seemed to complement eacl 
other. Mrs. Untermeycr admired her entourage so much that lie 
friend J. B. Yeats said of her, “She loves us all; all her geese ar 
swans.” The Untermeyers’ hospitality and artistry were an oir 
standing part of the New York of that period, and in their hous 
everything moved in an atmosphere of spontaneity and happines: 
Unearned distinction of any kind—maybe, especially, unearned ir 
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tellectual distinction—irks me, but one felt that Samuel Unter- 
meycr had really earned his wealth and his distinction. He was 
a remarkable-looking man; his handsome face full of intellect, 
proud and strange, the face of a man of a very old race with the 
sense of responsibility to others that is said to be the mark of an 
aristocracy, but which so often is absent from them. I recall his 
daughter Irene once saying to me, “I am grateful for one thing that 
I got from my father—not money, but a mind I can use.” But 
minds don’t so often make people happy, though they do advance 
humanity a little bit. 

I remember so many world-famous people coming to the Unter- 
meyers’ house then and later—Richard Strauss playing indiffer¬ 
ently an accompaniment on the piano for a singer; Einstein, when 
he was still a fabulous person, smoking an empty pipe on the 
terrace at (keystone because lie had had no tobacco during the 
war and had become absent mindedly accustomed to drawing on 
a tobaccoless pipe; I remember European statesmen and lawyers 
and authors anil composers, with a dash of the British peerage 
now and again. Oddly enough I do not remember any painters, 
though Mrs. Uutermeyer as a young married woman had bought 
that nocturne of Whistler’s which had later caused the famous 
lawsuit between him and Ruskin. Having, at that time, consider¬ 
able fluency in babbling German on account of my not being so 
long out of college, anti as during the last war German became a 
war casualty and few people, even born Germans, would claim to 
know the language, I found myself at a dinner party once beside 
Einstein and a couple of times beside Richard Strauss. As I had 
never heard Einstein's name until my hostess, Mrs. Untcrmeyer, 
mentioned it in the invitation, I was puzzled for topics of conver¬ 
sation, and proceeded to ask him pleasantly what he had invented. 
He countered, “Do you know enough mathematics to understand 
if I told you?” As I had retained in my memory some notions of 
the binomial theorem, a little trigonometry, with a smattering of 
physics, and had so informed my hostess, she warmly declared to 
Einstein that 1 could, and we both pressed him to explain his in¬ 
vention, or theory, or whatever it was. He did actually tell us 
something about it, ami we understood the unds, the seius, the 
habeas and a few nouns—there weren’t many adjectives in Kin- 
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stein’s discourse—and as lie went on he threw bade his head and 
laughed, and said ‘‘Meinc schancu dainenf . . . Adi, meine 
schonen daxnenJ” However, on my next visit to Dublin, when Yeats 
started talking about the theory of relativity, which he thought 
was in sonic way related to his book, A Vision, I put a brake on 
his eloquence by telling him that Einstein had explained it all to 
me at a dinner party. 

Richard Strauss, who was very Teutonic-looking, was unex¬ 
pectedly witty—as witty as his opera, Tyl Kulcnspicgd; but his front 
appearance was not so impressive as was his back. I Ic wore expen¬ 
sive and elegantly fitting clothes, and his back—the expressive 
conductor’s back which a concert audience always has in view— 
was really imposing. At dinner he would turn the place plate upside 
down—it was to see what was the mark on the back, for he, it 
turned out, was a china collector. When the salad was passed, 
a typical American salad of lettuce and fruit, he asked loudly in 
German, “How can people cat such stuff?" When someone across 
the table asked from what country I came, Strauss answered for 
me, “From the country of Isolde.” 


In those years New York was intellectually very lively; the liter¬ 
ary meeting place was the Poetry Society of America, then not 
long founded and coming into being as the result of the new liter¬ 
ary movement, and its meetings were not only diverting poetically 
but in every other way. The membership was not limited to poets, 
but included poetry lovers also—that is, the society was for poetry 
and its readers—and the meetings were enlivened by debates and 
squabbles not always relevant to literature. At the very first meet¬ 
ing we attended we heard Robert Frost’s poems read by the then 
president, Edward Wheeler. Robert, who later became a great 
friend of ours, was not present, as he was still in England, where 
he had been living for a number of years and where his two books, 
A Boy’s Will and North of Boston, had been published. However, 
in 1914 and 19x5 he was still but slightly known in America. Ru¬ 
mors about his poetry had reached us in Dublin, chiefly because 
of Edward Thomas’s reviews. At the time 'Fhoinas was about the 
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most distinguished poetry reviewer in England, and it was with ex¬ 
cerpts from him that Edward Wheeler now prefaced his reading, 
his rather dull reading, of poems from North of Boston. What 
struck me then was the emphasis that Wheeler laid on English 
approval of Frost; lie quoted no American critic at all and didn’t 
seem to think American approval counted. I think that the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century and the end of the nineteenth were 
intellectually America’s most colonial periods. On the eastern sea¬ 
board one could meet people who hardly ever read an American 
book; in fact 1 myself was more familiar with American literature 
than many of my American friends. In those days, certainly, praise 
from London was the badge American authors sought. When they 
could afford it. they took the boat over and called on London 
editors, publishers, reviewers, and authors. Between the period of 
Emerson. Poe, Whitman, and the second decade of the twentieth 
century there had been little poetry that was not an imitation of 
the well known English pods; in fact the American poetry that 
reached Europe for a long time was without any particular char¬ 
acter, as a lot of Irish poetry before Yeats was. It seemed as if both 
American and Irish writers were, for the most part, not conscious 
enough, not critical enough, at the end of the nineteenth century, 
to know that they were imitation English. I remember I was once 
given for review by a Iondon paper some hooks of American verse 
which included a heavy volume of Ilemy Van Dyke’s. It was very 
long-winded and hard to keep one’s mind on, and l was at a loss 
as to what to say about it. I communicated my difficulties to one 
of my poet friends, and he suggested that I take a bold attitude 
towards it, ask the neighboring grocer to weigh it, giving, along 
with the avoirdupois, a smashing account of its emotional, imagi¬ 
native, and artistic weightlessness and meagerness. But as it was 
considered the thing to he friendly and even fulsome to America in 
print, and as Americans were supposed to he easily offended by 
any criticism, the editor very properly demurred at publishing my 
youthfully condescending review. Henry Van Dyke’s, however, was 
a fair specimen of the sort of American poetry that readied us on 
the other side of the Atlantic in my young days. Our elders like 
Professor Dowdeit and John Butler Yeats had had Whitman and 
were valiant fighters for him; in my own childhood we had won¬ 
derful Californian magazines that published verse which still sticks 
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in my memory. Does anyone now remember the Californian and 
the Cosmopolitan?— not in the least like the Cosmopolitan of our 
time. Dozens of back numbers were piled up in our house, sent 
over by a relative in San Francisco who had some connection with 
one of them. But at the Poetry Society the poetry we heard was 
now definitely Amcrican-so American that I was a little surprised 
at the enthusiasm for Frost evidenced in the Knglish reviews; for 
in spite of its touch of Wordsworth, both content and rhythm were 
non-English, non-European; even single lines gave an insight into 
shapes of life that were distinct from Europe’s. In such a line as, 
“Something there is that does not love a wall," Frost was reveal¬ 
ing a state of things that was characteristic of America, walls in 
old countries somehow kept together and lasted, walls of all kinds 
indeed were one of the central facts of old countries. In America 
a wall of no matter what shape, physical, psychological, social, was 
a temporary affair and was meant to crumble away after a while. 
Frost’s poetry did not make an appeal to all the audience on that 
first evening; some were unprepared for poetry of this kind with 
its pure speech rhythm, and a couple of them could be heard 
asking each other if it was poetry at all. 'Hie rhythms of Long¬ 
fellow, Tennyson, Wordsworth at his dullest, the German rhythms 
of Emerson dominated their minds. 

The favorite, the most widely known poet at this time in the 
United States, was Vachcl—or as he then signed himself, Nicholas 
Vachel—Lindsay. He had a most memorable way of reciting his 
poetry, a real personal style, and I shall never forget his first de¬ 
livery of “Tire Chinese Nightingale” or ’The Santa Fe Trail.” It 
had a magical effect on us all. I never could sec a Chinese laundry 
afterwards without thinking of Lindsay’s nightingale—that is, if I 
looked at it only from the outside—or a big engine or an auto¬ 
mobile without thinking of the Santa Fc Trail. Lindsay had done 
what poets had done everywhere since the beginning, made glamor¬ 
ous the lands they wrote in, and countries are never interesting 
until they have an art and a literature that do this. The other poets, 
E. A. Robinson and Robert Frost, had made the New England 
scene interesting. Some of Frost’s poems, such as “Home Burial” 
and “The Death of the Hired Man," were short stories in verse; 
a great deal of Robinson’s best were also stories or, as in “Fla- 
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monde” or “Miniver Cheevey,” character studies. So, indeed, is 
Masters’s Spoon River Anthology. Character studies, interpreta¬ 
tions of human actions, figure a great deal in American verse, 
whereas the pure lyric seldom docs. 

Occasionally at the Poetry Society’s evenings Amy Lowell pre¬ 
sented herself like a whirlwind and harangued the audience, some¬ 
times angrily, sometimes with an insinuating amiability. She was 
a combination of an aristocrat and a salesman—frank, fearless, 
noisy, aggressive, sure of herself in private life, but unsure of her¬ 
self intellectually or in literature, and this though she wrote some 
fine poetry and cannot be left out of future histories of American 
literature. She had a handsome face but a rather misshapen body, 
caused perhaps by some thyroid trouble; she had immense nervous 
energy even though she was physically somewhat incapacitated 
through illnesses and surgical operations. But she fought with fury 
for poetry, for her own and everybody else’s. I have heard Percy 
MacKayc and others say that until Amy stumped the country in 
a campaign for poetry, few Americans knew what it was or what 
its value to a country was supposed to be. Amy Lowell was at¬ 
tached to a movement called Imagism which, I think, she partly 
brought into being; it was really more of an English than an 
American movement, for the chief stars were D. IL Lawrence, 
Richard Aldington, II. D. and Ezra Pound—the last two, though 
American, had shaken the dust of America off their feet. Like a 
lot of such movements it was little more than the transportation 
of a French movement into English, for it took over most of the 
ideas that 'Iheophile Gautier and the Parnassians had propounded 
more than half a century before. 

The Imagists brought out occasional anthologies with pompous 
introductions, and for a year or two they were the excitement of 
literary New York and Ixmdon. 'Flic best of the group, I think, 
was II.D. Just before we came to America, Amy had sojourned 
in London, and we used to get startled letters from some of our 
London friends about licr-about her parties, her dictatorialness, 
her odd appearance, her cigar smoking, her assurances that in line¬ 
age and intellectuality she was every bit as good as anybody in 
England. The condescension of some English towards Americans 
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that had previously annoyed another Lowell infuriated her. For 
a while we saw a great deal of her, and she would frequently un¬ 
burthen herself on the subject of English snootiness and tell us 
how glad she was to lecture on Keats at Oxford just to show them 
over there that Americans knew something. Later her book on 
Keats received a bad press in England: Middleton Murry, who 
had himself written a book on Keats, reviewed it in a way that 
particularly exacerbated her and gave her another grievance against 
the English. However, apart from the fact that women writing 
books about great poets are often mauled by men who write the 
same kind of books, actually Amy’s, in spite of her flashes of 
understanding, had the amateurishness of one who came late in 
life to scholarship and meditation. The easy familiarity with liter¬ 
ature and ideas that comes from long and steady association with 
them was not always hers. Her Keats as well as her Seven French 
Poets and her studies of American poets were long-winded in a 
way that people sometimes arc when talking about something that 
is not quite part of them. She regretted herself that she had just 
received the education of a young lady of fashion instead of the 
college or university education the male Lowells were given. Still 
a university training, although it might have given her an easier 
familiarity with matters connected with literature, would not have 
equipped her for writing books exemplifying ideas: essentially 
she had not a critical mind, nor was she by nature scholarly as 
Elinor Wylie was. She may have shortened her life writing books 
of the kind, for, to have the necessary tranquillity for work that 
put so much strain on her, she sat up all night writing and slept 
during the day, getting up in time for dinner, at which meal she 
saw her friends. 

A much more widely known woman writer than Amy Lowell 
used to appear at the Poetry Society in those days. This was Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. Her Poems of Passion was read all over the 
English-speaking world, and she had the appeal in verse that the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin or East Lynne had in the novel. 
She wrote the sort of verse that was meant to comfort and console 
—utilitarian verse, as I have called it elsewhere—with a simple 
emotional or moral appeal, though it sometimes made a demand 
on the intellect, too, for she was far from being a contemptible 
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writer in spite of all the mockery of her that was current, and, 
though not a poet, a few times she very nearly achieved a poem. 
She wrote a lot better than many women then and now whose 
work is treated more respectfully. Queen Victoria, who had re¬ 
ceived her at court, was said to be a great admirer of hers, and 
there was a photo of Ella that used to be published in her court- 
presentation dress with the three feathers in her hair. However, 
sophisticated poetry reviewers treated her work as a joke, and 
Edward Thomas, who had greeted Robert Frost's work so en¬ 
thusiastically, wrote a fearsomcly satirical review of her, saying 
that, as she had now reached such a wide audience, as wide as 
Keats’s or Shelley’s, she ought to be known by her last name, plain 
Wilcox, and her books called The Poems of Wilcox. It was said 
that her incensed husband, supposed to have been the inspirer of 
Poems of Passion, challenged Edward 'Ilromas to a duel. I have 
always thought she was a little overattacked, for actually, like many 
popular writers, sire was an interesting and kindhearted woman, 
intelligent if intellectually unsophisticated, not unlike the ma¬ 
jority of men and women turned out by colleges and universites. 
As for myself, I have never understood this nonsense about art 
appealing to the people in general: the people have no leisure to 
learn much about it, and if they like their art and science to be 
utilitarian, if in science they prefer gadgets like toasters and wash¬ 
ing machines to the Theory of Relativity, and if in poetry they 
prefer "I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls” to “Kublai Khan,” it 
is because of some needs and desires that civilization has not sup¬ 
plied in any other way. There is no point in attacking popular 
utilitarian verse with high powered criticism unless it is by poets 
who could have gone beyond it like Ixmgfellow in “Lives of great 
men all remind us," or Kipling in "If," or Burns in “A man’s a 
man for a’ that," and then with some explanations. 

It has to be recognized that rhyme in itself has always consoled 
people, especially when there are attached to it some little nursings 
on the commonplace happenings of life, nursings which do not 
make too much demand on the mind of the reader. This made 
the appeal of Ella’s verse, and a real feeling for people came through 
her lines; if she had no distinguished emotions she at least had 
warm ones. She had an engaging lore for small children, and 
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she could sometimes be seen in Central Park—Clarence Day once 
pointed her out to me there—scribbling in a notebook and at 
intervals gazing delightedly at bald, bullet-headed babies, or shak¬ 
ing hands with toddlers engaged in digging up the park with table¬ 
spoons. The last time I saw her she looked like a pleasant school¬ 
mistress, though I imagine she thought of herself as a great poet, 
as did all the other lady versifiers of the period, including Harriet 
Monroe, who thought of herself as one of the first six American 
poets of her time. Ella might have asked herself why else Queen 
Victoria should have received her at the Court of St. James’s. And 
such reflection would have settled everything, for the opinions of 
queens, kings, czars, emperors had a sort of divine sanction for 
many people in the world. 

CHAPTER 23 

Poets and Their Conflicts 

As it became evident that our stay in America was not going to 
be just a honeymoon visit but might last a long lime, I settled down 
to take stock of our surroundings and of the people in our milieu. 
I have changed many of my first impressions, naturally enough, but 
a few have remained unchanged, and one especially—of the amazing 
kindness of Americans, the amazing kindness of most of the people 
we knew. The kindness of Americans when on a large scale towards 
other peoples has been consistently abused and their philanthropy 
satirized, but it is a magnificent thing, a trusting of men in the 
mass that the older countries do not know and maybe will never 
know. On the other hand, in old civilizations people, I think, 
have stronger personal emotions; their emotions towards individuals 
seem to be far intenser and more lasting than in America. 'Ihc 
emotional conditioning is different, but this I slowly realized only 
after living in America for a decade. 

As well as taking stock of my new milieu I began to look back¬ 
ward and take stock of the sort of life I had lived and the people 
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I had known. It was to an old, narrow, long-settled world I looked 
back, a world of passionate nationalisms, impassioned intellectu¬ 
alities, and intense private feelings—-the two latter, as a matter of 
fact, I think generally go together. I had known nobody engaged in 
large business of any kind; I had not, to my knowledge, ever en¬ 
countered a banker, a stockbroker, or a manufacturer until I came 
to America. A large proportion of the people I had known were 
what are called professional people, belonging to what is described 
in old countries as the learned professions. I had also known small 
traders, farmers, horse breeders, farm-stock breeders of every kind; 
I had known wealthy people, but they had not made their wealth; 
they had inherited it. Now I was to know individuals who had made 
large fortunes in a generation, and people whose fathers, from be¬ 
ing poor, had become millionaires in romantic ventures like gold 
mining, drilling oil wells, making railroads. 

If social differences were rarely emphasized in American conversa¬ 
tion, yet there were strong distinctions made between educated and 
uneducated people, and some I knew had fallen into the way of 
using terms common in a class-stratified society such as “well-bred,” 
“wellborn,” “lady,” “gentleman,” and even the expression “blue- 
blooded” was not uncommon. But such nomenclature seemed to 
be used exclusively to define the descendants of the early settlers, 
so that I came to understand why I heard so much about the 
Mayflower. Precedence of arrival in America, if it was attached to 
a recognizable amount of wealth and education, denoted a sort of 
aristocracy. Frequently I heard words that had been debased in 
meaning in England and Ireland, or else were old-fashioned- 
words like “genteel," “refined,” “urbane,” “gracious,” and I en¬ 
countered these expressions in the writing of the girl reporters in 
Women’s Wear. A hat was described as “refined,” a woman’s ap¬ 
pearance as “genteel," a French dressmaker as “not urbane." 

I began to sec that the whole idea of education was on a different 
plane from that of Europe. In America it was pragmatic, a prepara¬ 
tion for active living, whereas the education I had been subjected to 
was very far from pragmatic. For the people who educated me, 
education was “to know"; for Americans, education was “to do.” 
My education was the European humanistic training, an educa¬ 
tion of the intellect, imagination, and emotions, whereas in this 
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new country education appeared to be largely a training of the 
practical intelligence and the will to achieve. I was greatly im¬ 
pressed by the inventive and organizing ability of the young people 
around me and at the number of things they could carry out. 
Almost any American woman could do a lot more things than I 
could, but yet I flattered myself that I could do some few better 
than she could do any single one. I discovered that the European 
immigrants who adapted themselves most easily to American ways 
and who materially advanced themselves were those who had 
escaped the classical and humanistic education with its emphasis 
on art, literature, and tradition. I was surprised at the innocence 
of foreign languages even in college graduates; there was often an 
assumption that familiarity with a language other than English 
marked a recent immigrant, a greenhorn; generally the second 
generation prided themselves on not knowing the language of their 
forefathers. 

There was quite a different attitude towards money from that I 
had been accustomed to. Here everybody, or nearly everybody, I 
knew wanted to make money and as quickly as possible. One of 
the main reasons nobody I knew in Dublin was out to make money 
was that it was almost impossible to make it. But in America it 
was possible for practically anybody who hud any equipment and 
put his mind on the business. Even artists and writers, a class 
notoriously indifferent to money-making iu old countries, nearly 
all wanted to make it here. They were anxious to strike on a vein 
that could bring them money, and lots of it—that is, all except a 
few poets like Robinson, Torrence, and Lindsay. 'Hie trade of 
writing was extensively practiced in terms of markets just like any 
other industry—like the coat-and-suit business or the dress-manu¬ 
facturing business. Writing in my native laud was still looked on 
as an art and did not come much under the money sign; anyhow, 
but little income could be made by writing in Ireland. 

The writers we gravitated towards or who gravitated towards us 
were those who regarded writing as an art and who took no interest 
in the fabulously paid magazine writers of the period. There were 
some quite young and inexperienced people who knew well— 
and God knows how they came to know it—the difference be¬ 
tween the art of literature and the trade of writing. One of these 
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was a raw western boy first sent to us by Harriet Moody—a gangling, 
semiliterate youth of about seventeen, he seemed. In the first few 
minutes after entering our apartment lie pulled some verses out of 
his pocket and began to read them in a dull voice and in an em¬ 
barrassed way. His name was then Ilarokl Crane, but later, when 
he became a craze of the intelligentsia, he changed it to Hart Crane. 
How a boy brought up in totally unlitcrary surroundings could 
have real artistic talent might be comprehensible enough, but that 
such a one could have a subtle sense of the art of poetry and be 
so determined to become a poet, to be willing to sacrifice so much 
and with such little encouragement to write poetry, was very sur¬ 
prising. 

Later, of course, he got a great deal of encouragement, but at 
the time I speak of the obstacles in his way were hard to face. His 
father was a manufacturer who produced a delicacy called Crane’s 
Chocolates, and this had brought him in touch with Mrs. Moody 
as a businesswoman. 'Hie young son was thrilled, first to hear of, and 
then to meet, the willow of a well-known poet, and she on her side 
was greatly intrigued by the boy’s determination to write poetry. 
But apparently nothing could be more staggering to the manufac¬ 
turing father than to have a son announce that he was going to be 
a poet and had no intention of entering the business; in fact, I 
think, instead he asked for an allowance to enable him to settle 
down to writing. The account of the interview with his father on 
this matter, Harold gave us with puzzled emotion. To his mind, 
fed on literature, being a poet was a distinction to any family. To 
his father, poetry writing was a sissy game, and he lectured the boy 
in contemptuous words. "Do you see that girl out there?”—pointing 
through the glass partition to a secretary in an outside office. "She 
has more real manliness and independence than you have.” I re¬ 
member Harold pronounced the word with a long western a, so 
that it sounded “mainliness,” and I had to ask him to repeat it 
before I understood. 

He would come round to sec us about twice a week and talk 
about poetry, never getting over his excitement at how much wo 
seemed to know about it. "How do you know all this?” he would 
ask gravely as he helped me with household chores and to make 
tea and scones. If he seemed to dislike his father, he was psycho- 
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logically, though perhaps not emotionally, so involved with his 
mother that he doubted if he could ever pull himself free of 
her. Once he made a special trip round late at night to ask about 
Yeats’s friend, Arthur Symons, and he listened to the stories we 
told him about young Dubliners’ interest in Symons’s book on 
symbolism, culminating in a public debate in University College 
attended by Yeats and all the writers, who listened patiently to a 
lot of nonsense from some of the students who took it on them¬ 
selves to make ridiculous Stdphane Mallannd, Villiers de l’lsle- 
Adam, and the rest of the symbolists. A sprightly youth on the way 
to become a “chronic” student, a species common in European 
university towns, challenged Yeats as to whether he knew that 
when Gdrard de Nerval, who in Rome had led a lobster around 
with a ribbon, died, a geometrical proof of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception was found in his pocket. The incident impressed Harold, 
not with its prepostcrousness, but with the fact that such an affair 
could be staged with so much public notice in a city. 'Ihe comedy 
which for us was its main feature did not get over to him at all, for 
he seemed to have no sense of humor. 'Ihe effect of this story on 
him was to make him go to the Forty-second Street Library and 
immerse himself in Symons’s book. Afterwards he would put me 
through my paces regarding some French poet he had learned 
about. “Have you read Boddelairc or Rimbodd?” he would ask 
me with his queer pronunciation. “Verlaine?” That anyone could 
say off by heart a French poem staggered him. But then he was al¬ 
most equally surprised that anyone could say any poem by heart. 
Memorizing poetry, it appeared, was not part of American educa¬ 
tion. 

Of course I know that Harold or Hart Crane is now considered 
by certain literary groups to be one of the great American poets, 
but in spite of his rich vocabulary, his interesting technique, his 
strange intellectual lyricism, I could not get, at any time, enthu¬ 
siastic about his poetry because of his lack of power to give an 
emotional significance to words or perhaps an emotional signifi¬ 
cance to his mind or to his life. At this time his verse was being 
published in small magazines and hv Scofield Thayer in his dis¬ 
tinguished monthly the Dial, which had had its previous incama- 
ion as a Chicago periodical. Scofield had an intense interest in 
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modem art and literature, and the Dial had a select audience all 
over the English-speaking world. Its intellectual distinction, its 
adventurousness and hospitality, as long as Thayer was able to take 
an interest in it himself, made it the outstanding American maga¬ 
zine. But there befell him what I have known to befall so many 
sensitive Americans, a sort of mental and nervous trouble which 
took him out of life and into a sanitarium. lie was a remarkable 
young man, and my husband and I were very much attached to 
him. The last time we were with him he told us he was going to 
Vienna for a while—later we found it was to get himself psycho¬ 
analysed by Ereud—and beneath the careful self-control we saw 
that he was distracted and lonely. Loneliness can seize Americans 
in a way that I have never seen happen in old countries, and there 
is here far less of that simple joy in life that is or used to be fairly 
common in Europe even among people in the poorest economic 
circumstances. 

As Hart Crane advanced in his twenties he made new literary 
friends, and we saw him only at long intervals, and then by acci¬ 
dent. Some time before he went to Mexico on a Guggenheim Fel¬ 
lowship I met him in the Brevoort Hotel but did not recognize him 
until he came up to speak to me. The raw western boy had grown 
into an interesting looking man with the head and face of an intel¬ 
lectual, but there was none of that undercurrent of emotional fire 
in his personality that I have never found lacking in a first-rate 
artist. With all the admiration that was given him by certain lit¬ 
erary cliques, he never really found any assurance about himself or 
his work. "'Do you think I will be remembered?’' he would occa¬ 
sionally ask his friends. I have known many writers, both great and 
small, hut never another who for any reason asked that question. 
He had a habit of turning on the gramophone while composing, 
and then one day on the boat, returning from Mexico, he turned 
on the gramophone, pulled a coat over his pajamas, and plunged 
into the sea—the Caribbean, that he had written of often. I doubt 
if he got much satisfaction out of his puzzled life. 

I, who during my life before I came to America had only known 
one person who committed suicide, now was to know several. Ibcy 
were nearly all connected in some way with the arts, some of them 
well known in those days—George Sterling, Donald Evans, Vachel 
Lindsay, Sara Teasdale—others less well known, many of them 
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women. That strange loneliness that 1 have spoken of above over¬ 
whelmed them. The suicides which gave me greatest grief were 
those of Gladys and Dorothea Cromwell, twin sisters of great 
beauty and personality. Gladys wrote poetry, and a couple of her 
poems are, I am certain, as good as those of any American woman 
poet. I dislike the word “woman" used before poet, for literary and 
artistic talent cannot be segregated in sexes, but I use it here be¬ 
cause American women poets have more in common with one an¬ 
other than any of them have with men poets; they write a sharp, 
gemlike lyric which gives a similar character to the work of many 
of them, so that it is sometimes difficult to guess which one is the 
author of a particular poem: the high intelligence, the careful lan¬ 
guage, the undercurrent of suffering and frustration and even of 
neurosis are similar in a great many of them. F.linor Wylie's, whose 
work came a few years later, had a resemblance to that of Gladys 
Cromwell’s, and Gladys Cromwell's had a resemblance to Emily 
Dickinson’s, and many contemporary women poets have a resem¬ 
blance to all of them. This poem of Gladys Cromwell's will show 
what I mean: 

CONFLICT 

Divided by the dark. 

Our foils converge, A sjwrk 
You kindled not, My Enemy, 

A spark f never drew 

From bitter fires that sear me through anti through, 
Gleams fitfully. 

That spark, that little light, 

Is lit where foils unite. 

It lives in spite of us, My hue; 

In intervening space, 

Tire little eye that darts from place to place 
So dear, I know. 

Opinions are not one. 

And man’s criterion 

Is not iir us. Between, above, 

The cross that weapons frame, 

My Adversary, gleams a truth whose name 
Might still be Love. 
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The Cromwell twins had been brought up in a wealthy family, 
guarded like princesses, knowing but little of the world and some¬ 
what fearful of it. They were bom when their parents were middle- 
aged, long after the previous child, and Gladys, the highly articulate 
one, once said to us ruefully, "We were an afterthought." Like 
many American children of wealthy families of the period they 
were, as they said, dragged around Europe by traveling parents, and 
they used to tell us of lonely days and weeping nights spent in 
hotels in Constantinople, Vienna, Venice, and such places. When 
they made their debut in New York, their beauty and strangeness 
had made a sensation, their brother told us; they had the high 
distinction that the daughters of old aristocracies are supposed to 
have but rarely do have*. But the twins had no relish for society, and 
they informed the members of their family that the people they 
really wanted to know were writers and artists. Gladys told us 
hilariously that the family’s idea of a writer was Robert Chambers, 
and he and his wife were invited to luncheon to meet them. Later 
when she announced that what Robert Chambers produced was 
not writing at all and that she and her sister were not interested in 
him or his work, her statement caused angry bewilderment. If 
Robert Chambers was not a writer, then what was he? Cultivated 
American families who know a great deal about music or painting 
often know very little about literature. When Gladys proceeded to 
publish her first poems and her name began to appear in magazines, 
the family were alarmed by what they called the “publicity.” One 
of them indeed expressed surprise that she had broken loose to the 
extent of permitting some perns with her photograph to he pub¬ 
lished in an anthology. It was hard to explain to her family the dif¬ 
ference between budding fame and raw newspaper publicity. 

Just after America entered the first World War we spent some 
time at their house in the White Mountains. They expressed their 
belief then that it would be their duty to go to Europe as war 
workers, since no male member of the family was acceptable for 
military service. I was from the beginning discouraging about their 
going, knowing how unprepared they were to face what they would 
have to experience as nurses and canteen workers. They were rather 
nervous of men and had no notion at all of what war conditions or 
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soldiers were like; they had lived such a sheltered life that they 
had never been in the subway or a public conveyance of any kind 
until just before they left for France. When they came to bid us 
good-by they told us with excited interest that they had come on 
the subway, having got rid of their car. Gladys lent me her type¬ 
writer and some of her French books to keep until she returned. 
But we were never to see the Cromwell twins again. From the 
crowded boat on which they were returning, they jumped into the 
ocean. They were then about thirty, beautiful, talented, wealthy, 
and it must be that they saw no life before them, and that what 
they had seen of war was too troubling. 

£*> CHAPTER 24 

A French Writer in America 

In those days the one among us newcomers from Europe who had 
the richest and most varied background, the most complex person¬ 
ality, and the warmest temperament, was a French writer, Jules 
Bois. In the nineties and in the first decade of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury he had been, not only a well-known dramatist and novelist, but 
a semipublic figure, a personage, as he would say himself, in French 
public life, one whom the government sent on missions to foreign 
countries or as an emissary to state functions, almost a cabinet min¬ 
ister, as he told us. He had been sent to French Africa, to Syria, to 
India, Greece, Turkey, and Egypt—why, anybody who knew Jules 
Bois well might have wondered, for he seemed incapable of learn¬ 
ing anything about any country except France. Of some state func¬ 
tion in India when Curzon was viceroy—perhaps it was the Durbar 
—what he best remembered was his riding a caparisoned elephant 
in a state procession and how, from this eminence, he could look 
into people's houses and see the domestic life of simple India— 
women nursing babies in crowded rooms, preparing meals, or dress¬ 
ing. He had been the honored guest of maharajahs, had visited 
Hindoo monasteries, had studied Indian religions and customs with 
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remarkable superficiality. He had beheld the Himalayas, and he im¬ 
agined the sight had made a great impression on him. 

At the period of the first World War he was sent, first to Spain 
and then to America, on some sort of propaganda mission. But the 
French are very poor in the propaganda line, and Jules Bois was 
no exception. He almost immediately got into difficulties through 
associating with compatriots who, before America entered the war, 
were intriguing for an early peace with Germany. Among these was 
a colorful gentleman named Bolo Pasha, who later was executed in 
France for his activities in this line, although there appear to have 
been other Frenchmen in the intrigue who lived to intrigue another 
day. Jules Bois himself never directly mentioned these matters to 
us, but we had learned from the newspapers that he had received 
money from Bolo to further the French propaganda. The money 
could not have been a great deal; it was said to have been to pay 
for hire of halls, but his taking it put him under a cloud with some 
of his countrymen though not with others, certainly not with Paul 
Claudel, who, when ambassador to Washington, gave him a deco¬ 
ration for his services to France, for of course he was a fervidly 
patriotic Frenchman. But he never got it into his mind that a 
Frenchman was called upon to be a partisan for France's allies in 
the war. He really did not know much about them; he had no 
interest whatever in the Anglo-Saxon brand of democracy or in 
Anglo-Saxon institutions; libeite, fiateinite, egalitd transcended 
such simple-minded notions of freedom as had evolved in England 
or were invented in America. France, French literature, the Catho¬ 
lic tradition were the only things that really mattered, France 
always first and the others a little lower down. There was something 
about Jules Bois that reminded one of every figure in French litera¬ 
ture or history—he was Bouvard and Pecuchet, he was M. Jourdain 
of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, he was Harpagon in L'Avare, he was 
quite a bit of Tartuffe, but he was also Balzac's saintly cure, and 
one of those historical French cardinals with a touch of the 
Chevalier Bayard and the saintly King Louis. 

On his lecture folders he described himself as d€legu€ de 1 'idee 
francaise a I’etranger—how Molierian the title! And from time to 
time, if not continuously, he received a small stipend from the 
French embassy. He worked hard for France and I’idde francaise. 
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lecturing everywhere he could get a hearing and writing in obscure 
Frcncli-Anierican papers. But that there might be any other ideas 
in the world lie cither ignored or was completely innocent of. It 
was hard to know how people followed his lectures, because his 
English was fantastic and always remained so. He had learned it 
from a study of the English classics—Chaucer and Spenser and 
Shakespeare—and while his vocabulary was copious, it was peculiar, 
as was likewise his English construction. He couldn’t always recall 
nouns or the names of things, and so he frequently substituted a 
paraphrase. When talking about Pascal, for example, he informed 
his hearers that he had “invented the little chariot propelled by the 
hands of man”—the wheelbarrow. Apples became “what brought 
perdition to Eva.” lie would use such words as pejorative and 
“apodictic” as if they were so customary that they could be brought 
out at any old time. 

But the fantasy of his vocabulary did not prevent the exercise of 
his wit-a Voltairian wit. I remember his speaking of Pope Leo 
XIII, who had received him in private audience and whom he 
venerated, as “a great aristocrat, a great diplomat, a great scholar, a 
great poet, and . . . they say . . . he died converted.” lie could 
assume a very grand air, as became a celebrity who had had his plays 
produced in the French national theaters, acted by Bernhardt, and 
who had been decorated by various potentates, who had figured in 
the salons of duchesses, had his books censored by the Index 
Expurgatorius, and had fought a notable duel. Eleonora Duse was 
his great admiration; he was her devoted friend, but the woman lie 
had been most in love with was the singer, Emma Galvd. Until his 
death he carried with him everywhere her photograph and that of 
his father, both placed inside a copy of the Imitation of Christ 
which he always had with him. lie gave us accounts of other affairs 
of the heart or of the senses that had engaged him, some of which 
I suspect took place only in his own mind, to quote my childhood 
friend, Bartley, concerning his own love affair. But that Jules Bois 
had once been gloriously and magically in love as perhaps only a 
Frenchman can be was evident from the exuding warmth of his 
personality and from his belief in and attachment to women, es¬ 
pecially to women of genius. When he talked of Duse or Bernhardt 
or Calvd he made one realize their genius, their sensibility, their 
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deep communication with life. An emotional upset, a quarrel with 
a lover, could paralyze them, unfit them for all work, make them ill 
for days, or even, in Duse’s case, for years. “Life is more difficult for 
women of genius than for men,” he often said. “My dear, dear 
friends! How I have loved them!” He never tired talking of Paris, 
of his friends, of his past—such a rich past that one marveled how 
he could spend the last of his life so indigently in New York West 
Side rooming houses, generally up four flights of stairs, in a room 
littered with papers, clothes, shoes, pictures with their faces to the 
wall, and encompassed with books, the closet containing a gas 
burner, a few pieces of cracked crockery, and an old saucepan or 
two in winch he occasionally cooked something. However, he al¬ 
ways had at hand a good supply of red wine and a bottle of fine 
cognac. 

From the time of the first World War, except for one return visit 
to France, he lived the remainder of his life in America, a genuinely 
displaced person. On tins visit he did not seem to have renewed 
many of the friendships of his early manhood—perhaps it was im¬ 
possible, so many of those he had known were dead. And whom 
had he not known in French public life—statesmen and generals, 
Briand, PoinoarA IVtaiu, Kwh—hut especially he knew the men 
of letters; he had worked with the great Provencal poet, Mistral; 
as a young man he had been secretary to Catullc Mendbs; he had 
been intimate with Villiers de I’lsle-Adam and Verlaine; he had 
known that strange South American Frenchman, Jules Iaforguc, 
whose influence on all modem jxietry, French and English, has 
been so amazing—notably so in the case of T. S. Kliot, and in the 
work of all those younger poets we call modem. Jules Bois appears 
to have known him during that period when Lforgue was reader 
to the Empress Augusta in Berlin, where he caught tuberculosis. 
With his head thrown hack in laughter he would gaily chant lines 
of Laforgue: 

Oh, lev pianos, ks pianos dans ks qimticrs aisesf 
and then with a sudden change of humor: 

Les cors, Ics cars, ks cars . . . ukhucaliqucsl 
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Changeant de ton et de musique. 

Ton ton, ton taine, ton ton? 

Les cors, Ics cors, Ies cors? 

S’cn sont aZIds an vent du nord. 

And with a mixture of gaiety, melancholy, and memories that La¬ 
forgue’s poems always aroused in him, he would say, “But after all, 
my friend Jules Laforgue died in Paris. It would be sad not to die 
in Paris! Think of dying here and being buried in Brooklyn!” I 
recall what another displaced person said to Henry James: “Mourir 
a Londres, e’est 6 trc bic n inert?" For Jules Bois, to die in New York 
was “Stic bien mort.” “What about being buried in Woodlawn?” 
I would ask facetiously. "For me, P£re Lachaise,” he would say. 
And as I thought of the French cult of the dead and the little edi¬ 
fices built for them and the ribbons and flowers attached to the 
grilles on All Souls’ Day, I would say, “I think I prefer Montpar¬ 
nasse where there’s Baudelaire and Sainte-Beuve for company— 
that's my favored cemetery." But in spite of his admiration for 
Laforgue, he had but little interest in other French modernists and 
would relate with satisfaction how, as a member of a jury, he had 
passed over the first volume of Proust and given the award to Marcel 
Schwob, who, with Paul Bourget, remained his great admiration 
among the novelists. It was hard to know how he got to be on any 
literary jury, for intellectual integrity was not a noticeable part of 
his character. 

lie had known well that Flemish Frenchman, IIuysmans, and 
most of the symbolists; he knew Mallann6, but he remained uncon¬ 
verted to his ideas, explaining Mallarmd’s me of language as the 
result of a fall which injured his head, causing him to forget French 
rhythms and take up English rhythms. When I asked him if he 
had known George Moore in Paris, he said simply, “Yes, through 
his mistress; we had the same mistress." Some time in the nineties 
his interest in magic and esoteric studies generally had been both 
extensive and intensive. He belonged to the group who studied the 
works of that curious Frenchman who built up a st range reputation 
for himself under the name of Kliphas Levi and wrote books on 
Transcendental Magic. This brought Jules Bois in touch with the 
initiates of MacGregor Matthews’s Order of the Golden Dawn, 
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among whom were Yeats and Maud Goune. 'Ihen he became in¬ 
volved in psychic research and was made president of the Society 
for Psychical Research in Paris. lie made a study of those under¬ 
ground religions which flourished in Paris of which the devotees 
are like members of strange religious orders, sometimes making a 
stately ceremony out of their vices and their counterreligious rituals 
like the Black Mass. His book Little Religions of Paris brought 
down on Jules Buis the censure of the Church. 

Maybe it was through his association with Maud Gonne and 
Yeats that he got his interest in Ireland. lie had a notion of it such 
as 1 have encountered .sometimes among French people—that it 
was a land of mysterious Celts who had in the past been magicians 
and some of whom yet could exercise magical powers. Maud Gonne 
and Yeats emphasized this aspect in his mind. But, too, lie was 
fascinated by Maud Comic's beauty and her fame and her enig¬ 
matic relation to French politics. She had founded in France the 
Society of Saint Patrice, composed of French people of Irish an¬ 
cestry, the descendants of the Wild Geese or the soldiers of Napo¬ 
leon. It was through his Irish friendships that wc came to know 
him in America, meeting him first at the house of John Quinn. 

At this time, the period of the first World War, Jules Bois had 
ceased to write hooks, or, as far as I know, anything except articles 
on France, the saints, and derivative poems in the iaimartine tradi¬ 
tion. In spite of his great endowments he never gave me the impres¬ 
sion of being a man of much intellectual power; writing gifts he 
certainly had, and the sound French literary culture, but instead of 
intellect he had what might be called the wisdom of the heart and 
a profound inner life that shed a radiance around him. One could 
say about him that he shared nothing he had, except his rich per¬ 
sonality, the psychic abundance that was essentially Jules Bois, and 
this he did unconsciously. 

In a peculiarly French way lie was deeply religious, but with him 
religious experience and ethics seemed to be separate affairs, and 
sex altogether a private matter. I le would go to Mass diligently and 
piously every Sunday, write eloquently about saints and mystics, 
make pronouncements about God and eternity that had all the 
knowledgeableness of a doctor of the Church, 'llteri, almost in the 
same breath, Ire would talk of an affair he was having with a mar- 
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ried woman and would add, “It is not an adulter)', because her 
husband lenows about it.” His life, if one could credit all he said, 
was punctuated with affairs of this nature. Certainly nothing to do 
with sex gave him any sense of sin; it was always simply a question 
of amour and did not displace his mystical communications with 
God or interfere with his pious telling of his rosary every evening. 
Religion and sex were to him the great experiences, and neither 
interfered with the other, and, in fact, neither in his mind seemed 
to have any connection with ethics. His ethics came out of the 
civilization to which he belonged and were not a religious matter. 

Jules Bois was perpetually engaged in some abstruse; intellectual 
labors that took up hours of Ins days but showed little results. 
“This will be the year of achievement,” I have heard him more 
t han once announce at the beginning of a new year. But the truth 
was that his once immensely strong constitution had become under¬ 
mined in America by casual meals, with nobody to alleviate the 
discomforts of his existence, so that he had but little energy for his 
tasks. Yet he tried hard to complete one or two ambitious works 
which he was always fiddling with and which, to add to his handi¬ 
caps, he insisted on writing in laborious Knglish, Ilis last couple of 
years he spent in a dreary apartment in the upper West Side which 
was furnished with odds and ends contributed by his friends— 
devoted friends he always had, both men and women, and from 
almost every walk of life, lie had a sort of mania which I have also 
observed in a couple of other people, notably Kliuor Wylie, for 
keeping his intimate friends apart from one another, never letting 
them meet if he could help it. One was often surprised to en¬ 
counter here and there people never mentioned by him who were 
his intimates, his helpers and even co-workers in some of his activi¬ 
ties—esoteric Catholicism, or that subject about which he had a 
lifelong curiosity and an immense knowledge, psychic manifesta¬ 
tions of every kind. It seemed as if he wanted to have separate com¬ 
partments of his life, his affections, and his interests; he segregated 
them. This came undoubtedly from a touch of neurosis which 
might be accounted for by something in his history, perhaps the 
Bolo connection or some love affair, or his dabbling in magic. The 
inner circles of his intimates were to meet at his deathbed and 
funeral and gaze at one another in astonishment, they represented 
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such different activities in the world; he had kept his friendship 
with each of them so secret from the others. 

Towards the end of his life, the latter ten or fifteen years, he 
began to show many eccentricities, and these became marked after 
the visit he made to France in the twenties. On his return he gave 
a triumphant interview to the newspapers in New York in which 
lie claimed to base discovered the psychology of the '‘supercon¬ 
scious” which could irradiate a wider circle of life. As Freud had 
sunk down St) the subconscious, he, Jules Bois, was soaring upward. 
He delivered a led me on this before some learned body in Paris, 
and, according to himself, there had been an instant conversion to 
his ideas. 1 was a little puzzled myself and crudely inquired if it 
mattered what that which lay outside consciousness was named, 
whether sub or .su|>er. I It* was very angry and reproached me with 
being a materialistic follower of l’rend. Yet I did not really disbe¬ 
lieve in his psychological discoveries, for I knew that he was im¬ 
mensely intuitive ami had a great range of perceptions. Occasion¬ 
ally after some thildish outbreak on his part I would decide that 
he was quite irresponsible; then, casually, a few moments later, he 
would make a remark of such profound wisdom and originality 
that it seemed as if it trad come from a distance beyond ordinary 
thought. 

After his return from the fateful visit to Prance a somewhat new 
sort of personality emerged, and Ire who had once been so proud 
of his well known name decided to alter it. So from this period on 
he appeared on his c ards as “Dr. 11 . A. Jules Bois” with a hyphen 
between the two last names, lie was vague about where the “Dr.” 
came from, but as a matter of fad, it is almost impossible in Amer¬ 
ica to keep people from calling a public lecturer or a well-known 
writer “Doctor" or “Professor,” the respect for academic titles is 
so great. I have heard Maurice Maeterlinck introduced on a lecture 
platform as "Professor Maeterlinck" in Sart Francisco, and I sup¬ 
pose the author of the Divine Comedy could have found himself 
addressed as "Professor Dante," so perhaps in the case of Jules Bois 
he was using a title that had been spontaneously bestowed on him, 
a courtesy title, like one of those attached to the children of peers 
in England. 

About this time there seemed to grow up in him—or perhaps it 
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was there always but we had not noticed it—a craze for the highly 
placed in society. It seemed to come on him especially after he 
had received the rosette of the Legion of I Ionor, when he would 
go to some evening party handsomely attired, his face beaming, 
the red rosette in his buttonhole. Once when he was not invited 
to a certain party at Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s he kept our tele¬ 
phone ringing all day in a state of extreme agitation, telling us that 
it was an affront to France and to the ichfe fmicaisc which he in 
person represented that he was left out. Finally, in the course of 
the afternoon, he prevailed upon my husband to telephone Colonel 
Creighton Webb, who he said was a friend of France and would 
see to it that this dire happening was averted. Ihe colonel laughed 
hilariously but gave a solemn undertaking that he would induce 
the hostess to invite Jules Bois. Then came the suffering for me. 
On the day of the reception, which was, I think, next day, he tele¬ 
phoned me that his laundry had not come back and that lie had 
no chemise de edrdmonie suitable for the occasion, and appealed 
to me to provide him with one and have it delivered immediately. 
He gave me all his measurements, but by this time his agitation 
had reached such a point that my husband thought it safer to de¬ 
liver the chemise de edrdmonie himself and to stay with Jules 
Bois until he was dressed; this took up the whole afternoon, 'then 
another disaster impended. Halfway in the taxi, Jules Bois discov¬ 
ered that he had not affixed his rosette in his buttonhole. My hus¬ 
band tried to persuade him to go on to Mrs. Vanderbilt’s with¬ 
out it; distractedly he refused. “Ihe company will not well regard 
me without my order.” So back the taxi had to turn to allow him to 
attach the order to his coat lapel. After a strenuous time my hus¬ 
band finally deposited him at his destination. 

In his last years, as he was no longer in a position to make 
money either by writing or by lecturing, his intimate friends 
thought of him as penniless, and he would ask all of us for any¬ 
thing he felt he needed—clothes, food, money, help in cleaning 
up his apartment or in typing his generally fantastic correspond¬ 
ence, which would include wily letters to the President or other 
personages in power, designed to give the impression that FI. A. 
Jules-Bois was the most representative Frenchman in America and 
that France was the most important country in the world and so 
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deserved great consideration from America. Sometimes it would 
happen that when one section of his friends got together a little 
money for him they would discover that another section had been 
secretly asked by him to do the same. But he had such power of 
attracting affection and holding it that his deceptions were re¬ 
garded with amused tolerance. He was a few years older than he 
admitted, and at last he got so ill with a complication of ailments 
that he could no longer wash or dress himself unaided. My hus¬ 
band, who went several times a week to bring him food and to 
help him with his toilet and his correspondence, tried for long 
in vain to induce him to go to the hospital, where lie could be 
taken care of. He would burst out indignantly "But that is a 
cemetery!” 'Hien one day my husband, going into his apartment 
at an unaccustomed hour, found him being expertly taken care 
of by a strange young man, a Greek, obviously an intimate of long 
standing whose existence Jules Bois had kept secret. This young 
man, it turned out, had devoted himself to him whom he called 
k inaftre, for many years, and had been concerned in a great many 
of his activities; the two agreed to meet again at the apartment, 
and one day they wore down Jules Bois’s resistance to going to 
the hospital enough to get him dressed and installed in a taxi, his 
rosette in place, his Imitation of Christ, inside of which were the 
photos of his father and Isnuna Calvd in a dispatch case, not for¬ 
getting his rosary and Iris typewriter, and he was put in bed in a 
gloomy little room. 

Jules Bois was a difficult patient, and it happened that he was 
waited on by unsympathetic attendants, none of whom suspected 
or cared that a really gorgeously endowed human being full of 
power and jassion, who had liver! profoundly in dose connection 
with other human beings of greatness and power, was dying miser¬ 
ably among them, i le lay for weeks in this gloomy room, receiving 
the friends who visited him. 'linen, somehow, it became known 
that his often mentioned jxnverty was not a fact: when one of his 
women friends told me she had heard he had savings of a few 
thousand dollars, I was incredulous, but this devoted friend of 
his tried to induce him, while his faculties were still all working, 
to make a will, disposing of his money in the way he wanted, or 
else to leave it in trust to some of his friends who would know his 
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wishes. Finally his Greek friend had a will drawn up: Jules Bois 
signed it; none of us thought much about it; we believed that if 
he had sufficient to arrange for a decent burial and a tombstone, 
it would be the height of it. His Greek friend and my husband 
were those designated to put his wishes into effect. Some weeks 
later, in the early morning hours, he died without any of his 
friends beside him but only the hospital attendants whom he 
hated, and his savings, through his being declared ineompetent- 
wrongly, I am sure—at the time he made his will, are about to be 
taken over, as I write this, by the state of New York. It was thought 
by his friends that whatever he had over his burial expenses would 
go partly towards getting his manuscripts published and to the 
war-starved children of his native Marseilles. No one knew what 
he had left in savings, for they were distributed over several banks. 
Later his intimates were staggered to learn that they amounted to 
nine thousand dollars, a modest sum, no doubt, in the estimation 
of some people, but remarkable for any writer not a popular novel¬ 
ist or playwright, and even more remarkable for one in Jules Bois’s 
situation. No doubt he had held onto his savings to provide for his 
last days in Paris or in a monastery as an oblate, like his friend 
Huysmans. But alas for human dreams! He died in New York and 
was buried in Brooklyn. 

CHAPTER 25 

Return to Ireland 

We had been in America about eight years before we managed to 
get together enough funds for a return to Dublin. My husband 
was slowly making a place for his work in America, and now lie got 
a good advance on a novel, Castle Conquer, in addition to having 
steady royalties from his stories, his retelling of old tales, and 
his children’s books. In fact he had acquired, almost by accident, 
such a reputation in this field that just before wc bought our tick¬ 
ets for Ireland he was given a commission by the Hawaiian lcgisla- 
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ture to go to the islands, make a survey of their traditional stories, 
and put them into shape for children. And so our stay in Ireland 
would be limited to a couple of months. 

Wc were longing to see our friends and the new government 
that had been set up and to gain which so many of our group had 
suffered death. This time we had to get a passport to travel, for 
that freedom of movement which had existed before the first 
World War had come to an end; the governments of die world 
had fastened on another way of keeping people bound and teth¬ 
ered. We gave up our apartment, once more stored our furniture— 
wc always seemed to be putting things into storage—and bought our 
tickets. We left with a great deal of good wishes, seen off by a 
group of our intimates, for we had many friends—also some few 
enemies, but these were really not personal; they were either due 
to the literary jealousies common in large cities or to the fact that 
wc were Irish Nationalists, belonging to the party in Ireland that 
had put an army in the field against Britain. 'Ihe American Irish 
had helped the Irish in Ireland with all their might and all their 
extensive influence, a fact which, l think, the Irish at home have 
never quite understood or appreciated. 

For the American Irish had, ofteucr than was realized, to strug¬ 
gle against a prejudice of strongly pro Kuglislr sections of American 
opinion. Supporters of Irish nationalism were frequently penalized 
in their jobs, attacked in the newspapers. As a matter of fact this 
pro-Knglish feeling is always strong in what might be called the 
ruling classes in America, tire wealthy people of every stock, in¬ 
cluding German. The one live American foreign policy, conse¬ 
quently, is to support Frtglaud irr every war if irot in peace. If Euro¬ 
pean peoples had realized this it: might have prevented their plung¬ 
ing into two wars. 

Naturally we knew that the Ireland we were ort our way back to 
was a different country from the Ireland we had left:. The Irish had 
not got all they wanted out of their struggle, hut an Irish Free 
State had come into being and art Irish government was function¬ 
ing in Dublin. In bright sunshine wc left New York, and in sum¬ 
mer clothes. But after a few sunny days at sea we sailed into the 
dim, foggy northern ocean and the cool damp weather we had 
been born to. 'I‘he litter as it approached the Irish coast suddenly 
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drew down the flag it was flying and ran up the new Irish tricolor, 
green, white, and orange, and we turned to each other with emo¬ 
tion. We were sorry it was not the old one, the harp on a green 
ground, which had been the only cultural emblem on a national 
flag in Europe. But just the same, the new colors were immensely 
thrilling, and we saw a tender coming towards us flying the same 
tricolor, the flag of the revolution. When we got off the tender 
the young men at the customs who examined our baggage wore 
Irish uniforms, the two or three odd policemen called by the new 
Irish name Gardai also wore Irish uniforms; there was not a Union 
Jack in sight—that flag which had dominated not only the country 
but the minds of the inhabitants for so long. I saw men and women 
who had spent long years in America weeping as they stepped off 
the tender and beheld the change, weeping because of some over¬ 
whelming emotion that must have included joy, but which was 
also mixed with sad memories of history. 

We stepped into the softest air and onto the greenest grass in 
the world, towards a group who came to meet us, tall, slender 
people with every shade of red in their hair. As we entered the third- 
class carriage of the Dublin train there also got on some sailors in 
British uniform, for a couple of the ports were temporarily in 
British hands. The rest of the passengers were the Irish country 
type of my childhood, happy, simple people with their market 
baskets who had been to some fair, all very articulate and sociable 
with one another, singing to enjoy themselves or to pass the time. 
An old man with an ashplant for a walking stick started a song in 
Irish that he rendered in the peculiar traditional style; he was a 
gay old fellow, happy to be on a train and delighted with the com¬ 
pany. Everybody bantered everybody else and laughed in good 
spirits. In turn each person sang or recited—-reciting was called 
“wording a song”—a poem was a song, and that was that, and 
this may account for the Irish way of saying poetry, always in a 
chanting voice. In stepping off the tender and onto the train wc 
had come into another civilization, the old civilization of my youth. 

The English sailors were in the same carriage but in a compart¬ 
ment separated from ours by the back of the long seat. I had been 
in the habit of saying in America that a lot of the English were 
exactly like Irish people, and my English friends in America had 
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said so, too. But these sailors represented a different race; they 
and the people on the other side of the partition were incompre¬ 
hensible to one another. I had known many English sailors—I had, 
indeed, a brother-in-law who was in the British Navy, and he had 
once brought me to tea on a battleship among a pleasing set of 
comradely young men. Our fellow travelers, however, were the 
dourest English I had ever come across; they sat silently, inimically, 
playing cards. To break down their aloofness a pleasant country 
woman drew a bottle of poteen out of her market basket and, lean¬ 
ing across the back of the long seat, invited the sailors to have a 
thimbleful. They shook their heads morosely without a word, as 
if they had been instructed, “No fraternization.” She then offered 
it to the old man who kept on singing, and he partook of it en¬ 
thusiastically. After his next performance, this time a song half 
in English and half in Irish, a dialogue between a fox and a man 
whose goose the creature had made off with, “Good morrow, fox. 
Good morrow, sir, pray tell me what you’re atin’.” “A fine fat 
goose I stole from you, and won’t you come and taste it?” the old 
man, energetically applauded for his effort, invited my husband 
either to sing a song or to word one. My husband repeated a poem 
which, he explained to the admiring audience, he had composed 
himself, and everyone expressed delight. Then the old man in his 
patched clothes, after another draught of the poteen out of the 
neck of the bottle, felt he had to do the honors and be a sort of 
host. He rose to his feet and spoke first in Irish, which was obvi¬ 
ously native to him; he then turned to English. “These are offici¬ 
ated gentlemen,” he said, referring to the sailors, who, I think, 
were petty officers, “and it is only right they should be asked to 
join our pleasures.” He leaned across the seat and, addressing the 
only sailor who had the curiosity to look up at him—the others 
kept their eyes on the cards—“Mister,” he said, “you have a har¬ 
monious face—will you rise us a harmony?” No answer. Then he 
turned courteously to the others. “Let yez not be shy, gentlemen,” 
he said, “we’re sort of amatures ourselves.” No answer. “If yez 
can’t sing, yez can word it like the young man here.” No answer. 
Still the old man was not dashed. “Sure we’ll be vexed if yez don’t 
join our pleasures,” he said. Never a word. This time he gave it up 
and sank back on his own seat. At the next stop he and the rest of 
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the country folk got out, with a courteous salute to us all. These 
simple people were not the fighting Irish; they showed no sign 
they had been through any fight, and I doubt if they were very 
conscious of a change of government. 

But when we got to Dublin we were right in the middle of the 
fighting Irish. As we drove across the city whose landmarks had so 
excited me when I came up from the West to become a univer¬ 
sity student, we saw the scars of battle. The most memorable of 
the old buildings had fronts and sides broken and roofs gone; men 
with rifles guarded the streets; here and there were barbed-wire 
fences. The uniform of the armed soldiers was the new Irish one, 
the flag over the buildings was the revolutionary tricolor, but the 
city seemed a city in wartime; it was borne in on us that a civil 
war was really on. 

The treaty that had ended the years of insurrection had been 
accepted by but a small majority of the national assembly, so there 
was a large minority set in anger and disappointment over the fact 
that the republic they had fought for had not come into being and 
that partition left under another flag six Ulster counties. De Valera 
and his republican forces stood aloof from the new Irish govern¬ 
ment. Brother was fighting brother, sons were fighting fathers, 
wives and husbands were on opposite sides. Arthur Griffith, who 
had been such an influence on our youth and who indeed had 
created the new Irish polity, was dead—dead, it was said, of a com¬ 
bination of overwork and a broken heart at the enmity of the peo¬ 
ple who had once been his devoted followers. The military genius 
the revolution had thrown up, Michael Collins, had been killed 
in an engagement between the new Free State troops and the ir¬ 
regular army. 'Hie new ministry had executed several leaders of 
the anti-treaty forces, some of whom had sacrificed everything 
they owned in a fight against the British. Such executions by a 
conquering party after a struggle is over arc always a blunder. 
Feelings were extremely bitter, we discovered, for the bulk of the 
Irish have little power of compromise, and the'eompromisc settle¬ 
ment aroused some of the fiercest emotions I had known among 
the people. Even the gentlest had grown bitter: a kindly person 
like Jack Yeats was so against the settlement that he was against 
his poet brother, W.B., who, later, was made a V.oe State senator. 
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In addition to a natural despondency because so many of our 
friends were gone, the young men I had worked with, danced with, 
who used to read their new poems to me, the disunion around 
me added another despondency. The thrill I had experienced on 
stepping onto a soil that had over it its own flag, and whose public 
servants wore the national uniform, diminished, 'lire widespread 
anger against the settlement had not everywhere the same basis; 
for some it was not so much that it fell short of the national aspi¬ 
ration as that the old secret romance with Kathleen ni Houlihan 
was over—with the I .ittle Dark Rose, the Poor Old Woman, the 
Silk of the Kino, all the symbolisms through which a romantic 
passion for the country had been expressed for generations. Now 
that the romantic symbol was taken from them, or partly taken 
from them, there was a sad bitterness as over a lost love. The less 
romantic, unacknowledged psychological reasons produced the bit¬ 
terest hatreds of all: inner frustrations, disappointments, jealousies 
long repressed now came up in the guise of a fanatical patriotism 
and even among people who had been anti-national while the 
struggle was on. Then, as in every country, there was jealousy of 
the men who from humble beginnings had made their way to the 
top and jvho were now the rulers, a jealousy that had not existed 
against the unknown British rulers. And there were the really heart¬ 
broken people who could not get over the partition of Ireland 
that had left the territory of the Ulster princes who fought the last 
fight for Gaelic ways, the territory that was the scene of the na¬ 
tional epic, of St. Patrick’s foundation, under another flag. Against 
all these were the remarkable men of high courage and integrity 
who, having accepted the treaty, were determined to make it work, 
and who believed that it was a large and developing installment 
of Irish freedom. 

Of course, with all the quarrels about partition, the character 
of the old city of Dublin, with the stamp of the Celt, the Norse, 
the Saxon, the Norman, could not change, but the atmosphere 
was very changed from my student days when poetry and a sort of 
mystic romance filled the air. Of the places of reunion only A.K.’s 
and Dr. Sigerson’s were almost the same. A.K.’s Sunday evenings, 
crowded with young men and women as well as the older habitues, 
seemed a continuation of the old days; people were sitting around, 
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drinking tea and coffee, talking about literature and construction 
of plays and novels and assonance in poetry. Somebody made the 
old remark I had so often heard in my student days about Yeats’s 
creative period being at an end. I could not resist laughing in the 
face of the young writer who delivered himself of it with such con¬ 
viction. Professor Rudmose Browne, of Trinity College, was talking 
French as of old, to foreign journalists; somebody else was speak¬ 
ing in a language I was told was Russian; the usual traditional lib¬ 
eral visiting Englishman was scoring British imperialism, especially 
as it had been exercised in Ireland. Another was giving an account 
of George Moore, who was now settled in London with his Aubus- 
son carpet. Mrs. Russell was handing round tea and coffee, and 
A.E. was talking of pictures he had painted in Donegal. 

But strangest, and at the same time most familiar, sight of all 
was Constance Markicvicz sitting in her usual place on the couch 
in the comer, a brown dog lying at her feet. It could not have 
been the same brown dog she used to have, but he looked exactly 
the same. ITiere she sat, she who had fought side by side with 
men in the insurrection of 19x6, had been condemned to death 
with other leaders, had her death sentence commuted to imprison¬ 
ment, and had recently been released after serving part of her 
,term. Yeats, who had known her in her youth as the daughter of 
the great landowner of his native Sligo, Sir Henry Gore-Booth, 
had described her in a poem riding to hounds, "the beauty of her 
countryside.” But now, as she sat there, she whom I remembered 
as a beautiful woman, only second in beauty to Maud Gonne, was 
haggard and old, dressed in ancient demoded clothes; the outline 
of her face was the same, but the expression was different; die 
familiar eyes that blinked at me from behind glasses were bereft of 
the old fire and eagerness; she gave me a limp hand and barely 
spoke to me. The last time I had seen her, before the Ilowth gun- 
running and a little while before we left for America, she had been 
most interesting, telling me of her stay at Oscar Wilde’s house 
in London shortly before the great scandal broke. Ilis wife, a friend 
of Constance’s, was then very happy that his affair with Lilly 
Langtry was finished and was looking forward to a tranquil domes¬ 
tic life with their two children. 

I had known Constance Markicvicz in her vibrant maturity, at 
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the height of her beauty and her courage, when she was engaged 
in masculine activities, the training and drilling of boys in a na¬ 
tional youth movement she had founded. At that time she had 
not been devoid of feminine coquetries or unconscious of her 
looks, though her ordinary attire, then, was a tweed suit and a 
mannish felt hat, but she would on occasions get herself up in a 
Paris frock and, when few others in Dublin used cosmetics, put 
powder and rouge on her face. A remark of hers to me, when I was 
a young girl, I always remembered, for it had a real feminine 
vanity: “I am not interested in men, for I have had the pick of 
too many men.” But now no trace of beauty remained; she was 
like an extinct volcano, her former violent self reduced to some¬ 
thing burnt out. She had lived strongly and passionately several 
different kinds of lives; as Constance Core-Booth, Sir Ilcnry s 
daughter, she had been a great rider of horses, a follower of hounds 
and a hunter of foxes; she had been a society beauty who had fre¬ 
quented fashionable gatherings and the balls of the viceroy. Then 
she had been an ait student in Paris at the great ateliers, where 
she had married a Polish painter, Count Casimir Markievicz. 
Then, when the Irish Renaissance began, she had returned to 
Dublin, bringing her Slav husband with her. Her sister, Eva Gore- 
Booth, 'was one of the new Irish writers, and in my student days 
we all knew her verse, especially her “little waves of Brcffni : 

The little waves of Brcffni have drenched my heart in spray, 

And the little waxes of Brcffni go stumbling through my soul. 

When they came to Dublin she and her husband made an in¬ 
teresting social circle and ran a theater, one of the numerous rivals 
to the Abbey Theater that sprang up in the city. But Constance 
was an Irishwoman who found the call of Kathleen m Houlihan 
stronger than anything else. Her husband had first helped her m 
her Nationalist activities, but as these more and more absorbed her, 
they separated, and he returned to Poland. As a Polish Nationalist, 
Casimir Markievicz—“Cassie,” as he was affectionately known in 
Dublin—had fitted marvelously into the Irish life of the time and 
had easily understood the Nationalist movements. IIis singing 0 
the “Wearin’ of the Green" in a pronunciation of his own was 
a remembered feature of Dublin gatherings. 
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The movement Constance had founded must have been the first 
national youth movement in the world. Baden-Powell had founded 
the Boy Scouts, but they were international in design, whereas 
Constance’s was purely Irish Nationalist and militant; she called 
her boys the Fianna after the old Irish legendary warriors. Her 
tremendous energy, her nationalism, and her hatred of injustice 
brought her into the Irish labor movement, and she worked with 
the transport workers’ leaders, Jim Larkin and James Connolly, 
during the famous strike of 1913. It is hard to realize now that 
this strike was international news. Afterwards she went into the 
Sinn Fein independence movement and fought as a leader in the 
rebellion of 1916 with the young men of her Fianna. 

In the tradition of the old Gaelic queens she had taught the 
young men the use of weapons and how to wage war. I remember 
her saying to Padraic Pearse, then headmaster of St. Fnda’s and 
St. Ita’s schools, “If you will supply the officers I will supply the 
men,” and his reply, “We may have to devote ourselves to our 
own destruction so that Ireland can be free.” After her release 
from prison she had been elected to Dail Kireann while it was still 
an underground body, the first woman parliamentary representa¬ 
tive either in England or Ireland. Now as I saw her she was obvi¬ 
ously a dying woman, sunk in dejection, a dejection resulting either 
from her imprisonment or from the loss of her hopes. What she 
had fought for had not really come into being; maybe nothing on 
earth could have brought it into being, so romantic and heroic 
was it. 

What she talked about now struck me as very strange, consider¬ 
ing what she had just come through. She was writing a play, and 
she held forth about it as if it were her one interest in life. After 
the life she had lived she was now thinking of how she might 
dramatize or symbolize some of those ardors and endurances of 
hers. But her vitality was too low to do anything more; her fight, 
her imprisonment, the prison fare had depleted her and dimmed 
her personality. She had been a fighting Irishwoman, a woman of 
high aristocratic courage, who was afraid of nothing—that, at least, 
the aristocratic training at its best really can give, moral and physi¬ 
cal fearlessness—but how rarely is it at its best! It made me sad to 
see how little attention was paid to Constance Gore-Booth by those 
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in the room; perhaps the habituds of A.E.’s had become accus¬ 
tomed to seeing her sitting exhausted there in the comer, the 
brown poodle at her feet. Their indifference did not bother her; 
her name would pass into the history of her country as she well 
knew. 


n 

America, of course, was the topic in A.E.’s; the Nationalists had 
an idea that she had been none too friendly to the Irish struggle 
for independence, while a Unionist present demanded why 
America had come so belatedly into the war against Germany. No 
one seemed to have any conception of how hard friends of Ireland 
in America had worked for the Irish cause, or what they had stood 
up to in personal attacks. The pert young wife of the Trinity Col¬ 
lege professor asked me if there were any cultivated people in the 
States. I answered, “I can hardly tell you how often a similar ques¬ 
tion has been put to me about Ireland in America.” It was one 
or two of the younger writers who had sprung up since we had 
left Ireland who really exasperated me. There arc but few writers 
in Ireland, and those who arc recognized have an importance and 
a self-importance out of all proportion to their production, lire 
ones present were, naturally enough, doing their best to get pub¬ 
lished in America and to get a public there. Yet they talked about 
American literature and American readers in the most de Iiaut en 
has manner. The usual European attitude that America and 
Americans existed to do something for them was not entirely ab¬ 
sent from Dublin. Only A.E. and James Stephens knew enough 
about American literature to be really interested in it, and both 
were anxious to pay a visit and meet American writers. 

In the house that was lent us by friends for our stay we returned 
to the old Dublin habit of being at home one evening a week 
when our friends would be sure to find us, and everybody came 
who used to frequent our 'Tuesday evenings in Donnybrook when 
we were first married. Not all the friends amongst our contem¬ 
poraries were alive; as well as those who had been killed during 
the years of rebellion there were others who had fallen in the first 
World War. But the older ones, who to my generation and even 
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to the generation before had seemed the pillars of Dublin, were 
still all alive, and they arrived every at-home evening. The oldest 
in years was Sarah Purser, whose wit was still far ahead of any¬ 
body else’s, and her description of the two gentlemen who were 
both trying to be the President’s right-hand man in the new social 
life of the new state as the Old and Young Pretender had a double- 
edged wit. She was the only one who kept her head at an official 
function arranged by both Pretenders when it was discovered that 
the least prepossessing woman in Dublin had accidentally been 
seated beside Augustus John: instead of being left gasping she had 
calmly remarked, “Well, unless they had given him two gypsy 
girls they couldn’t have done any better.” 

When Alice Stopford Green entered the room, Sarah would 
stiffen up a little. 'Ihcsc two distinguished women did not care 
much for each other; they represented opposite types of the brilliant 
woman, of the femme savante. Mrs. Green, generally known as the 
Widow Green, was a historian and the widow of the historian, John 
Richard Green, who wrote A Short History of the English People. 
She had been a friend of my husband’s since he first began to 
write, and though she liked me well enough she did not take me 
seriously—in fact she seldom took women seriously at all and often 
had a whole dinner party composed exclusively of men. In London, 
where she had lived all her married life, she had been a great figure, 
had held a famous salon, hobnobbed with cabinet ministers, editors, 
poets, and peers. Despite her Irislmcss, her rebel Irishness, slip had 
unconsciously through her long residence in London adopted many 
English points of view. However, all the friends she had in high 
places, including prominent statesmen, did not prevent the British 
Government from ordering her out of London and back to Ireland. 
It was probably her intense efforts to save her friend Roger Case¬ 
ment from the gallows that finally led to the order for her banish¬ 
ment from London. But here in Dublin, away from her lovely house 
in Westminster, away from her disciples and her distinguished 
guests from every European country, she must have felt like Ma¬ 
dame de Stafil exiled from Paris and the Rue du Bac. 

Politely but remotely she greeted the women present, directing 
her serious attention to the men. She was very different indeed from 
the other women, even from the women writers, for she had been 
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through a more severe intellectual discipline; her historical books, 
Irish Nationality and The Making of Ireland and Its Undoing, were 
important and original contributions to history and had a great 
influence on the changing English attitude towards Ireland. At 
this time she was a Senator of the new Irish state, taking her respon¬ 
sibilities very earnestly, and she was a public figure in the way a 
political man is a public figure. Making an effort to continue her 
London salon, she valiantly entertained the young ministers of the 
Free State and the leaders generally, but the apprenticeship of 
most of them to affairs and to life in general had been served, not 
in salons, but behind barricades, on the run, and in gaols; they 
were the type of the new leaders springing up in Europe, and she 
and they did not really understand one another. Her life in London 
had, I think, also made her incapable of understanding the Dublin 
type of intellectual of which Sarah Purser was the outstanding ex¬ 
emplar-women who substituted wit and gaiety, as do French¬ 
women, for the traditional solemnity of the femme savantc. Little 
as the Widow Green could understand Sarah, she understood even 
less the delightful Susan Mitchell, Sarah’s rival as a wit, who worked 
with A.E. on his weekly and helped him in the Agricultural Organi¬ 
zation Society. 

There was a glitter of female intellect in the room, but when 
Maud Gonnc, still the most beautiful woman I had ever seen, 
arrived with her friend, Mrs. Despard, the show stopped, as they 
say in America. As these two beautiful old women entered the 
drawing room I could not help feeling a thrill; they had been hero¬ 
ines of my girlhood; it was nearly a decade since I had last seen 
them. Beauty is not as common in Ireland as is personality, but 
these two were not only beautiful; they were incredibly distin¬ 
guished and full of almost everything that makes a rousing per¬ 
sonality. Both had been inspiring leaders; Maud Gonnehad been 
known all over Europe and even in America as “Ireland’s Joan of 
Arc”; she had in Yeats’s poems passed into literature. Then Mrs, 
Despard had been one of the outstanding figures in the woman- 
suffrage movement and the head of an organization called the 
Women’s Freedom League. I recall the difference 1 felt between 
her speeches and the Pankhursts'; the Pankhursts fought magnifi¬ 
cently, but when they made speeches they talked like lawyers and 
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politicians. Mrs. Despard’s speeches had warmth and poetry and 
that intellectual reality mixed with emotional intensity which I 
have always thought is a Celtic quality. Intellectual reality, how¬ 
ever, is a different thing from practicality, and the Pankhursts’ 
speeches and policies took in a wider range of practical life; they 
thought in terms of the British Umpire; they thought imperially, 
as Joseph Chamberlain would say. I felt about them as I often felt 
about ambitious people—that they were as much devoted ,to their 
work for the cause as to the cause itself. But for Mrs. Despard, the 
cause was the thing, and she was willing to be its handmaiden. 
When woman suffrage was won, she joined with her friend Maud 
Goune in the Irish national effort, where at one time she must have 
been a great thorn in the side of her brother, Lord French (Field 
Marshal French of Ypres) when he was viceroy in Ireland. Making 
an Irishman viceroy was an effort towards appeasement by the 
English Liberal government, but it did not work. 

Except for Mrs. Green, who, like Lady Gregory, had personal 
ambitions, none of our other women guests had any personal am¬ 
bition that I ever could discover. The two Yeats sisters, Lilly and 
Lolly, were, like all members of that amazing family, full of per¬ 
sonality and artistry: they worked hard at printing, painting, and 
embroidery in their workshop, the Cuala Industries, but this was 
not as a means to any personal ends: it was a sort of patriotic en¬ 
deavor. Evelyn Glecson and Sarah Purser, also artists who ran art 
industries, one weaving, the other, stained glass, seemed to work 
entirely for the country, for the cause as it were. One quality was 
common to all of them—they would work for their country with¬ 
out counting the cost. 


Ill 

Few of the men had as rich personalities as the women; of 
course A.E. and James Stephens could dominate any assembly, 
but none of the other men in the room came near these two. Be¬ 
cause of childhood’s allegiances, the greatest disappointment of 
all was my writing uncle who had first initiated me into literature. 
He was now a civil servant in Dublin; he looked handsome and 
well groomed as of old, but he whom I once thought tire most bril- 
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liant of men, so learned in literature, now seemed old-fashioned 
and conventional. He had five or six books to his name which, 
except for the opening pages, I had never read, and he had pub¬ 
lished some verse in the periodicals; the literature, and especially 
the Irish literature, he knew, was anterior to Yeats and the Abbey 
Theater, and though lie and Yeats were contemporaries, Yeats’s 
writing was strange to him and Joyce’s intolerable. lie was still 
capable of offering me sixpence or even a new hat as he used to 
if I could explain what certain poems of Yeats’s meant. There was 
but little room in modern Ireland for the taste of the generation 
he adhered to, and he entirely disapproved of me and of my asso¬ 
ciates, so that he could hardly speak of them without exaspera¬ 
tion. 'Ihough he did not know it, the Irish literature he liked—Carle- 
ton, Gerald Griffin, Aubrey de Vcre, Lever, Lover, and his be¬ 
loved 'Ihomas Moore—was the kind that reflected English taste, 
and Moore’s songs were mostly made for London drawing rooms. 
‘That is the trouble,” Arthur Power, one of the new authors, 
wrote, “of the literature of a conquered country; by force of cir¬ 
cumstance it must pander to the taste of the conqueror. Ireland 
never produced any literature worth while until it was free of Eng¬ 
lish taste.” 

Over the people who came to see us every Tuesday evening, peo¬ 
ple so interesting, so vital, so formed by a warm experience of 
life, there hung a heavy cloud of disagreement. One group in the 
room was at enmity with the others; some openly spoke of others 
as traitors to their country. All those who came to see us were the 
people I had been lonely for during my years in America; theirs 
were the voices, theirs the conversation I had longed to hear, 
and yet at every one of our At Home evenings I was depressed by 
the insistence on and the dramatization of political differences, 
for I had not foreseen so much ill will. To add to my depression, 
the Dublin rain which I had partly forgotten in the bright sun¬ 
shine of New York came down in pours, but in the rainless hours 
I would wander over the old city, so like a French city, and stroll 
down the misty quays, so like the Paris quays with their old book¬ 
stalls, their old furniture shops, their queer hotels and houses. In 
Grafton Street there were the familiar tearooms, in one of which 
was, what seemed to me, the same little orchestra playing wailing 
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Irish airs. I knew none of the present habituds, but the young 
students drinking tea and eating cakes, carrying their books in 
straps, practicing their French or German on a foreign student 
across the table, behaved very much as my generation did, but 
they really had, as I was soon to discover, a different outlook and 
different interests. Then I could cross O’Connell Bridge many 
times a day without meeting a single individual I knew where once 
I knew so many. But like those whom Horace used to meet on the 
Appian Way, the crowd was always of the same age. 

The atmosphere of the city was greatly changed; it was not now 
the city Joyce celebrated in Ulysses , or the city that had made the 
Abbey Theater and the Gaelic League, or the city that once worked 
itself into a frenzy over the plays of John Synge. And where were 
the famous Victorian survivals that one used to encounter several 
days a week strolling between Trinity College and O’Connell 
Bridge? There used to be Professor Mahaffy, all tied up in black 
gaiters, with his queer plebeian Irish face that now one sees only 
in caricatures. Mahaffy could talk of Sophocles and Socrates as if 
he had met them at dinner the night before, where, like Dublin 
gentlemen, they drank a little too much. Yeats had taught us to 
writhe when Greek was translated into the Swinburnian meters that 
Mahaffy quoted, his body seeming to keep time to them as if they 
were jig tunes. The Gaelic League had taught us to smile when 
Mahaffy talked of the kings he had dined with. Once when he had 
returned from a visit to Greek royalty bearing as a gift a strangc- 
looking little dog, Oliver Gogarty, one of the wits of the town, 
wrote verses on it in the very sort of meter in which Mahaffy was 
accustomed to quote translations from the Greek: 

He was given the hound 
By the seed of a king 
For the wisdom profound 
Of his wide wandering— 

But was it the owner, or donor, or dog that was 
led by the string? 

and stately Professor Dowdcn, very genteel and New Englandish, 
repeating over and over again what he had written in his youth 
about Shelley and Shakespeare. It was always said of Dowden that 
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something withered in him and died after Matthew Arnold wrote 
that essay on his Shelley book, for Arnold convicted him with his 
most terrible urbanity, not of being a sublime fool, but merely of 
being a foolish fool. And where was the gentleman with the mono¬ 
cle and carrying two swords who used to walk so purposefully every 
afternoon up O’Connell Street and whom Joyce has in Ulysses? 
Lacking these figures, the eighteenth-century streets seemed less 
lively. George Moore had been off the scene for years, now living 
in London, lady Gregory was now too old to walk around in the 
rain, her skirts turned up over her flowered silk petticoat to save 
them from becoming bedraggled. And I missed those young men 
who, when they approached me in the street, would draw their 
latest poem from a pocket and read it with appropriate gesticula¬ 
tions. Writing a poem as a day’s work was no longer the spectacu¬ 
lar thing it once was. Some public figure remarked that the young 
men were all writing constitutions because it was easier than writ¬ 
ing sonnets. 

It was beyond O’Connell Bridge that the ruins began, the de¬ 
struction wrought by British cannon during the insurrection or 
by opposing factions in the Irish civil war. Sad for the disappear¬ 
ance of historic buildings as well as for the missing faces, I walked 
off the quays and into the side streets where were the old churches, 
Christ Church and Swift’s St. Patrick’s, old streets where in an¬ 
other century had walked men who, too, in their day had made 
literature and passionate thought seem the most glorious thing in 
life. Their ghosts were in the air around me—Swift, the most be¬ 
loved of them all, so beloved in his day that an old history of Dub¬ 
lin tells us weeping crowds surrounded the Deanery where he lay 
dead and begged for a hair of his head to hand down to their chil¬ 
dren. Goldsmith, also beloved, slipping in among the crowd to 
listen to a ballad singer trolling out something that Oliver himself 
had written. Burke and Sheridan appeared amongst the ghosts, 
they, too, lords of language, as well as Sterne and Farquahar, and 
Thomas Moore, belittled by my generation, and also the ghosts of 
those Yeats had ordered us to admire—Davis, Mangan, and Per- 
guson. Yet, considering them all, I was mindful that the greatest 
of Dublin’s literary figures, Yeats, was still treading its streets, now 
actually a greater poet than he had been in my admiring youth. 
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Bat he, too, was changed—in some ways the most changed of all. 
In his fifties he who seemed to be bom for celibacy had married 
and was now a paterfamilias, a senator, and a Nobel Prize winner, 
world-famous and filled with honors. lie was calmed down, with 
a home, a son, and a daughter to write poems to, and a young wife 
to hand him his slippers and the decanter of sherry lie liked to sip. 
lie had indeed become more human, more related to ordinary 
humanity, than in the days when he lectured the young people, 
harangued the town, and fiercely fought his intellectual campaigns. 


IV 

After some weeks we left the city and went to the country. All 
over the countryside historic houses had been burned down for 
no reason that one could sec except that it may have been the re¬ 
venge of the have-nots against the haves that was later to blaze 
out all over Europe, that indeed had already begun in Russia. 
Lord and Lady Dunsany asked us to stay with them in County 
Meath for a few days, and it was pleasant to find almost nothing 
changed here. The castle and its old rooms were the same; I slept 
in a room where I had slept before, with the same portrait over the 
mantlepiecc, the same eighteenth-century ewer and basin, no 
longer used, settled on its old 'mahogany stand. A cup of tea was 
brought up to me in bed in the morning by the same maid grown 
a little older. There came also to stay a haughty American youth 
who clearly did not see why peers should consort with poets even 
when the peer was himself a poet. The Dunsanys were certainly 
not wholeheartedly for the new Irish order, but their main inter¬ 
ests and allegiances were, as always, for things of the mind. I doubt 
if fundamentally they ever cared greatly for any other sort of dis¬ 
tinction in spite of Dunsany’s pride in his ancient Nonnan-Irish 
ancestry and in his relationship with the great Hugh O’Neill, the 
Tyrone of the Elizabethan wars, whose portrait, resembling that 
of a French symbolist poet, hung on the dining-room wall. 

Lord Dunsany could talk with equal enthusiasm about the castle 
of Trim, built for King John, which he owned, and about a poet 
he had discovered in a village. They drove us around to sec the 
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burnt remains of stately old houses which had been destroyed, and 
I ashed myself why all this had to be. Why, especially, had the 
houses of well-known Irishmen like Maurice Moore, George’s 
brother, and Sir Henry Grattan-Esmonde, men of known patriotism 
and strong nationalism, been sent up in smoke? They and the 
families of their owners had long been landmarks in Irish history, 
and what could the Irishmen who had destroyed their houses have 
against them? On the other hand, I was not particularly troubled 
to hear from our hosts that the house in Kerry belonging to the 
Marquis of Landsdownc had been burned down. He was the de¬ 
scendant of a dubious if able personage named Petty, sent over a 
couple of hundred years before by an English sovereign to survey 
confiscated Irish lands and who had managed to survey himself 
into a large stretch of property in Kerry which his descendants still 
held. The grandson-in-law of the Marquis, Harold Macmillan, of 
the London publishing house, later in London told me that his 
grandfather-in-law, after the burning of the house, had come over 
to England as a martyr, but not being able to endure living in 
England had gone back to his native Kerry and was living in rooms 
over the village pub. 

From Dunsany’s we went to stay at the house of another friend 
who was a squireen and a horse breeder. 'Hie great entertainment 
for any of the guests in the square nine- or ten-roomed house was 
to be taken to the row of stables at the back to see the sprightly, 
handsome young horses, some of wliich our host hopefully re¬ 
garded as material for winning one or other of the great races in 
England, Ireland, or Prance. If people called in the evening they 
were taken out to the stables by our host with a lantern, where the 
horses’ eyes flashing in the semidark and their nervous stamping 
feet were sometimes a startling experience to non-stablegoers. Our 
host specialized in hunters rather than in thoroughbreds, though 
the great admiration of his life was an American, Harry Worcester 
Smith, who had arrived from America with a shipload of thorough¬ 
breds which he announced would show the Irish that these, and not 
the half-and-half horses which they favored, made the best hunters. 

Revolution or literature was not the topic in this establishment; 
horses were the great reality, the means by which our host made 
his living; they were also the means of his enjoyment of life, his 
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sport, his recreation; without them he could hardly imagine ex¬ 
istence. I can think of no better fate than this—that the means of 
earning a living should not only produce an adequate income, but 
also give a zest to life. “Hunting,” said our host, as he sat at the 
head of the table, carving a fowl from his own back yard, “is the 
best sport in the world—the only sport.” I thought of the French 
king who wrote in his diary “Ennui, ennui” on the days when 
there was no hunting. Everybody to his own trade, and the only 
thing that was wrong with the world, according to our host, was 
that not enough of its inhabitants understood the delight of 
companionship with horses. I understood it myself to some ex¬ 
tent, and in spite of the unrest and fighting in the country I en¬ 
joyed myself at the horse breeder’s. 

In his house our meals were stupendous: in the morning, after 
tea and biscuits in bed, we descended to a breakfast of the best 
ham and eggs, the best sausages, the best toasted bread anywhere 
in the world. At about one o’clock we sat down to a meal com¬ 
posed of two roasts, one of which was always ham, after which 
there was pudding, cheese, and all the whisky anybody could 
drink. In the late afternoon we had tea and hot scones; at night 
we had cold meats, salad, and Guinness’s stout, after which we took 
our last look at the horses. 

However, it happened that our host or his brother, or maybe his 
brother-in-law, had some connection with the new Irish govern¬ 
ment or was a member of the Dail or something of the kind, and 
for that reason, on the fourth night of our stay, our host received 
a confidential missive to the effect that the Republican Army 
would bum down his house, and that he, his family, his guests, his 
horses, had better move out. What to do with the horses was the 
main concern. “But the house?” I asked, for his little eighteenth- 
century house had great charm. But he was indifferent to history. 
“If they bum the house, I’ll get compensation and build some¬ 
thing up-to-date,” which later was exactly what happened. We all 
moved out, as our host thought it best, thankful for the considera¬ 
tion shown in the warning given, whereas other houseowners had 
had their houses, household treasures, and everything, set fire to 
without a moment’s notice. 
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Before leaving my old world to go back to America and from 
that to the Pacific islands, I thought I should like a little tranquil 
or even amusing time, so I decided to accept a gay invitation to 
spend a few days in London, and incidentally to see a publisher who 
wanted information about new American books. My husband, 
however, preferred to roam through revolutionary Ireland. I started 
out from the horse breeder’s in my sport clothes, just as I was, with 
a few things in a bag, to get the mail boat from Dunleary. 

CHAPTER 26 
Bohemia in London 


Tiik youRNKY between Dublin and I ondon can be the most un¬ 
comfortable on the globe; between Dunleary and Holyhead die 
sea is notoriously agitated, and one starts being seasick a few min¬ 
utes after the boat pulls out and continues being so for the ap¬ 
proximate three hours of the voyage. 

'Hie boat was filled with men who looked like our late host— 
strongly built, red faced, horsy-looking, courteous men clad in 
tweeds and leggings. Though it was early in the morning, about 
eight, and the sea was extremely choppy, these men at once sat 
down in the dining room and ordered whisky and cold ham. The 
women, some equally horsy looking, however, retired to berths, 
ministered to by a stewardess, to appear on deck just before the 
boat reached Holyhead, 'there was for the first time in my ex¬ 
perience a customs examination in Holyhead, and everybody’s be¬ 
longings were minutely searched. Almost more than anything else 
I had seen, this showed that there was a separate government m 
Ireland. Some of my traveling companions pretended to know no 
English and turned on a torrent of good or bad Irish at the sailors 
and customs examiners, with the result that they were humorously 
answered back in Welsh, for the sailors on the Holyhead boat are 
Welshmen and have never given up talking Welsh. The young 
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man who requested me to open my bag asked if it contained guns 
dynamite, or explosives of any kind. “'Fhcy have a lot of explosives 
over there now, haven’t they?” he asked. 

Six hours later I descended at Euston from the Irish mail train, 
and the publisher who met me undertook to entertain me for the 
evening and offered me a choice of diversions. We might dine 
with his partner; there were theaters and clubs; there were celebri¬ 
ties we might call on; and finally—his voice sounded yearning but 
slightly hesitating—we might go to a well-known public house, 
where there would be gathered a collection of artists, musicians' 
professional men, hack writers—the men mostly young, the women 
mostly pretty, some of them respectable, some of them not. 'Ihc 
writers, he said, a few of them, anyway, were likely to become well 
known; some of tire less frequent habitnds were even internationally 
famous. Augustus John occasionally visited the club, and in his 
train came a couple of beautiful models. 'Iliis all sounded very 
much like the average camp following of the arts everywhere, but 
Bohemia in London has a long tradition, and there still exist suc¬ 
cessors of the Mermaid Tavern. 

r Ihc publisher’s wistfulness about the pub allured me, whereas 
the proposition as to the celebrities bored me. I dislike celebrities 
unless they are men or women of genius, because in the process of 
becoming celebrated they so frequently lose all life and eagerness, 
unless, as I say, they happen to be people of genius, when, as a 
rule, the older they grow, the more life and eagerness seem to 
radiate from them. To the publisher’s relief I settled for the pub. 
We dined, after which he marched me through a number of little 
streets contiguous to the British Museum, then through a side 
door we entered the Select Bar of the pub. Nobody knows Eng¬ 
land at all who does not know her pubs, those clubs of men and 
women of every status. The room we entered was large and seemed 
at first sight to be composed chiefly of mirrors and a number of 
men and women in a more or less intoxicated state. When I got 
used to the mirrors, the smoke, the people, and the dazzling bar 
full of bottles of all shapes, sizes, and eolors-the America I had 
left was in the clutch of Prohibition—I perceived that almost 
none of the men was intoxicated and only one or two of the 
women; the others were sober enough and were sipping very harm- 
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less-looking drinks. Wc were an immediate object of interest, the 
publisher rather than myself, because in the course of life many 
of the young men present had tried to sell him something, and one 
or two had succeeded. As wc sat down a number of them came to 
our table in the middle of the floor, the publisher proving a greater 
attraction than the five or six highly decorated ladies who sat at 
tables against the wall. As I threw an eye on the gentlemen around 
me I caught in a roving moment a glimpse of myself in one of 
the numerous mirrors: the reflection was not flattering in the bright 
greenish light, and I perceived it would doubtless have been bet¬ 
ter if 1 had imitated the ladies in the corner and applied some 
rouge diligently to my face. Here indeed I was very far from 
revolutionary Ireland, and my immediate experiences there receded 
from my mind. Taking my eyes from my reflection, I again sur¬ 
veyed my companions. Strangely enough, every one of the men had 
a curious distinction, the distinction that intellect or imagination, 
or perhaps merely suffering, gives to a face. 

‘"Dearest,” began the semi-intoxieated fair-haired man who took 
the seat next me, “what will you drink?” 

“Cut that out, Tommy," said my protecting publisher, “and 
brush up your brains a little.” 

A young gentleman opposite me who had got himself up to 
look like Aubrey Beardsley, or perhaps it was Dowson, in a sort of 
bright blue braided jacket, fastened his eyes on me. “Benedictine, 
lady,” said he, “or a brandy and soda?” 

He had a very striking face, dark, eager, imaginative, with a sort 
of weak defiance and a muddled spirituality, like an angel who had 
been too much influenced by a defying Lucifer. He was indeed a 
traditional English artist type, the kind who might, in a drunken 
lifetime, write one immortal poem, or maybe only an immortal 
line—“A rose-red city, half as old as time”—and have his name for¬ 
ever enrolled among the great names in English anthologies. But 
lie would undoubtedly end his days in a garret and probably die of 
tuberculosis. 

“Wind do you do for a living?" I asked him interestedly. 

Without hesitation he produced a small crumpled paper from 
his pocket and handed it to me. It was called the Union Jack, 
price twopence. 
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“I write stories in that,” he said, "'they publish me every week 
because I always put the right words in the right places.” 

“The right words in their right places?" 

“Yes. Don’t you understand? I always say, 'She had a queer wist¬ 
ful desire,’ or, Tie felled him to earth with an unerring aim.’ Do 
you understand? That’s me,” and he pointed to a name on the 
cover. “Not really me. My real name is—I write poetry, damn good 
poetry.” 

“Say a poem for me.” Tire table urged him on, and he recited 
some verses. They were of average magazine quality, with all the 
words in their right places, as he had said about his stories, and I 
was surprised that the owner of such a head and face could per¬ 
petrate such a piece of commonplace verse. I made no comment. 
And then my attention was distracted by another offer of a drink, 
this time from the owner of a dark, middle-aged, humorless face- 
very handsome, as indeed all the men were handsome. 

“What do you do?” I asked, accepting the glass offered me. 

“I write little manuals, nothing arty at all. Now I’m engaged on 
a series called Sex and the Smc.Litc” 

I was so surprised that I spilled some of my glass. “You are 
not Havelock Ellis or Marie Stopes in disguise?” 

“No,” he said seriously, “my name is-. Of course I use their 

works for reference.” 

“He means,” said the poet of the Union fuck, “that he did not 
invent sex; he only tries to prove that it was not the invention of 
a god gone mad.” 

By this time the waiter was handing me a tray containing a 
selection of drinks. I picked out what I conceived to be a green 
chartreuse. The blue-coated poet bowed. “From me, lady," said he. 

I had begun to sip the liqueur whan I perceived in the mirror a 
good-looking young woman watching me angrily. She rose from the 
comer where she sat and walked towards our table, placing her¬ 
self behind the chair of the poet. She put her hand on his shoulder 
and, glaring at me, said: 

“Let her swell friend pay for her drinks. You can’t afford to. Do 
you know,” she demanded from me, “that you arc drinking his 
breakfast?” 6 

I had sufficient aplomb to finish the glass, and then the publisher 
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assured me that I was not drinking tire poet’s breakfast, or any¬ 
body’s breakfast, for, no matter who seemed to be standing the 
drinks, lie was footing the bill. 

I watched the young woman interestedly. She was faintly in¬ 
toxicated, but only faintly, and her pale face, slight figure, and 
long nervous hands expressed an extreme sensitiveness and strong 
feeling that gave a tenseness to the atmosphere. I tried to throw an 
expression of sympathy into the glance with which I met her 
nervous, angry, honest eyes, stripped of everything except her pro¬ 
found interest in the young man in the blue jacket. In a sudden 
flash of intuition I understood her: she had thought I had not ap¬ 
preciated the poem he had recited; she thought I was not appreciat¬ 
ing him—that I was taking him and his poem and his drink 
altogether too lightly. She was deeply impressed by his talents, for 
she belonged to'that type of woman who loves genius in a man 
more than she loves anything else and who will nourish it with 
her heart’s blood. 

The poet remonstrated with her and tried to induce her to go 
hack to her seat, and as her eyes turned on him pleadingly I knew 
that, though in time he might cast her aside and she would pass to 
another and briefly tend another’s hearth and fire and briefly share 
another love or woe, all her powerful stock of emotion was forever 
exhausted in her feeling for this blue-coated young man who might, 
because of it, leave a poem that would be preserved in the an¬ 
thologies. I tried to make a place for her at tire tabic, and for a 
moment her sensitive face trembled with a smile. During the alter¬ 
cation a man whom I had not noticed before appeared from some¬ 
where and stood by her. He spoke to her in a low tone, and she 
moved away. lie sat down on the place I had made for her, and 
the waiter poured out for him a large glass of whisky which he 
tossed off easily. This newcomer was patently so sober that nothing 
could ever intoxicate him, neither life nor love, nor art nor drmk. 

"What arc you?” I asked him. 

"Irish, and not proud of it,” said he, motioning the waiter to 
pour him another. 

"I don’t mean that, I mean what do you do? 


‘I am a sculptor.’ 

"A damn bad one,’’ said the fair-haired man opposite who, 
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long, had been sunk in a sort of drunken silence. The newcomer 
cast an appraising and critical eye on me. I thought his glance was 
somewhat inimical. 

“Do you hunt?” he asked. 

“Hunt what?” I demanded, irritated. 

“Hunt! Foxes, otters, rabbits, anything.” 

“Yes,” asked the blue-coated poet, “don’t you hunt?” 

There was nothing but frank curiosity in the question. I was be¬ 
wildered for a moment, and I involuntarily turned to the publisher. 
He touched my sleeve. “You know you do look a little like a lady 
deer stalker in these tweeds,” he said. 

I caught sight of myself once more in the mirror that advertised 
Bass’s Ale, and light flooded my brain. I had been under the illusion 
until that moment that I had been accepted by this gathering as a 
person like themselves, somewhat related to the arts, a writer, I 
was sure. But my reflection in the glass was the least like that of a 
lady author that anybody’s could be. I had just arrived in London 
from the horsiest part of the most horsy country in the world, and 
here I was clad in what was the smart costume of the sporting 
countryside from which I had come—hand-woven tweeds of an 
elegant cut, a soft felt hat with a feather, leather gloves, and that 
sort of walking stick peculiar to Ireland, an ashplant. I suddenly per¬ 
ceived the inwardness of the gibes which had at one moment mel 
my cars from some of the ladies in the corner. I really looked a 
shocking outsider. Almost anything else in the world—sky-blue 
taffeta trimmed with spangles, or even the skirts of a ballet dancer, 
would have been more in keeping with my surroundings than the 
garments I was attired in. My embarrassment was relieved by a 
skirl of pipes at the door, which was shoved open, and a number 
of people appeared. A piper in tartan violently pumped a reel out 
of his pipes, two or three men and a woman danced around him 
for a moment, and then they walked in, leaving the piper still there 
playing away. 

The piper ordered a drink to be sent out to him, for apparently 
he was not allowed inside the room. One of the men and a woman 
came and stood by our table. The publisher told me who she was 
—a well-known model—and her face and figure gave a sort of 
lyrical lift to the atmosphere similar to that given by the intensity 
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of feeling of the other woman who had stood by the blue-coated 
poet’s side a few minutes before. The newcomer knew everybody, 
and a chair was vacated for her immediately. She was no longer 
very young— certainly in the middle thirties—and her eyes and face 
lacked intensity, but they were of a surprising and whimsical beauty. 
"How lovely you arc!” I found myself saying. 

"Yes, isn’t she?” the sober Irish sculptor suddenly flamed up. 
"But you should have seen her ten years ago. Hold up your chin!” 

She raised her little chin like a child and sat silent while he passed 
his fingers over her lovely neck and indicated her points. The 
whole scene was almost incredibly English—the drinking writers 
drinking in a tavern as their like had always done from the days of 
Kit Marlowe and Ben Jonson, talking as their like had always done 
about art and life and beauty and the best ways of transmuting 
them into words or clay or paint; and the beautiful model was so 
English, the English of the painters, as she sat there laughing and 
drinking, her face so like that lovely reckless laughing face that 
Romney never tired of painting. 

Two of the men who had come in stood at the bar, and the 
third, a heavily built, eager-faced man, approached us and spoke 
to one of those at the table in Welsh. “A fellow CclL” said the 
Irish sculptor, “a great Welsh bard, the bard of the Eisteddfod.” 

I did not know whether the sculptor was serious or not. ’Hie Welsh¬ 
man shook my hand. “Isn’t that music awful?” said he, waving his 
hand towards the Highland piper who was tuning up again. "These 
Cads know nothing about music—nothing, nothing." He placed 
his hand in a pained manner on his brow. But maybe they know 
about poetry," said he suddenly. “Maybe you know about poetry. 

I wish you could tell us what these Irish poets mean. Can anybody 
understand them? 'lliey are as bad as the Scots and their music. 

lire large man standing at the bar who had come in with the 
Welsh bard advanced impressively towards us, holding a glass m his 
hand. “Stop,” he said in a strong western American accent. Hie 
greatest thing that ever happened will be the American Legion 
Convention in Pam " We gazed blankly at him. “The greatest 
thing that ever happened. You’ll see them marching through the 
Arch of Triumph-that will be a sight!” lie unsteadily raised his 
glass. “To the American Legion!” he said in a severe loud voice. 
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He had a round, full, bespectacled, middle-aged face, a large, stout 
figure, and a childishness of expression that gave his face a flabby 
immaturity like that of a baby that some magician’s wand had 
suddenly turned into a grown man with all the intervening ex¬ 
periences of a grown man non-existent. “All, you won the war 
didn’t you, Uncle Sam?” said the fair-haired man at our table" 
“What did you do in the war, sir?” asked the American. “Saved 
my skin, Uncle Sam,” said the fair-haired man. “Ran away to 
Ireland when they passed conscription—taught catechism there.” 

^ “Shut up. Uncle Sam,” said the Welshman good-humoredly, 
“and give us all a drink, I want to hear about these Irish writers." 
He turned to me again. “Do you know what any of them means? 
Yeats and his red-rose-bordcred hem. What does that fellow Joyce 
mean? Did you ever read such stuff? What does Shaw mean with 
his Methuselah stuff? Why did they give them the Nobel Prize? 
'Drink to me only with thine eyes’—that’s something to have 
written. Here’s to Ben Jonson.” 'Hie American handed him a glass, 
and they both drank. 

“I do know about poetry,” said I solemnly. “I know everything 
about poetry, and if you listen to me I’ll tell you.” 

“Lady fox hunter,” said the blue-coated poet, “we don't want to 
know everything about poetry, but I should like to know what all 
that mystic Irish stuff means. Pity a poor Saxon. What do any of 
these fellows mean? I understand one line of A.K’s: There’s a 
lonely road through bogland,’ but not another—not one other.” 

“Ah,” said I, “but A.E. becomes a poet only when he stops being 
mystical.” 

“Hear, head” said the sculptor. 

The Welshman had another long drink. “Say two consecutive 
lines of any Irish poet that a man can understand.” 

“I will,” said 1.1 thought I was choosing the poem with some 
subtilty. "Here goes,” said I. “This is A.E.:” 

Be not so desolate 
Because thy dreams have flown. 

And the hall of the heart is empty 
And silent as stone, 

As age left by children 
Sad and alone. 
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Those delicate children. 

Thy dreams, still endure: 

All pure and lovely things 
Wend to the pure. 

Sign not: unto the fold 
Their way was sure. 

Thy gentlest dreams, thy frailest. 

Even those that were 
Born and lost in a heartbeat, 

Shall meet thee there. 

They are become immortal 
In shining air. 

'Ihe unattainable beauty, 

'Ihe thought of which was pain, 

That flickered in eyes and on lips 
And vanished again: 

That fugitive beauty 
'Hum sluilt attain. 

As I said that lovely lament for all lost dreams, for all unrealized 
desires, for all unattainable beauties, the faces around me seemed 
to change; some softened into a drunken self-pity, some grew grave 
and troubled, some eyes glowed with the thought that their dreams 
had really been an immortal mood that had taken an immortal 
mold. 

'Ihe bartender waited attentively for the end of the poem. “Beau¬ 
tiful," he said, “beautiful." 'Ihe gramophone began to play some¬ 
thing from Samson and Delilah. “Ah, the fatal music," he said. 
“Eleven of the dock, ladies and gentlemen. Time, time.” “More 
poetry,” said the Welshman. “Time, ladies and gentlemen,” 
shouted the bartender, now becoming urgent. He rang a bell. 
“Eleven of the dock. All those who ’avcjomes, go ’ome. Off the 
premises, ladies and gentlemen. Time. Time." 
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£%> CHAPTER 27 

Changed Europe 


My husband joined me in London and we looked up our old 
friends. First, of course, the Meynells, who had lent us a cottage for 
our honeymoon, the most interesting as well as the kindest literary 
family in London, the center of hospitality for all visitors and 
known to countless poetry-loving Americans. Francis Thompson 
had been the laureate of the family; his poems had been dedicated 
to Wilfrid and Alice. Alice now—alas!—was dead. Of their children, 
Monica was not there, Monica of whom Thompson had written: 

I am but, my sweet, your foster lover, 

Knowing well when certain years are over 
You vanish from me to another. 

Thompson's godchild, since Sir Francis, of the Nonesuch Press, 
was absent also, but there was there beautiful Viola, of whom 
Thompson wrote: 

Wheeling angels, past espial, 

Danced her down with sound of viol; 

Wheeling angels, past espial, 

Descanting on "Viola." 

Now she was a writer, and after charming many men finally mar- 
- ried a simple Sussex farmer; there were Sylvia Lucas and her lovely 
daughters, Sylvia of whom Francis Thompson had written: 

O Spring's little children, more loud your lauds upraise, 

For this is even Sylvia with her sweet, feat ways! 

And Wilfrid, center of all, kind, gay, humorous as of old, welcom¬ 
ing every comer: how the Meynells had time for all their callers 
and guests I never could make out. 
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Then we saw Dr. Sigerson’s oriental-looking son-in-law, Clement 
Shorter, editor of the Sphere, and the persistent tracker down of 
Bronte lore, the Pruntys, as he called them; John Drinkwater and 
his violinist wife, Daisy Kennedy, who kept the stateliest house I 
have ever seen an author in; Emily Grigsby, an American who lived 
in an old, old cottage about an hour from London; she seemed to 
be straight out of the pages of a later Henry James novel. She had 
been well known in New York in the first decade or so of this 
century as a great enchantress; like all enchantresses she was kind 
and charming, and maybe she had been beautiful. She had many 
friends in txmdon among intellectuals who were devoted to her. 
Her malapropisms were delightful-lovely fantasies. “My mother 
insisted on calling me Emily,” she told us, “on account of my 
grandmother knowing Chaucer.” Evidently she had heard some of 
her literary friends speak of Palamon and Arcitc and Emelye. “You 
know,” she said, “Oscar Wilde read to me his ‘Ballad of Reading 
Goal.’ ” "Gaol,” with my mania for correcting people, I said. She did 
not notice the correction, but poured out another glass of Bollinger 
champagne. “I ordered this at the vineyard,” she said. “Urey 
called it Emily after me.” Then her wonderful necklace, she 
said, was given her by an “Indian chief” from East India—a real, 
ruling chief, she said. Emily Grisby was one of the most attractive 
women I have ever met, and I am sure that anybody who knew 
her can never forget that kind, simple, charming woman with 
her puzzled love for “the tilings of the mind” and her instinctive 
if not intellectual understanding of them. 

'Ilien we saw our musical friends, chief of all our old friend 
Arnold Bax, the composer who is now, as I write, Sir Arnold. He 
had lived in Dublin during our early married life and his; lie liked 
to spend months of every year in Ireland and had really two per¬ 
sonalities and two names: as Arnold Bax he was a well-known com¬ 
poser, as Dermot O’Byrne he wrote Irish short stories, poems, and 
plays, some of them extraordinarily good; the idiom he employed 
was that made famous by Synge and lady Gregory, a sort of literal 
translation from the Irish somewhat heightened. Some prosy purists 
objected to the style and would have preferred a flatter English, 
but actually it was the only medium for expressing a certain ex¬ 
travagant and fantastic Irish character, the type that Arnold gloried 
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in as did Synge and, to a less extent. Lady Gregory. While in Ire¬ 
land he spent some time in Irish-speaking districts and would come 
back with an extravagant vocabulary which he turned off on all his 
friends or in his short stories. The country and the people never 
lost their fascination for him, for there are some English to whom 
Ireland is like the romantic continuation of a fair, unfinished dream, 
as Sorrento was for Saintc-Beuve—“Sorrentc m’a rendu mon beau 
reve infini.” 

I do not remember whether it was on this or an occasion later 
that we first met T. S. Eliot. Ilis office was not far from the 
Thackeray Hotel, opposite the British Museum, where we used 
to stay, and we dropped in to see him. Though he was bom in St. 
Louis and was really very American, I do not think he could have 
spent his life in America. He was not in the least like any English¬ 
man I ever knew, yet that he was of clear English descent one 
could not but realize; one felt that England was his homeland; he 
needed it, not for his happiness, but to fulfill whatever dream of 
life he had. He must have been twenty-five or over when he settled 
in England, and that is really a rather late age for anybody educated 
in one continent to settle easily in another; that was my own age 
when I came to America, and I realize that it was a little too late 
for actual identification with American ways. However, I think it 
is probably different with expatriate Americans whom the longings 
for old cultures, long-developed civilizations, and the warm life of 
humanly fertilized soils drew to Europe. Nevertheless, Eliot looked 
a little alien in London; he was very carefully dressed, not in the 
ddgagd British manner, but in the deliberate American way; his 
handsome face and figure had not at all the British look; he seemed 
to be aware of his own alienness, for he told us of the remark of 
a French writer of immediate Amcrican-Spanish ancestry, “All of 
us bom in North or South America feel more at home with each 
other than we do with anybody in Europe,” I le seemed to quote 
this with approval and assent. 

We dined with him in a typical English restaurant, where in 
true British fashion we drank sherry before dinner and port after 
it—he loved the whole English civilization as did Elinor Wylie, 
and every custom belonging to it. His poetry, of course, puzzled 
the life out of some of the natives of the land he had adopted, but 
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others were its warm admirers, particularly that great friend of all 
poets and writers, Duly Ottolinc Morrell, who had a house near 
the British Museum and who also was one of our warm friends. 
She had been the intimate of many writers, especially of D. H. 
Lawrence. Snobbish as England is, or used to be, I have never been 
aware of any snobbery where art or artists arc concerned. Generally 
the higher the social circles, the less snobbery there was to be 
found, though sometimes pride of descent can make a man as 
much of a bounder as can snobbery. Lady Ottolinc, a Cavendish- 
Bentinck and the sister of a duke, had no snobbery at all, but 
she had an unprecedented humility before the practitioners of 
every art which made some of her less scrupulous novelist acquaint¬ 
ances write of her with mockery. “These fellows,” remarked James 
Stephens, also a friend and admirer of hers, “don’t often get the 
chance of patronizing a member of the ducal families; it is a sort 
of inverted snobbery on their part.” Once when I told her in a 
puzzled way ol bow badly I had been treated by people for whose 
welfare I had exerted myself to the utmost, she exclaimed, “I 
thought I alone had such experiences.” And her husband, Philip 
Morrell, broke in, “Von couldn’t have had such experiences as Otto- 
line. Ottolinc is like a little dog that runs after a carriage and, 
trying to keep up with it, gets entangled in the wheels.” He said 
this sadly, fur he did not approve of all of Ottolinc’s friends, some 
of whom could be quite patronizing to him and did xrot realize 
that the beautiful country house that several of them described 
in their books was his and not an inheritance of Ottoline’s. 

Certainly Philip was overshadowed by his fascinating and sym¬ 
pathetic wife, but' in his own right he was a distinguished person, 
lie had been a well known member of the House of Commons; he 
was one of those Englishmen whose thoughts and activities are 
deeply concerned with freedom and belonged to that group whose 
mouthpiece was the old London Nation under the editorship of 
Massingham, with Hemy Nevinson as his right-hand man. They 
arc all dead as I write this, both the Nation group and the Morrells, 
and there are none to take their places: they were part of the de¬ 
light of visiting I xiudou, Philip was a fine political historian, and 
it is a great pity he has not left more books behind him. Perhaps 
he was too much the Englishman not to be impressed by the 
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Cavendish-Bentinck connection and by William of Orange, a hero 
of Ottoline’s. The Bentincks had come over from Holland with 
William of Orange, who had given a great estate to the founder 
of the English branch of the family, and the two branches still 
kept close connections. 

The last time we were ever to see the Morrells together was on 
a later visit of ours to Paris—some years later—when Ottoline 
wrote from the Bentinck place in Holland to tell us they would be 
in Paris and at a hotel near us. .They arrived very gay and full of 
entertaining stories. The Dutch Bentincks had given shelter to 
Kaiser Wilhelm the Second after the first World War, and at this 
period he was living near them in Doom. The Morrells had been 
traveling around Europe with suitcases, staying in simple hotels, 
and on arriving at the Bentincks’ were sartorially unprepared for 
the announcement that the former Kaiser was coming to dinner. I 
suppose they managed to borrow some garments for the occasion. 
They were bowled over when the old gentleman arrived in state 
like a ruling monarch, with gentlemen in waiting, outriders, and 
trumpeters who announced his arrival. He must have known the 
Morrells before from the account they gave of his greeting them. 
At dinner they were discussing English politics, and at mention 
of one incident the Kaiser exclaimed, “Ha! What would Grand- 
mama think of that?" The tone must have been faintly satiric, 
or the remark a family joke, for Philip told us that he didn’t at 
first grasp that the Kaiser meant his own grandmother. Queen 
Victoria. The Morrells recalled that Wilhelm was just as much 
English as Edward the Seventh and that in speaking English he 
had less of a German accent. One gathered that the loss of his 
throne had not depressed him too greatly, and he played happily 
at the king-emperor business in Doom without the appurtenances 
of empire and palaces. The Morrells’ amused account gave me, more 
than anything I heard or read could have done, the sense that 
kings and courts were really fantasies translated into action. The 
Kaiser could go on with the fantasy without the responsibility or 
the labor of being a ruler, the only thing lacking being public in¬ 
terest in the spectacle which in the time we had entered was better 
done by the cinema. The old popular delight in royal personages 
and their doings was becoming transferred to movie actors and 
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actresses. I was never to see the Morrells together again, for, a few 
years later, just as we arrived in London from America, looking 
forward to seeing her, Ottolinc died. I think she will live in memoirs 
because she had the personality, appearance, and interests that 
make a character for the memoir writers, and she knew very many 
of the writing trade. 


n 

On this first return to Europe from America, although we went 
to Paris partly to see fames Joyce, my husband’s old Dublin 
friend, it happened that we missed him; he was, as his French 
friends said, eu voyage. His Ulysses, circulated widely in some 
countries, kept out of others by censorship, was just then a world 
sensation. Tins work was so new in concept, in technique, in 
matter, in everything, that few readers at the time really compre¬ 
hended it. It was, among other things, an application in fiction 
of all the new ideas concerning the subconscious. Mrs. Bloom’s 
monologue at the end of the book follows the technique of an 
actual psychoanalysis where the patient lies on a couch and lets 
his or her mind flow out in words without any inhibitions or logical 
direction. About this monologue the psychoanalyst, C. G. Jung, 
wrote to him in very Teutonic English, “I think the devil’s grand¬ 
mother knows as much about the psychology of a woman—I don’t. 
... It is a string of psychological peaches.” 

Ulysses was without any guideposts for the reader, and to this 
clay I find it difficult to convince myself that anyone unfamiliar 
with the life and topography of Dublin can really understand it. 
Joyce himself doubted if any such person could, though he might 
get a good deal of it. It is one of the most local books in the 
world, with all sorts of local and topical references and local and 
topical jokes familiar to Joyce’s generation of Dubliners. Most of 
the English reviewers and some of the American ones had no 
notion of what it was all about. In America the reviews of three 
bright young critics of the jxriotl that Joyce liked were Edmund 
Wilson’s in the New Republic, then edited by Herbert Croly, 
Gilbert Sddes's in the Nation, edited by Oswald Garrison Villard, 
and mine in the Ereeman, edited by Albert Jay Nock, with Van 
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Wyck Brooks as literary editor. Brooks was absent at the time of 
publication, so my review went in to Nock. He bogged at printing 
the opening lines, a harmless enough sentence to the effect that in 
the next couple of decades from that time (1922), many books 
would be published on Joyce and Ulysses. He wrote me an annoyed 
letter saying that he was deleting these lines, as they would be an 
exaggeration if applied to Cervantes or Tolstoy on the publication 
of any of their work. But later he was fond of publicly quoting 
a version of my opening sentence and of saying how right I had 
been. 

I had known Joyce only by sight in Dublin, but he sent me a 
cable on the publication of my review. Now, as we arrived in Paris, 
hearing from Miss Beach, he telegraphed from Italy asking us to 
wait for his return, but as we were due in the Hawaiian Islands 
in a few weeks we could not stay. There was in Paris the one who 
might be regarded as the greatest promoter of Joyce’s work, and 
indeed of all modem work, that fantastic and remarkable man, 
Ezra Pound. Before anybody else, and when Joyce could not find 
a publisher, Pound gauged correctly the value and uniqueness of his 
work. He had fought tooth and nail for the publication of Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man; he fought equally hard, but in vain, 
for a publisher for Ulysses, which finally was brought out by two 
Paris women booksellers, Sylvia Beach and Adrienne Monnier, both 
brilliant and accomplished and the friends of every important 
writer in Paris, native or foreign. Their bookshops in the Rue de 
l’Oddon were opposite each other, and if one crossed from one to 
the other a few times a week one encountered nearly every well- 
known figure in the literary world, such as Joyce or Paul Valdry 
in deep conversation with Sylvia Beach, the Frenchman more talka¬ 
tive than the Irishman. Andrd Gidc in Adrienne Monnicr’s, talking 
gravely of the dedication of Joyce to his work. For many years 
both women worked steadfastly for Joyce and his renown; they 
organized a French translation of Ulysses worked on by several 
collaborators. I was present in the spring of 1931 at a reading of 
this before a literary gathering in Adrienne’s bookshop, but in 
spite of the efforts expended on it, the translation did not seem 
to me to be very satisfactory. 

Ezra Pound was a longer-time expatriate from America than T. 
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S. Eliot, and a far more convinced one. He had by this time like¬ 
wise expatriated himself from England, where he had become a 
trifle unpopular, and was now on the verge of expatriating himself 
from France. “One has to keep going east,’’ he said to us, “to keep 
one’s mind alive," and at the same time he announced that there 
was not a soul on the banks of the Thames who knew anything 
about anything. Unlike Flint, he had a pronounecd American 
accent of the middle western provenance, and in spite of the ducal 
Renaissance beard would have passed anywhere as a slightly ec¬ 
centric middle western professor. In London at the beginning of 
his career he had attached himself to the Irish Literary Society or 
to its meeting rooms anti became such an intimate friend and 
helper of Yeats that he conducted a portion of Yeats’s corre¬ 
spondence and business affairs. The connection between them was 
not easy to understand, but Yeats dedicated a book to him, A 
Packet for Ezra Pound, and to his dying day was attached to him 
in spite of an impatient characterization of him in a letter to Lady 
Gerald Wellesley (Dorothy Wellesley) as an American professor. 

At this period, Pound and his young wife, an Englishwoman, 
the daughter of Yeats’s great friend. Mrs. Shakespeare, were living 
on the left bank and seemed to be rlu: center of a group of Amer¬ 
ican writers and journalists. Ezra insisted on taking us to a lecture 
by Lincoln Steffens on Soviet Russia, the Russia of Lenin, in the 
apartment of one of his friends. Tire lecture seemed to me of an 
appalling dreariness, and I .rated being dragged to it, with all the 
interesting things in Paris one could go to. But Ezra listened to 
it with rapt attention, his eyes glued to the speaker’s face, the very 
type of a young man m search of an ideology, except that he was 
not so very young. I le seemed to have an intense interest in new 
political and economic ideas, and after Steffens was finished he rose 
to his feet and started talking about the Douglas plan, to which 
he h-d tried to convert Arthur Griffith and through him the new 
Irish state. I le had begun the writing of those letters of his to every 
prime minister in Europe on this subject . Maybe if they had listened 
to him it might have done something for Europe; at least it couldn t 
have done as much harm as the ideas that the prime ministers them¬ 
selves cherished, A little later he was ter interest Yeats, who liked 
everything that had the appearance of intellectual disciplines, m 
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aspects of the fascist state which, in spite of everything, had a 
romantic attraction for some people, especially a ceitain type of 
artist. Later I was not surprised to hear of Ezra's attachment of 
Italian fascism, though he was strongly anti German, lie liked to 
be mixed up in everything that was going on around him, and some 
time before this, when there was an Irish race convention in Paris, 
he got into that, too. 

The comedy side of this convention seemed to have impressed 
the French more than its serious side, which represented an attempt 
to bring together divergent Irish opinions so as to make use of the 
fruits of the revolution. With all their humor, the people of my 
race can, in assembly, khavc mote humor lessly ami absurdly than 
any other race in the wide world, 'lire organizers had the idea of 
fishing up well known Continentals ot Irish ancestry, descendants 
of the princely families banished, or that had tied from Ireland 
after one or another of the disastrous fights for freedom. 'Ibis re¬ 
sulted in the assembly king preskied met by a Spanish grandee, 
the Duke of Tehran, a descendant of the (J'i krmells of Titeonnel. 
Ilis grandeeship I rad harelv concealed his boredom with the whole 
business; it was said that he sank into a state of somnolence from 
time to time, to wake up when a pul tv woman rose to say some¬ 
thing. Ezra, of course, was present, ostmtmg Yeats, who knew only 
English. There were speeches in inditleuart French, and one of the 
delegates delivered an address in that language concocted for 
him, it was reported, fry Kara. This had happened some time before, 
hut it was still the talk of unions i in h*. in Fairs. The audience, 
particularly lire French portion thereof, hid bran sometimes a bit 
uncertain as to what tongue they were being addresser! in, thinking 
it might he the very best Spanish of T» tuan, 

After hearing the Steffens lecture about the new world that was 
being made for us, I promptly accepted an invitation from another 
guest "to view one of the ancient monuments of Farts," to wit- 
Sarah Bernhardt in a new play, ft was not mm h mote than a decade 
since I had seen Sarah irt Dublin in Macterlim k\ Pelltsiv and Mcli- 
sandc, playing the mk: of Pdkas to Mrs. Fat Campbell's Mdli- 
sande, but in the meantime there had been war*;, the overthrow of 
kings and emperors, pulitkal revolutions, artistic revolutions, 
Proust, Joyce—and Bernhardt did mdml sectu to be from a long 
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way back, from the horse-drawn carriage and gaslit-street period. 
I was so forcibly impressed by the fact that she was a figure out of 
another world, another sort of civilization, with another ideal of 
art, that the play itself, which was certainly not good, almost failed 
to register. As a student 1 had seen her as Hamlet in a few scenes 
without thinking it in the least preposterous that she should play 
a male role, because in my youth we accepted with faith everything 
that Sarah did on the stage, but now seeing this old woman with 
an artificial leg essay the part of a young man gave me a sort of 
psychic shock, and I cannot remember any other figure in the cast 
or even much about the play. It was a piece called La Gloiie, by 
the younger Rostand, and was all about a young man overshadowed 
by his father’s greatness. I suppose it was really L’Aiglon at three 
or four removes. 

Sarah’s movements, when she did move, had, naturally, no spon¬ 
taneity or agility; she kept seated a good deal, though for one 
lengthy scene 1 remember she stood before the portrait of the young 
man’s father delivering a long-winded speech with great fervor and 
much gesture, sinking at the end of it with a sob to the ground. It 
added to all the other impressions I was receiving on this visit to 
Europe that the world we had known was passing away—the dingy 
little theater, Sarah’s head and profile as she faced the portrait 
speaking the conventional French verse. In a long entr’acte I took 
stock of the audience, listening to their remarks, and noting that 
it was composed of people of a generation or even of two genera¬ 
tions back; they were all out of Sarah’s past, and they eagerly dis¬ 
cussed the performance, comparing it with other performances of 
hers. As often since, I was struck by the fact that the French expect 
artifice and what we might call unreality in the theater, and so 
could forget that a woman was playing the role of a man, an old 
crippled woman playing the role of a young man; it was a role like 
any other, and what they watched was the art with which it was 
played. Bernhardt was really part of their lives and of that wonder¬ 
ful French memory in which a place is kept for everyone who 
expresses the spirit of Franco, of what our friend Jules Bois called 
I’idic franjaisc, as Sarah over and over again had expressed it. 

When we saw the French people we had known before the 
war, a few of whom had been students in Dublin in my time, we 
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found the French of our own age disillusioned, somewhat dis¬ 
traught people, disillusioned with the war, not very hopeful about 
their own future. Men who had been distinguished officers, holding 
important army posts, were turned back into civilian life and to 
prosy ill-paying jobs such as insurance clerks, small civil servants, 
workers in offices. Some had been wounded and had lost the zest for 
life; in the streets one met more frequently than in London les 
grands blessds, men who had lost a leg or an arm; most pitiful of 
all were the war-blinded, sad-faced men led around usually by a 
devoted woman; the scars, the memories of war were recent. There 
was even then a general disgust with the Third Republic; in some 
way it did not seem to represent the people but to be a kind of im¬ 
position that they barely tolerated. Gay Paris was not so gay for 
the natives; the franc had been devaluated, savings were worth 
almost nothing; the money the people had put into Russian bonds 
had vanished with Imperial Russia. But foreigners were gaily romp¬ 
ing around Montmartre or Montparnasse, getting astronomical 
francs for their dollars or pounds. In the apartment of a Sorbonnc 
professor we met a couple of Germans, and they told us of the wild 
fantastic gaiety that was reigning in Berlin, which was also full of 
foreigners, getting even more astronomical marks for their various 
moneys. One of the Germans was going to America to teach in a 
college; I told him about Ezra Pound’s saying, "One has to keep 
going east.” “No,” said the Sorbonnc professor, “one has to keep 
going west; as a start I’m going to Ireland myself, then to South 
America.” The exodus from Europe was beginning. I found myself 
leaving without tears, looking forward W America and my Ameri¬ 
can friends. But the journey ahead of us was long; after crossing the 
Atlantic and a hasty meeting with our friends in New York, we 
would have to cross the American continent and half the Pacific 
to Hawaii, and whether this was going west or east, I really did not 
know. 
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CHAPTER 28 
Hawaiian Interlude 


For the second time, in our lives we disembarked in New York, 
this time with something of a sense of home-returning. We were 
met at the boat by our friend Lloyd Morris and his delightful 
mother, who later gathered together many of our friends to give 
us what they called a welcome-home party—Flinor Wylie, Bill 
Benet, Kdwin Arlington Robinson, Jules Bois, Herbert and Jean 
Gorman. Then there was a send-off party given us by Edgar and 
Leonora Speyer. 

Once more we hade our friends good-by and started across the 
continent for Sun Francisco to get the boat for Honolulu. As we 
stepped on the 1’acifie liner the Orient confronted us; the deck 
hands, the stewards, were all Chinese, so numerous that we each 
seemed to have a personal attendant: evidently they were all of the 
coolie class and seemed starved and undersized, 'lire boat, like a 
Europe bound boat, had among the passengers a multitude of 
buyers who talked continuously about the goods and products of 
the Orient; Tokyo and Peking in their minds had the place that 
Paris and Vienna had for those on the Atlantic ships, 'lire women 
buyers had gorgeous jade necklaces and bracelets and occasionally 
wore as wraps on deck wonderfully embroidered mandarin coats. 
On New Year’s I )ay we were midway across the Pacific, and at the 
special dinner a United States senator on board made a speech 
about Abraham Lincoln. For the first time f came up against the 
southern diehard enmity to the Yankee. The handsome southern 
woman at our table who was making a voyage round the world 
bridled up and then burst out in passionate indignation: “A little 
less about Abe Lincoln and something more about Jefferson Davis 
would be a help. Abe Lincoln was the worst American that ever 
was.” I was astounded at the conviction she showed; she followed 
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it up by speaking of her son in these terms, "If Ed ever marries a 
Yankee, I’ll die.” An incident of another kind on the boat has al¬ 
ways remained in my memory. A relative of Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son’s wife talked to us about the Stevensons’ living in Hawaii. “She 
treated her first husband badly,” this woman told us. “lie tried to 
do everything for her; she was crazy to be an artist, and he saved 
up and sent her to Paris to study. But all that led to was that she 
met Stevenson and dropped her husband. There was no poetic 
justice in it at all,” she went on, “for she and Stevenson were very 
happy and had the admiration of the world. The other poor man 
just sank out of sight.” 

The voyage from San Francisco was about as long as that from 
New York to a European port, and the queer roll of the Pacific 
was really more sickening than the wild Atlantic waves, because 
there seemed to be no letup in the physical malaise. The oriental 
staff waiting on us with ceremony were silent and remote, very un¬ 
like the chatty fellows on Atlantic liners, and this made the trip 
seem longer. At last, one bright morning when we came on deck 
we saw the islands rise out of the sea, mountains, lovely, gilt with 
sunshine, exotic, yet vaguely disappointing, as all things looked 
forward to are when reached. Later, on the pilot boat there came 
to meet us a deputation who, entering the dining room where we 
were at breakfast, greeted us in Hawaiian and English and placed 
his round our necks with a grave “Aloha,” which can mean so 
many things from "welcome” to “farewell,” as we were to discover. 

Wc were escorted to our temporary abode, a small cottage on the 
grounds of a school outside Honolulu, not far from the famous 
Bishop Museum, where my husband was to work on the legends. 
Here we were greeted by another deputation and driven around to 
see the sights. Worn out by weeks of traveling and my usual chronic 
anemia, I nearly succumbed to exhaustion and must have seemed 
morose and stupid to our kind hostess. What struck me almost 
immediately was that I Iawaiian patriotism and pride of birthright 
were not limited to the Polynesian population, but were quite 
widespread among those Americans and Europeans whose families 
had been about a century on the islands. 'Ihe next thing that struck 
me was a sort of anti-Americanism, an antagonism not unlike the 
feeling against the British in Ireland. This varied in strength from 
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a mild resentment to downright hatred, and this was not lessened 
by the presence of the American army and navy, some members of 
which, especially on Saturday nights after potations of oklehao, 
could be as recklessly unpleasant as military anywhere. We were 
told right away more than our minds could take in of the grievances 
of Polynesians and of the frightfulncss of some Iiaoles or white 
people, and about the descendants of the missionaries grabbing the 
wealth of the islands. We, as people bom in Ireland under the 
domination of England, were supposed to have an inside under¬ 
standing of such matters. But we soon found that certain of the de¬ 
scendants of the missionaries were passionately Hawaiian, had been 
against the annexation by America and had favored the continua¬ 
tion of the native monarchy, and were devoted to what members 
of the royal family who remained. In spite of the fact that some of 
their descendants became cxploitcering industrialists, the first mis¬ 
sionaries were men and women of very high character, Their de¬ 
scendants with whom we became friends, like the Judds and the 
Emersons, had the same high character and the same devotion 
to duty. 

The native I Iawaiian population were dusky-skinned, with a com¬ 
plexion like some Hindoos I have known; they were often, espe¬ 
cially the high-caste men and women, very tall, very large people, 
quite the largest members of the human race I have ever seen. They 
had intermarried a good deal with the whites, or Caucasians, as they 
were called, and some of those of mixed stock had the outstanding 
missionary names. 

Some days after our arrival the governor of the islands, Governor 
Farrington, gave a reception for us in the official palace, one of the 
residences of the native royal family. 'Ihis as a democratic function 
could hardly be surpassed, for there were no invitations, there being 
simply a proclamation by the governor to the effect that there 
would he a reception for the pet who had come to put Hawaiian 
legends into shape and for his wife—so that anybody who felt like 
putting on his or her best clothes proceeded to the palace to take 
a look at us. As we stood in line with the governor and his wife, an 
impressive company of various national descents, eastern and west¬ 
ern, entered. Among the firsteomers were tall old Hawaiian ladies 
in the long nightdress-like garment called a holoku in which the 
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first missionaries insisted on clothing the native women who wer 
not by nature much inclined to cover their nakedness. As the tal 
women entered, those who had been court ladies in King Kala 
kaua’s palace, who were descended from the high chiefs and wer 
themselves known as high chief esses, began to chant the moles 
the name songs of their ancestors, giving salutation to the portrai 
of the King. In comparison with these women in their straight Ion; 
gannents, with the whale- or shark-tooth necklaces that were tin 
badge of their high descent, most of the whites present locket 
small, colorless, and insignificant. 'Ihey stirred in me some racia 
memories of Irish chiefs who had had their own hards and harper 
and chants not so unlike the name songs that now overwhelmec 
me with their strangeness and their poignancy. 


'Hie last king had been named Kalakaua, but the earlier king 
had been called Kamchameha, from the first warrior Ilawaiiai 
chief who had made himself king of the eight islands and imposcc 
government and laws on the people. This first Kamchameha was; 
great general and a great person; the story of his rise, his reign, anc 
how he made a kingdom of the islands is very much of the sam< 
pattern as that of the early European conquerors and rulers. II< 
knew that the marauding whites were more advanced than tin 
Ilawaiians in material equipment, and he determined to lam 
everything he could from them—-how to build ships, use guns, anc 
make tools. When it suited him he made a couple of whites froir 
an expeditionary ship members of his council. 'Ihe Kamehamch: 
dynasty were real rulers, able, intelligent, liberal, and receptive ir 
spite of the belief in their divine ancestry on which their powci 
was based. 

The missionaries who arrived at the time of the rise of tin 
Kamchameha dynasty did a great deal for the native people ir 
many ways. However, even after a hundred years of Christianity 
I noticed that some of those I met had a lingering devotion tc 
Madame Pole, the volcano goddess, and to some of her traditiona, 
rites. The Ilawaiians did not seem to me very different froir 
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Europeans of the same social grades: the rich were like the rich, 
the poor like the poor Europeans, except that they had somewhat 
different habits of living. The missionaries who found them living 
in grass huts showed them how to build timber houses on the New 
England model; they tried to improve their health, which had 
broken down under the impact of the white sailors with different 
diseases—in fact the whole story of the New England missionaries 
is one of great self-sacrifice, hard work, exhausting pioneering labors, 
and much responsibility, 'they got the language into written form, 
opened schools, built churches, created with their limited resources 
medical centers. Soon their descendants became a Hawaiian aristoc¬ 
racy, some of them with the highest qualities of a functioning 
aristocracy. Frankly, I do not know how this could have been 
helped. 'Ihe missionaries must have been of a very vigorous stock, 
and it is probably true that their vigorous descendants who had no 
taste for missioneering could not very well help becoming rich in 
such a naturalty rich country. All they had to do, their apologizers 
told 11s, was to organize the growing business of Hawaii, and for a 
naturally pioneering people this was in the day’s work. As for my¬ 
self, 1 thought of the history of the country I was bom in and how 
easily some such explanation could have been made for the in¬ 
vaders and exploiters who grabbed the richest lands. 

We were called on by a great many people, Hawaiians, half 
Ilawaiians, haoles, and even Chinese and Japanese. There were so 
many Japanese that one might easily imagine the islands to be 
Japanese; they had been admitted in large numbers to work in the 
sugar cane and pineapple plantations because the native Ilawaiians, 
small fanners and fishermen by tradition, could not be got to work 
in gangs. There were a great many Chinese also, and though they 
were less assertive than the Japanese, neither race seemed to have 
any of that subservience so common among poorer Europeans be¬ 
fore their "superiors.” 'though the Japanese were employed to do 
the domestic work in the houses of the well-to-do, they had little 
of the domestic servant mentality: in fact the women were on a 
very easy footing with their mistresses. 

'Ihe whites occupied the dominant position in the islands, and 
some of them, male and female, were like the soldier in Kipling’s 
poem who liked to be "where there ain’t no ten commandments.” 
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The dazzling sun, the tropical flowers, fruits, and trees, banjoes, 
ukuleles, and hulas, the moon over the Pali, went to their heads; 
they went in for what they called “having a good time,” which for 
the whites in tropical countries means having a reckless time. 
Although it was during Prohibition, there was in profusion a 
Japanese liquor, sake, distilled from rice, and another, oklehao, 
distilled from the ti plant. At the time I was no alcohol drinker, 
so I cannot experimentally describe these drinks, but from their 
visible effects on Saturday nights on members of the American 
forces I should say they had considerable potency. As for ourselves, 
we never went into a Hawaiian house in search of native lore with¬ 
out being offered one of them. 

My husband worked at the Bishop Museum, where he had access 
to the collections of native literature which had been assembled 
and translated by scholars both of pure native descent and of lmole 
descent. In the mornings we took lessons in I lawaiian, and while 
we did not spend long enough in the islands to acquire much pro¬ 
ficiency in the language, we got to know enough to be able to make 
out what was said to us and to read some of the poetry. The very 
fact of being able to do tins, even in an elementary way, gave us an 
insight into the character of this strange and isolated people such 
as we could have got in no other way. 'Ihis was true of my husband 
more than of myself, because he kept working at the native litera¬ 
ture with native scholars beside him all the time. 

In these warm islands it was surprising how much of the poetry 
was about the rain and cold, and surprising how much of it was ro¬ 
mantic. I had often heard that romantic love was a comparatively 
recent European development, but in Hawaiian we found touch¬ 
ing romantic love poetry. The very first piece of I lawaiian I found 
myself able to read was an enchanting love poem made up of the 
tiniest words put together with a mixture of shyness and artfulness 
by some lovelorn girl. Parch stanza had a refrain, “I ku anu c,” 
meaning “from the cold”: 

I call on you, C) dear one, 

Breast so cold, so cold. 

Oh, how cold the nightfall! 

I ku arm c. 
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How very cold the wind is, 

'Hie raindrops and the dew, 

Bodies have to shiver— 

I ku anu c! 

and then there is this insinuating last stanza: 

What if we two clasp 
Arms around each other, 

So we may not feel 
Wind or rain or dew? 

What I reproduce in English is ponderous in comparison with the 
Hawaiian, with words like the notes of a bird. That we understood 
the language to some extent, and so could make out part of what 
people were saying to us, made the Hawaiians more friendly to 
us. 'Hiough a suspicion grew on me that many of the real natives 
long since had ceased to be really friendly with the newcomers or 
the visitors to the islands. 

I visited only the larger islands like Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, Kauai, 
but my husband went to nearly all the others, including the leper 
island, Molokai—though he did not go to the settlement—being 
indefatigable in digging into native lore and native life. As a young 
man in Ireland he had been conditioned into just such studies, 
loved them, and developed a strong admiration for the Hawaiian 
race and its historical characters. While he was on other islands I 
stayed in Honolulu with Mrs. Julie Judd Swanzy, a missionary de¬ 
scendant whose family had held high office under the native rulers; 
some of her family had married Hawaiians; the services of her 
family and their connections gave her a special place in Hawaiian 
life. I have seldom met a more intellectually gifted woman or one 
with more of a sense of responsibility to her native land, which, of 
course, to her was Hawaii. She had married an Irishman from 
Dublin, and we knew some of his family. She had such a place 
and was of such a type as were the grand duchesses in European 
countries. I cannot imagine a more delightful way of living than 
was hers, but I doubt if anyone will be in such a position again any¬ 
where in the world. 

Her chief residence was in the hills just above Honolulu, quite 
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near the town, a house surrounded by porches and wonderful 
tropical gardens with a pool of the bluest water I ever saw. Her 
house was furnished mostly with oriental pieces—Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, with some Filipino—and for sheer comfort and delightful¬ 
ness it could not be surpassed by any house in the world. 'Hie large 
bedrooms opened on huais on which one could stroll in the mild 
air at any hour of the night or day; the softly walking, attentive 
oriental sonants who had their own quarters in a sort of compound 
outside the house were not in the least servile, but quite chummy 
and very anxious to tell me all about themselves; at least the women 
were. Every morning the Japanese maid who brought me up my 
breakfast told me the latest developments in her troubles with her 
husband, her common-law husband he would be designated in the 
U.S. for, as she explained, she had not been united with him in 
court. He had now taken on a concubine, but that, actually, was 
not what she objected to; it was that he had possession of their 
joint savings, and she was invoking the law to get her share out of 
him. How alike the human race is all over! For I encountered ex¬ 
actly similar situations in {'’ranee, where, though the marriage tic 
among working people is generally lasting, it is frequently sancti¬ 
fied by neither law nor religion; it is a private matter between them 
as it was with the Japanese maid and her husband. I Icr marriage or 
union or whatever it might be called had been a friendly arrange¬ 
ment with no grand emotions involved, and what she was con¬ 
cerned with was a business arrangement abend possessions. She was 
a little inclined to call the new female in her place a lmssy or some 
Japanese equivalent, but she was free from any devastating feelings 
about her. She asked for everybody’s advice as to what she should 
do to get her savings back. Under exactly the same circumstances 
in France, several times I have tried to give advice—mes economics, 
madamc —il a pris mes Economies. In Franco before the latest 
World War, even with a legal standing a wife had no right to her 
own savings. 

In addition to her spacious house in Honolulu, Mrs. Swanzy had, 
as was fairly customary, a mountain house and a beach house, 'Ihe 
mountain house, to which one drove slowly up the side of a moun¬ 
tain, was something like a hunting lodge, which, when I Ionolulu 
became too warm, she or her family inhabited. It was simply and 
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picturesquely furnished like a Swiss chalet except that it had a 
loneliness that no house in Europe could have; it had the loneliness 
inherent in new or comparatively newly inhabited countries. The 
same could be said of her beautiful beach house by the blue waters 
of the Pacific, in spite of the fact that everything around it was tran¬ 
quil, tropical, colorful and gay, and, on first acquaintance, enchant¬ 
ing. But the dust of dead men had not for thousands of years en¬ 
riched the earth as it had Europe's, nor had the emotions of men 
about it during long generations been put into verse or paint and 
canvas or into symphonies—the chronicle of human emotions and 
dreams had not been ample enough. 

This strange loneliness or emptiness was even greater when we 
stayed in a real Polynesian village on the large island, Hawaii. Tire 
capital of this lovely island is Hilo; I remember it rained there 
every day, a mild rain called in the native poetry “the little rain of 
Hilo . . . where the rain walks softly through the lehua trees.” 
Shortly after our arrival at the hotel in Hilo we were called upon by 
a Hawaiian dignitary, a very large man even for a Hawaiian, carry¬ 
ing a huge shiny paper umbrella. My husband, known already in 
the native language as the haku-mele mai Ilclani, the poet from Ire¬ 
land, had wandered out to see some storytellers whose addresses 
had been given him, so he was not present at the conversation be¬ 
tween myself and the visitor, though I think lie would have enjoyed 
it. The visitor was learned in native lore, but not in that of other 
countries, though his English was good and fluent. He told me 
that when he heard the name of the hakiwnele as one who could 
make the Hawaiian tales into English, he went to the library and 
asked for some of his books. One in particular he liked, The Adven¬ 
tures of Odysseus and the Tale of Troy, because the stories in it of 
great chiefs and waniois and voyagers so much resembled the 
traditional l lavvaiian legends. So he advised everybody to the effect 
that the man who knew all that was the very man Hawaii needed 
for its tales, and he was sure his advice had influenced the legisla¬ 
ture. Unnecessarily perhaps I entered into a lengthy explanation 
that the Odyssey was really written by a Greek haku-mele by the 
name of I lomer who had lived long ago on islands not perhaps so 
unlike these Pacific islands, and that the present haku-mele had 
simply made a version of Homer’s moolclo. He put me a question: 
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would the Hawaiian book produced by the haku-mdc be as good as 
Homer’s? I dodged the question, but said it might inspire some 
future Kanaka haku-mdc to wander from island to island the way 
Homer did and put down in one great inch the high deeds of the 
gods and great chiefs of his race. He nodded, for his mind was quick 
and artistic. 

When the haku-mdc finally turned up, flushed and enthusiastic 
after his visit to old Ilawaiians who had recited poems, our caller 
greeted him a little distantly, his mind perhaps alienated on dis¬ 
covering that he had not really composed the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Wc asked our caller’s advice about living in a native vil¬ 
lage, and he thought our choice of the remote village of Kalapana 
a good one; there were no whites, and nobody, he believed, was 
Americanized or knew any English, except the children. On this 
account he advised us to take with us someone who knew both 
English and Hawaiian to act as interpreter, but we had already ar¬ 
ranged for this and were taking with us a man of American descent 
who knew the Hawaiian language and lore better than any except 
the most learned of the scholars. 


ra 

Some days later we set out for Kalapana early in the morning in 
the usual softly falling rain of Hilo. Just outside Hilo the inevitable 
sugar cane came into view, but there were long stretches of land 
which the lava flow had rendered incapable of cultivation. As we 
went along we dropped into some of the Hawaiian houses, and the 
people, gladly enough, chanted melcs and danced hulas very dif¬ 
ferent from the stage hula familiar in the United States. Where the 
smaller houses near Hilo had all a New England look no matter 
who lived in them, the larger ones had a British atmosphere; a 
great many were doubtless inhabited by British plantation man¬ 
agers. The humbler plantation workers were mostly Japanese who 
occupied tiny, dismal-looking shacks, all clustered together. After 
a couple of hours we reached, not our destination, but a sort of 
encampment village called Pahoa, which in itself and its environ¬ 
ment seemed to be entirely inhabited by oriental plantation 
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workers. It was of a surpassing ugliness, as almost all ephemeral and 
makeshift things arc. This village looked as if it had grown up over¬ 
night in the midst of cane fields, and though, perhaps, it was no 
worse than some of the coal-mining towns of Wales or Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the contrast with the bright sunshine and the exotic beauty 
of the islands made it look simply outrageous. 

Wc had brought no provisions of any kind with us, and this was 
a great mistake, because even a thermos flask of coffee would have 
made our subsequent experiences easier. It was lunchtime when 
we got to this plantation village, and finding that one of the dingy 
oriental stores had “Restaurant” written in English on the window, 
we went in. Inside were several bare wooden tables, and in the 
center of each was a bowl of brown plantation sugar, a bottle of 
sauce, and a salt shaker, signs that haole civilization had penetrated 
this far. In a room off the main room wc could sec a large stove on 
which a Chinese was frying chunks of beef. A Japanese with a 
khaki helmet, heavy shoes, and leggings entered after us and called 
out in English to the Chinese, “What is there to eat?” “Rice, steak, 
ham, and eggs." I le ordered steak and rice; evidently the sinister- 
looking chunks of beef were called steak. Wc perceived by the 
sartorial getup of the Japanese that he was no mere plantation 
worker but an overseer of some kind. We spoke to him about the 
village and the neighborhood around. lie answered shortly and 
assertively, and though we did not ask the question, he informed us 
that the Japanese represented more than half the population of 
Hawaii. 'Ihe Japanese assertiveness may have been dislikable to an 
extent, yet I accorded it an unwilling admiration. Some of their 
newspapers expressed their minds on all matters relating to the 
American government of Hawaii, in which the Japanese had no 
voice, with, to some people, revolting boldness. The overseer 
tossed a sentence at us now and again as he ate an enormous plate 
of the fried beef, which he covered with a sauce from the bottle; 
then he swallowed almost whole a small pie, followed by a lump 
of cheese. “Very Americanized, truly," observed our companion. 
The beef we eschewed and ordered ham and eggs. The two men of 
our party ate it to a finish, hut I, after watching the Chinese pre¬ 
pare the food and erst the bread, wandered forth in search of 
oranges and found in a stare a pineapple, which was just handed to 
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me for the asking withqjut pay. Until you eat a pineapple in Hawaii 
you don’t know what a fresh pineapple is. 

We drove out of the village and into the most mysterious kind of 
country along a road of hardened lava, with seas of hardened lava 
each side of us stretching from the mountains to the sea. We had 
in our notebook the names of two well-to-do Hawaiian families of 
mixed missionary descent whom we called on in this wilderness. 
The first we found unresponsive, but the second greeted us with 
charming hospitality and gave us excellent tea and sandwiches. Tire 
house was not unlike that of an Irish squireen, with the same sort 
of furniture and the same sort of family heirlooms, even to the 
spinet against the wall, lire man of the house had a pride in both 
races from which he sprang, pride in his Hawaiian relics and in his 
New England furniture which, a hundred years before, had been 
brought by his missionary ancestors in a sailing ship around the 
Horn. Our hostess, who was either British or American, wondered 
why we wanted to go for a stay in Kalapana; to drive there, look 
around, was one thing, but to stay ... She did not believe that any¬ 
body there had any beds or bed linen, and she, personally, had 
never heard of any Jiaole woman who had spent even one night in 
Kalapana. Our hostess was a cultivated and intellectual woman, 
and I did not know how she was able to stand the isolation. After 
we left this house, the road and the land we traveled through be¬ 
came more eerie than any we had yet seen—a black laud with an 
odd brave lehua tree forcing its wav through the lava and showing 
scarlet blossoms. What enormous boiling over of the mountains 
made this lava stream flow unhindered to the sea! 'there were huge 
lava rocks on the ocean’s edge against which the waves dashed— 
not loudly, like the Atlantic waves, but with a sort of smothered 
echo. I thought with sympathy of the terror of the Hawaiians of 
old who had believed that their goddess Pole lived in the volcano 
and when she was angry made her mountain vomit to destroy the 
lands and people. Once when the lava flow was so terrific that it al¬ 
most covered the whole land on one side of this island and con¬ 
tinued so long that the people thought the burning liquid would 
even dry up the sea, for all the pigs sacrificed to the goddess were 
of no avail, the king, Kamehamcha, cut of! a lock of his hair and 
threw it into the lava stream, 'this action of his was effective; he was 
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able to mollify the goddess because, like all Pacific rulers, he was 
a descendant of the gods himself and so related to Pole. Many times 
this legend was told to us. 

We might hu\e been the first people who ever burst into the 
silent sea of lu\ n> and the emptiness of the place was made more 
eerie by the occasional signs against trespassing, boards on which 
was written simply “Kapii,” which is the same word as “taboo"— 
it brought us hack to another age. Finally, as night was almost upon 
us we met a man and a child on the road, a tall man nearly seven 
feet high, handsomely built, and looking like a god in the dim¬ 
ness. 'Hie friend with us addressed him in Hawaiian and asked how 
far it was to Kalapaua; it was yet a few miles off. Continuing in the 
darkness, we came on the usual little New Kngland painted house, 
and thinking wc had arrived, got off. Inside the open door stood 
a woman of mixed I lawaiian and oriental blood with a group of 
almost naked children around her. She said in moderately good 
English that she was a schoolmistress, that she herself had once 
taught in Kalapaua, which was still a little way ahead of us. We 
started off again, and soon, on the lava edge of the sea, we reached 
the line of little hoard houses that was described in the tourist 
guides as a real icumaut of Hawaiian life, the village of Kalapaua. 

We had the name of a woman whose son wc had met in Hilo, 
and a hoy pointed out her house to us at the end of the village. 
’Ihere were actually three houses, roughly built and raised above 
the ground on logs stuck deep in the earth: two of the houses were 
joined by the same veranda or hnai. After a lengthy conversation 
joined in by numerous members of the family, the woman of the 
house, who was surprised by our appearance in the village, espe¬ 
cially at such a late hour, agreed to take us in. She was a beautiful 
middle-aged woman who had in early life acquired some English; 
it seemed to me that her haole education had made her a little 
suspicious and subtracted somewhat from her native Hawaiian 
dignity; she was not quite so much at her ease as were her aunt 
and uncle, who offered us the whole hospitality of their house at 
once. It was sometimes difficult to understand the relations of 
people in a native household, but we gathered that the two ciders 
were husband and wife and uncle and aunt of the first woman we 
spoke to, whom 1 shall call our junior hostess. Her children, too. 
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were there-a tall young boy in his teens and a graceful girl; smaller 
children appeared who seemed to be the grandchildren of our 
senior hosts; they had learned English at school and talked easily 
to us as we sat on the hnai. Two of the women withdrew to one 
of the houses to prepare food for us, and soon the children fol- 
lowcd them. After quite a long time, during which the older peo¬ 
ple's supply of English and our supply of Hawaiian were well ex¬ 
ercised, the boy came out and said, in offhand American manner 
and in the tone of one who had learned the sentence from a nhm«* 
book, “Will you folks come in to dinner?" 

We went into the middle one of the three houses and entered 
a hare hut not unlovely room with a table in the center, some 
seating arrangements, and a piece of Hawaiian matting on the floor 
The meal was laid on the table and consisted of rice, poi, the native 
dish of pounded taro root which looked for all the world like bill- 
sticker s paste; there were, in addition, canned herrings, and we 
knew our hosts had put their best foot forward, for anything out 
of a can is a great delicacy. Hie family did not sit down with us, 
but instead had their meal in Polynesian fashion, cumehed on the 
floor around a large common dish of poi, each having a little bit 
of fish on a plate beside him. Our junior hostess sat and talked with 
us very politely, without, however, eating herself. She explained 
that though the old people, like her uncle and aunt, all found it 
uncomfortable to sit on a chair at a table, she had brought up her 
children to eat with knives and forks at a table, and that they 
could very well do so when occasion required. 

After this meal we all sat on the hmui and were entertained with 
music and singing accompanied by the steel guitar and ukulele. 
Hawaiian songs as sung in theaters in the United States are rather 
quick and jazzy, but the singing here was slow and mournful. I 
have never heard Hawaiian* sing in any other way in their own 
country; the truth is that with primitive people music: or song or 
dancing is not an expression of gaiety hut of the inamiprehensive- 
ness of the universe and the moumfulness of their lot. The soft 
language with its numerous 1’s and m’s and barking fc’s was won¬ 
derfully suited to the music, which is not, however, really native, 
but is mostly founded on the hymn tunes taught by the early mis¬ 
sionaries. As we sat on the hmi a gorgeous moon shone through 
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the faint rain, coconut trees leaned over at an angle with the 
ground, their roots half tom up by storms or by the wash of the 
sea. In the distance we could sec an outrigger canoe drawn up on 
the black sands; the moon shone down on a black land, black 
mountains, a dark sea, and the dark faces of my hosts—the most 
mysterious land and the most mysterious people in the whole 
world, it seemed to me then. In this black land by the sea, in this 
remote island village, this race was still living in its old way except 
for the imitation white man’s dwelling, for a grass hut was now a 
rare sight. “We aie a dying race,” our senior host said a few times 
during the evening. lie said it: without sadness or bitterness, and 
just as if making a statement. They had made but little resistance 
to the inroads of whites and Orientals with their sugar and pine¬ 
apple plantations; they were not made for resistances; they were 
intended to live on their warm islands with littl.c labor. Tire climate 
was enervating, and it was especially damp and warm on this side 
of the island of Hawaii. Like all really attractive persons and 
peoples, their sense of self-preservation was not strong. 

After the singing we were shown our sleeping quarters in one 
of the houses. The Hawaiian was at all times inclined to have a 
number of separate houses rather than a single commodious one. 
Our hostess had proudly infonned us that she had beds, which, 
I gathered, few of the other villagers had. The room she showed 
us into as well as the one allotted to our companion was spot¬ 
lessly clean, the bed linen was even dainty, the pillowcases had the 
royal Hawaiian motto embroidered in red and little rows of tucks. 
The four-posted wooden bed, however, had no mattress, no springs, 
nothing but a flat board on which was a Iahala mat; over this was 
placed a sheet and a patchwork quilt such as the missionaries had 
taught the islanders to make. 'Ihe natives sleep easily on a hard 
surface, but sleep was difficult for a haolc woman accustomed to 
mattresses and feather pillows. As I lay awake I heard all night the 
suppressed beat of the sea against the lava rock. At early dawn I got 
up, dressed, and walked down a few paces to the sea, the Pacific 
Ocean. It had none of the fierceness or the tragedy of the Atlantic 
in it; the Polynesians had never been afraid of it—they were used 
to it almost from the moment they were washed in it after they 
were Ixmi. I have seen little children whose center of gravity was 
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as yet undecided, and who stumbled at every effort to walk, swim¬ 
ming like fishes in the sea. In the past the Hawaiian* had gone 
long distances in their outrigger canoes; indeed they must have 
voyaged for thousands of miles in them; they are known to have 
swum enormous distances. The sea could only have been kind to 
them, or such confidence in it could not have been engendered - 
one never hears of anybody being drowned. 

On the hmi again in the early morning we all sat, all except our 
senior hostess, who was busy at household duties. Some of the 
neighbors gathered, the women very fat in their loose hohkus, the 
nightdress-like garment in which the New Kngland missionaries 
had clothed the Hawaiian women a hundred years before, 'flunk¬ 
ing I could not understand their language, they asked our travel¬ 
ing companion various questions concerning the hafcu-mcle, who 
was still asleep on his hard board. What was his religion, his race, 
was he rich, what did he do for a living? This little I gathered, but 
much of the conversation, of course, escaped me, as my Hawaiian 
was limited. Our junior hostess put a question with a long string 
of words that puzzled even our learned companion; then she ex¬ 
plained some of it in Knglish-the United States Geological Sur¬ 
vey: did we belong to the United States Geological Survey? 'Ihc 
members of the Survey were the only white strangers she had 
known who had spent any time in the village. Our companion 
tned to explain us; the huku-mck had been hired by the Hawaiian 
legislature to write their stories and legends in Knglish so that the 
hnglish-spcaking children of the territory could know them. 'Ihe 
oldc’r man declared vigorously that the young people were ashamed 
of their old lore, that not one of them knew a mdc kihika, and 
that the descendants of the generals of the great king, Kameha- 
meha, did not care to know the name songs of their ancestors. 'Ihc • 
stripling interrupted the old man and said in Knglish, “Hut we 
arc American citizens. Some of the native Ilawaiians were proud 
of being Americans, but in others the rage against the whole white 
world and against the Americans who had overthrown their sov¬ 
ereignty was bitter indeed. 'Ihe old man spoke with the same 
passion about the decay of their native life as I have heard ex¬ 
pressed by old people in the West of Ireland. 

After a long conversation we were called in to breakfast in the 
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same room in which we had had supper the evening before For 
breakfast we had exactly the same dishes as before, with the addi¬ 
tion of boiled salt beef and Chinese cabbage. This latter our senior- 
hostess had prepared as a special delicacy for the stranger, and it 
wrung my heart that 1 was incapable of beginning the day'on salt 
beef; 1 was indeed incapable of beginning the day on anything ex¬ 
cept tea or <. oltee and toast, and such was entirely unheard of here. 
Without the toast I could have done, but not without the tea or 
coffee. But as my hostess was beginning to look disappointed and 
to feel that the food she had so plentifully supplied was unpicasing, 
I manfull) at tar Led the herrings, the poi, and the cold rice. I had 
always imagined that in a desert place or during a famine I could 
live on a few articles of diet. In a remote village in the West of 
Ireland I had lived for a long stretch on bread and butter, potatoes, 
milk, and tea; not one of these necessities was of the fare of our 
hosts, though in some respects they were less primitive in their 
mode of living than people in remote parts of Scotland or Ireland. 

After breakfast the smaller children went to school; the two older 
people, the uncle ami his wife, sat on the floor and went on with 
their weaving of mats; my junior hostess placed herself in a chair 
on the lanai and proceeded to embroider something with red cot¬ 
ton; my sex all over the world seem to enjoy employing themselves 
with needle and thread in a way that gives them much satisfaction. 

I had more latitude to observe my hosts than on the previous 
night: they were all handsome and intelligent and belonged, it 
seemed to me, to what is called the Aryan race, in spite of their 
darker skin. I am inclined to think that they were superior, in all 
forms of intelligence except the practical intelligence, to Europeans 
of similar status. Their practical intelligence was probably as good 
as that of most of the artists I have known and as that of the 
liaku inch they were entertaining. It was not great enough to en¬ 
able them to cope successfully with the exploiting whiles, the 
Caucasians, as some of our Hawaiian friends called them, who 
now owned the choice spots of their islands. In a way it was their 
thirst for progress that was their undoing; the white man came 
with his religion, his inventions, his new forms of civilization 
while theiis had remained stationary for long on account of their 
isolated position, 'lbe kings and chiefs welcomed the white man 
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and his new ideas and new customs, and, naturally enough, the 
newcomers quickly gained the upper hand. 

Like Ilawaiians of the towns, my hosts lived in an imitation- 
American dwelling; they wore American clothes, but they had not 
the white man’s comforts or food. 'Ihcy rarely ate cooked food, 
and though there was generally some sort of cooking arrangement 
outside, there were no fires or fireplaces in the houses, so that when 
people got rained on they had no way of drying their clothes until 
the sun shone again. I was not surprised that so many had colds and 
tuberculosis. I have seen them go round shivering in wet clothes, 
and I began to understand why so much of their poetry was about 
the cold and the rain, ’they had forgotten or discarded their own 
native lore for the treatment of disease; the hihum, the native 
medicine man, had long been out of favor, and survival for the 
Ilawaiians was becoming a struggle. My younger hostess told me 
sadly she feared that soon there would be no more pure Ilawaiians, 
for so many of the girls wanted to marry outside their own race, 
the whites being the favorites, and after them the Chinese; there 
were also marriages with the other races on the islands, the Japa¬ 
nese, Koreans, and Malays. 

Later in the morning we went out in the car and wandered all 
over the village and the neighborhood; we went to see a cave of 
refuge where, in time of war, the women and children were taken 
for shelter. Wars all over the islands in old times had been fre¬ 
quent until the great Kamehameha fought a series of battles and 
placed all the islands under his sovereignty. 'Ihcn there was peace, 
and he proclaimed as a sort of rule of peace that an old man could 
lie undisturbed on the roadway. In the houses wc were shown what 
relics of the past the people had: because they were poor they 
had not much, and I imagine that, like Europeans, they suc¬ 
cumbed to the temptation to sell inherited treasures to seekers 
after such things. The wonderful royal capes of gold and black 
feathers had been sold and were in European museums. Some of 
the villagers, however, had still old hardwood spears, calabashes, 
and wooden platters, and the descendants of the nobles had their 
whale-tooth necklaces. 

We were offered hospitality in the shape of okdhao which we 
declined. I would almost have given my soul for a cup of coffee, 
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for after some nights on a hard board and days of a diet of salt 
fish, cabbage, and poi, I had acquired a raging headache that not 
all the aspirin I had brought with me could alleviate, in addition 
to a cold, an earache, and a variety of stomach ailments. Besides, 
the sensation of loneliness in this black backland weighed on me 
so that I was in a continual depression; so the haku-mele decided 
to dispatch me back to the civilization of the town before I ac¬ 
quired any more ailments. As for himself, he was delighted with 
everything—hard-board beds, salt viands, coffeeless breakfasts had 
no terrors for him. After tramping around all day in the open 
listening to stories, songs, and watching hulas, he could eat any¬ 
thing and sleep anywhere. As the car drove out of the village with 
me, I looked back and saw him standing in a group waving to me 
—a smallish white man surrounded by very large, very tall, dark- 
skinned men. I wondered when I should hear from him again, 
for in this remote village there was neither telegraph, telephone, 
nor much communication of any kind with the outside world. 
After what seemed interminable hours we—that is, the driver of 
the car and myself—got out of the black lands and off the lava 
roads and onto gray roads once more. At last we got back to the 
town of Hilo with its hotel, its banyan trees, its strange fruit trees. 
In the hotel I sank into a bed and stayed there for a few days, 
ministered to by a kind Japanese maid who kept recommending 
a cup of sake fiom time to time. 

When I felt my vigor return and was deciding to go back to 
Kalapana to search for the halcu-mele, a car drove up to the hotel 
and he, very gay and chippery, descended. Having spent all the 
money he had (nought with him, having been charged twice from 
time to time for various things, he had left; otherwise he might be 
in Kalajxma still. Now he informed me that as soon as I was ready 
we were to set out again, first to the volcano, and then all over 
the rest of the island of Hawaii. 


rv 

We started out for the volcano, Kilauea, which was then in 
eruption but without any overflow of lava. Though I brought a 
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thermos flask of coffee, it was not really necessary this time, for 
there was no reason to fear board beds or meals of poi and cab¬ 
bage; there was a modem tourist hotel near the volcano. We set 
out in the afternoon so as to view the volcano by night; as wc 
drove up the mountain we saw in the distance a red glow overhang¬ 
ing in the sky like a pillar of fire. On each side of the road up¬ 
ward there were enormous tree ferns and thick tropical growths of 
nameless plants in the damp mountain forests. 'I'here were strange 
movements among the growths; one felt that slimy animals were 
everywhere in the wet thickets, for “the little rain of Hilo” was 
falling as always. Then we came once more on the black lava, the 
black land that wc had been familiar with at Kalapana. The watch¬ 
ers of the volcano, those scientists who lived near it all the year, 
had announced that though the fire in the pit was higher than 
usual, there would be no boiling over; everyone would be safe, 
people and houses and villages. 

Suddenly we arrived and saw an enormous open amphitheater; 
people were standing and sitting all around, some on what seemed 
to be campstools, all gazing intently downwards. We got out of 
the car and walked towards the groups and looked into an im¬ 
mense burning pit; it was like a combination of Saint Teresa’s 
Vision of Hell and Dante’s Inferno. 'Ihe tumbling waves of fire, 
the rivers of fire, the fountains of fire, the sound of lava waves 
beating against one another, the rivers flowing through these 
waves, were like the realization of the hell I had heard of at every 
convent-school retreat. Involuntarily my eyes kept searching the 
liquid fires for lost souls, and it seemed to me as if I saw limbs 
tossing in the fiery rivers that flowed through the black molten 
lava, and the sound, the groanings, the noises that came up out 
of the pit were like the plaints and wailings, the thunderous 
rumblings that came to Dante through the starless air. Here was 
the dolorous valley of the abyss which gathered thunder from 
endless wailings,” and here was the great river on the shore of 
which were those persons who had committed the sins that in 
spite of my theological upbringing I believed to be the greatest sins 
of all, greater than all the seven deadly sins. I (ere, it seemed to 
me, that I saw those who made the great refusals’, those who were 
neither good nor bad, those who were never alive, those who were 
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neither rebellious nor faithful but only out for themselves. The 
tumbling of the lava waves never stopped, but sometimes, as if for 
a moment, their moaning and lamentations ceased, and then there 
would arise from the pit a smell as of brimstone, for there arose 
smells as well as sounds. But with it all it seemed a vision; it did 
not seem red as, for instance, the Grand Canyon had seemed 
real to me. The Grand Canyon had not been in any literature I 
knew, and when I saw it, I saw it for the first time, my mind clear 
of the visions of others, for 1 had never read a single description 
of it. But the volcano of Kilauca was quite familiar; if Dante 
hadn’t seen it, he had dreamt it sufficiently clearly to have re¬ 
ported it exactly; Saint Teresa must have seen it in a vision; John 
Milton also, somehow, had a view of it, and, fearful as was this 
huge pit: of fire, my mind is not really certain that it is still there, 
a mountain in Hawaii for any traveler to behold with his eyes: for 
me it is a kind of dream and not a geographical entity. 

That night I stayed alone in the hotel; the rest of the party went 
to a cabin that had been loaned to them. In the morning an inci¬ 
dent happened which made me learn something about myself 
that I had not realized before: it was the beginning of a bright 
sunny day, and one could look right down the mountain to the 
valleys and the ocean. One piece of land out in the sea I took to 
be an island, and 1 asked the Japanese waiter what island it was. 
1 could not understand his reply on account of his pronunciation 
of I as r, but at the table by the window next to me were the only 
other people in the dining mom, a man and a woman, the man 
obviously a professor of some kind and, I think, German. He heard 
my question, "'Ihat is not an island," he said, “it is a hdbinsel— 
a half island—a peninsula," and then he quoted: 

Pucninmhtmni, Sirmio, insu/unimquc 

from Catullus’s jHicm to Sirmio. A thrill passed through me as I 
heard the familiar line, and I realized to what an extent I saw 
places through a haze of literature, especially poetry. For many 
others as well as myself, much of the glamour of places must come 
from what has been expressed about them in literature. That 
peninsula down below me jutting into the Pacific, no matter 
how lovely it was, could never have the appeal of “Sweet Catul- 
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lus’s all-but-island, olivc-cincturccl Sirmio.” Perhaps people who 
were never possessed by a poem have this great advantage over the 
literary-minded—they can see and feel things for the first time. 
But as for me, I am really lonely in places which have not been 
recorded in art or literature. 

We spent days driving around the island of Hawaii, staying 
nights in odd houses, or once in a way in little hotels. At the other 
side from Hilo was the lovely sunny land of Kona; I never could 
understand how it always rained in I lilo but was clear and sunny in 
Kona. In one place by the sea we cainc suddenly on a deserted cha¬ 
teau, an exact reproduction of a French clulteau, that one of the 
native royalties had had built. It was lovely, lonely, desolate, de¬ 
caying, entirely out of place in these volcano made islands,’ but 
all the more striking for that: it was so European. 'Hie Hawaiian 
royal family had visited European royalties and had known their 
castles and courts. Every trace of them I came upon, every story’ 
I heard about them, made the Hawaiian royal family seem people 
out of a romance. The stepson of Robert Imtis Stevenson, Austin 
Strong, as a little boy had known King Kalakaua, and from his 
stories about him, as well as from Stevenson's own poem, I felt 
that he really had been a king out of the kingly days. 

We came to know one of the remaining members of the royal 
family, Princess Kalanianaole, the widow of Prince Jonah Ka- 
lanianaole who was the nephew of King Kalakaua s wife, a prince 
who himself was descended from Kawelo, one of the great figures 
of Hawaiian history, one equivalent to Charlemagne in European 
history. One of the last things I remember before leaving the 
islands was a reception she gave for us in Honolulu, indeed a fare¬ 
well party. She was so tall and large as to he truly majestic, with 
that gravity of face and demeanor and resonance of voice in which 
royalties had been trained. As I stood in the receiving line beside 
her, in her gorgeous French dress with, across her bosom, a line 
of decorations from European rulers—most of them and their 
empires had vanished at that time-she seemed to me one of the 
two or three most magnificent-looking people I had ever seen. 
But as for her conversation, I do not remember a word of it. Some 
of the guests curtsied to her, some merely bowed; though I had 
learned an elegant court curtsy at a convent school and this might 
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be the only chance I was likely to have for using it, I was not able to 
go through it properly on account of a bandaged ankle which was 
just recovering from a break. When, after what seemed to me hours 
of standing and handshaking, my royal hostess moved to a sofa 
and motioned to me to sit beside her, I could have cried with 
relief. 

However, before this reception, which took place on the eve of 
our departure, we went to visit some of the other islands; my hus¬ 
band went to all of them except the smallest, Lanai, I to a few 
only. One quite large one was Maui, where we stayed in a hotel 
which seemed to exist for the use and benefit of salesmen, for 
drummers are always wandering over the islands selling things. 
'•You could sell a I lawaiian anything one of them in the hotel 
told us. “1 le would buy a railway train if you gave him a sales talk.” 
There weie a good many people of American stock on this island, 
all learned in old Hawaiian lore, and some of them brought us to 
see one of the last of the classical hula masters who lived in an 
old-style grass hut. Hawaiians often live to a great age, and this 
man was old ev en for a Hawaiian; his memory went back to the 
native sovereigns, for lie had been a celebrated hula master and 
doubtless had staged some of those great ballets that were the 
glory of the com!, I le now for us put two young dancers through 
a hula form we had not seen before, giving the rhythm of the dance 
by shaking a gomd that had in it either pebbles or fruit stones. The 
old hula master gave the impression of being a great artist who 
had fallen from high estate. I had a feeling that he was utterly 
unconnected with the world around him and with the haole civili¬ 
zation that was spreading over his islands. He seemed sad and 
lonely, but pimtd in his memories: he had once served in the 
court of a descendant of the Heavenly Ones. The Hawaiians must 
have been Mipieme in the ballet. What a loss that that long- 
developed, leligicms art—for it was dedicated to a goddess—should 
have been eradicated through a prejudice and survive only in a 
stage grass-skitt hula. 

Between this and our return to Honolulu a fantastic incident 
befell us. A small steamer ou which we were tramping around 
stopped for a few bouts in some out-of-the-way harbor, and we 
were literally dragged off the boat by some isolated American resi- 
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dents. We were the only members of the white race from the out¬ 
side world to strike that part for some time; the residents were 
avid for new faces and voices, and the fancy stories that featured 
us in the islands’ newspapers made us seem sort of mythological 
beings. 

At length the end of our stay came; we departed as we had ar¬ 
rived, lcis round our necks, the strain of aloha oe in our ears; and 
a photographer snapping his camera at us. We left indeed in tri¬ 
umph, for the evening before my husband had given a reading of 
the versions of the stories he had made before a group of Hawaiian 
scholars, and they had been given a warm reception. 

£*» CHAPTER 29 

Elinor Wylie 


Being roamers and ramblers, after Hawaii we made another trip 
to Ireland and thence to France and Italy, where at the time every¬ 
one was strong for the Mussolini regime—so strong, in fact, that 
other countries were beginning to think they should take that pat¬ 
tern up. Some of the most impressed of the visitors were Americans, 
and I remember one American painter saying, “If this is tyranny, 
give me more of it.” He even stuck to this opinion through World 
War II, and was not thrown into gaol or anything. However, I had 
no particular emotions about it myself, as, on the’whole, I am a be¬ 
liever in the dictum plus p change, plus e'est la indue. When we 
got back to New York we found that many of our friends had re¬ 
treated to the country because New York rents had soared to such a 
point. 

Elinor Wylie invited us to look for a house in the Connecticut 
neighborhood she had retreated to; the Van Wyck Brookses did 
the same; some Westchester friends drove us around their neigh¬ 
borhood to look at houses and apartments. In the end if was Eli¬ 
nor who found a place that suited us in a continuation of the street 
in which she lived, and we quickly moved into it, settling down 
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there at the beginning of 1925. The house was pleasant and roomy 
a happy, sunny house, though during the residence of a later tenant 
a murder was committed in it, and we saw what had once been 
our home figuring in the picture papers with photographs of 
all in the ease. Klinor Wylie had, a year or two before, married 
William Rose Burnt and was settled down writing novels and 
poetry and helping to look after three stepchildren. She worked 
hard at her writing and bothered as little as possible with the 
trivia of housekeeping, having an expert Swiss housekeeper. 

As for myself, 1 was deep in household tasks, and though I man¬ 
aged them with more ease than some of my friends and had a maid 
of sorts, housekeeping took up too much of my mind and absorbed 
a deal of what energy I had. Though I had set out for the country 
with the intention of working steadily on a book, I did little on it 
except take some notes, for running a house was more of a chore 
than I had foreseen, tu the afternoons, when her work was fin¬ 
ished, Klinor would come round to tea, for she liked to talk and 
eat the hot scones and jam which she had been used to in her 
years of living in Kngland. hi the evening there often came Louise 
and Maxwell IVtkius, he the editor of Scribner’s publishing house, 
and Michael Monahan and Bliss Carman, who lived round the 
corner, and sometimes the Van Wyck Brookses, who lived some 
miles away. We had many good literary evenings, though it was 
by no means a literary neighborhood. 

Kugene O'Neill and his wife, Agnes, had lived for years near 
Ridgefield without having a single local caller, though at the time 
he was the most famous dramatist in America. Spending the week 
end with them tmcc, we returned from a walk with Eugene and 
his huge Irish wolfhound, to fie greeted by his wife with the ex¬ 
cited information, "We’ve had our first caller—the Episcopal cler¬ 
gyman." The American countryside was a far cry from Europe, 
where any well known writer was very important and sought after. 

1 was astounded at the attitude to writers unconsciously revealed 
by people we met, even by jicopie connected with publishing. Once 
at a picnic, while discussing the mental breakdown of a friend, a 
publisher present said seriously, "Well, he was always going around 
with writers, and tlwt upset his balance.” As nearly all the writers 
and artists 1 had ever known were amongst the most balanced of 
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humankind, I pondered on this statement for long. Of course I 
had known exceptions from whom the troubles of life had taken 
their toll, but who could have been better balanced than Yeats 
Robert Frost, Alice Meynell, A.E., Arnold Bennett, or Willa 
Cather? 

I must say that I never thought my friend Elinor Wylie was in 
the same category; her life had been a troubled one, and, as she 
wrote in a poem, she had lived “under a sky reversed and evil- 
starred.” To everybody in that neighborhood her history was 
known, and she was an exciting, even a momentous, figure. Elinor 
had left her first husband and her infant son and had eloped with 
a man whose name she, as a writer, always bore, I lorace Wylie. 
For years she and he had lived in England remote from all their 
friends and under an assumed name. From what I have heard of 
him from others, Horace Wylie was neither so interesting, so bril¬ 
liant, nor such a man of the world as Elinor believed him to be: 
she was highly impressed by people, men or women, whom she 
believed to be da monde and delighted in the phrase “persons of 
quality.” However, he must have been a cultivated man, of dis¬ 
tinctly literary and philosophic temperament, because, as she often 
told us, he really opened the world of poetry and literature to her. 
In the house in which they had lived in the New Forest he sched¬ 
uled part of the day for her instruction and took delight in furnish¬ 
ing her mind. In addition he must have had a romantic tempera¬ 
ment, because he decided that while living in exile they should 
call themselves “Mr. and Mrs. Waring” from Browning’s Waring, 
and she told me how he often imagined his friends in Washing¬ 
ton saying of him in Browning’s words, “What's become of Waring 
since he gave us all the slip?” She spoke of him as being like Swift, 
and this was his own idea, too, a Swift to whom she played the 
role of Stella and Vanessa, for she was several years his junior. 

From her conversation I gathered that they lived in a pleasant 
house m comparative luxury, for Horace Wylie was then well-to-do, 
and before the first World War an income anywhere in Europe 
of about five or six thousand dollars a year assured one of easy 
living. They had a few servants, and Elinor had, what highly de¬ 
lighted her, her lady's maid. She liked all this and their occasional 
runs to the Continent, staying at the Rita in Paris, as well as the 
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intellectual life she and f lorace had together. They had not many 
acquaintances, and once in a way they ran into people from home 
who snubbed them, tor, in Victorian parlance, they were a mystery 
couple living in sin and had of course to make other concealments 
than the concealment of their real names. Like many Americans 
Elinor regarded the life of the English upper classes as very fasci¬ 
nating and liked every contact with it. Once when they were in¬ 
vited to a country house, and Elinor, looking forward to her visit, 
had got her wardrobe together with great care, the first fellow 
guest she encountered was a woman who had known Horace Wylie 
in Washington. 1 hey had frequently been able to elude old ac¬ 
quaintances because communications were then not so quick nor 
so numerous as they became later. But now, here in this house she 
had felt so happy to be invited to, she came against the potential 
enemy, tire woman who thought it her duty to tell her hostess 
that a fellow guest was not what she seemed to be, that she bore 
an assumed name, that the man with her was not her husband hut 
a lover. When, some time after dinner, her hostess approached 
Elinor and said she wanted to speak to her privately in her room, 
Elinor felt base If quaking, and something in her mind snapped; 

I think it never really came together again. It was characteristic 
of Elinor that when relating this she described the dress she her¬ 
self was wearing, the marcel wave in her hair, and the new dress¬ 
ing gown she had brought with her. The hostess informed her of 
the tale she hut! just heard from the American guest and inquired 
if it were all true. Elinor acknowledged everything and suggested 
that it might be well if she and Horace left early the next morning. 

I do not remember if they actually left or not, but the hostess had 
the not uncommon English romantic attitude to love and lovers 
and became a friend of Elinor’s in such a way that it increased her 
wann feeling for the English and for England. However, this inci¬ 
dent seems to have been the forerunner of others of their kind 
which left their scars. 

Then, to add to her tribulations, the news reached her that her 
husband, Philip ilichburu, had committed suicide. During the 
years 1 knew her she spent many moments trying to convince her¬ 
self that her leaving him was in no way responsible for the suicide, 
because, as she was wont to say, it did not take place until a couple 
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of years after her elopement. She did not realize, or did not want 
to realize, that an emotion or an agony can keep on growing in 
some natures until it becomes overwhelming. During these years 
in England she had a couple of children who were cither dead- 
born or died soon after birth. On the occasion of one of these 
childbirths the hostess whom I have mentioned above was her 
wann friend and helper. 

The next incident of importance that befell the Warings 
changed their lives completely. Shortly after the war began, a Brit¬ 
ish government office issued an order that everybody in England 
living under an assumed name should report to the police. 'Hiis, 
for some reason, was too much for the Warings, so they decided 
to return to America, that Horace should try to get a divorce 
and that he and Elinor should many. When 1 first met her around' 
1921, Elinor for some years had been legally Mrs. Horace Wylie; 
she and Horace were then living apart, though not actually sepa¬ 
rated; he was doing some work in Washington, and she was in 
New York living in the society of writers and artists, which was 
her natural milieu, and working on Condo Nast\s magazine, Vanity 
hair, of which Edmund Wilson was managing editor at the time. 
At this period her poetry was known only to a limited group, for 
she had not yet published Nets to Catch the Wind At William 
Rose Bcndt s suggestion I asked her to read some of her poems at 
a poetry reading I was getting up in the MacDowclI Club for the 
benefit of the MacDowclI Colony. Ihough her voice was some¬ 
what harsh and lacking in resonance, her poems and her appear¬ 
ance made a very great impression on the audience. It was at this 
meeting that Amy Lowell insisted on being put in what she called 
the place of honor,” the last on the programme; but when her 
turn came it was late and some of the audience started to leave the 
hall. Amy never forgave me for allowing the programme to drag 
out to such a length or for permitting a dancer with colored spot¬ 
lights to make the experiment of dancing to the words of poems- 
said poems being read by their authors, John Farrar and John 
caver. Amy never wrote to me or came to see us again. It was on 
tins occasion, too, that J. B. Yeats, the painter, father of W.B., 
made his first and last appearance on a platform as a poet, for a 
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very short time afterwards he died. But if Amy fell out with me 
from that reading dated my friendship with Elinor 

A good many of her friends have mentioned her mental or 
nervous instability when writing of her. She was certainly unstable 
but considering the tragedies she had endured, the beatings she 
took from life, she held herself together extremely well and with 
immense courage. I,ike many women who have suffered she had 
her monrents of serious unbalance, but what really stood to her 
was her industry at her work and the discipline that came with it 
She had made herself an artist, which few women either take the 
trouble or have the leisure to do. 'I'hen, like all the real writers 
I have ever known, she was an intellectual and a scholar What 
disturbed me far more than her ncuroticism was her vanity for 
though I had known women as vain who had far less to be vain of 
than Elinor, at times they could conceal their vanity, but Elinor 
never could conceal or camouflage hers. If she was’not overtly 
considered the most imjmrtant and beautiful person in every gath¬ 
ering, she sutteted and showed her suffering openly. I have seen 
her more than once walk out of a room in indignation, real indig¬ 
nation, when she thought someone else received more attention 
than she did. 

In louden in her last years, when she became well known and 
saw a grtsit many hteiaiy people, her vanity became legendary, 
and stories centering around it were related for years after her 
death. The most widely publicized story was about a week-end 
visit to the country house of a titled hostess who had something 
to do with the Poetry Society of lanidon, Elinor, it appears, was 
placed at dinner beside somdrody who had never heard of her, 
and, besides, in tire English manner, she had not been previously 
introduced to all the guests in the drawing room. Sometime 
during dinner she conveyed to her hostess the information 
that she was not feeling scry well and she feared she would 
have to return to I*otnlon that very night. She was wearing her 
famous Paul Poiiet dress of cloth of silver which she had got a 
little while before tit Parts, and she was annoyed that nobody 
present noticed tins triumph of the couturier's art, which, inci¬ 
dentally, later became bet shroud. The resourceful hostess, how- 
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ever, in that interval after dinner when the women left the dining 
room, collected some of her female guests in her dressing room, 
explaining the situation, and suggested that they devote the time 
before being joined by the men in the drawing room to flattering 
Elinor as hard as they could. They made her the center of her 
group and fell to praising her silver dress, her looks, her poetry. 
After repeating some of her poetry she told her hostess that she 
would not leave that night as she had intended, because her feeling 
of illness was passing away. No doubt this vanity of hers was patho¬ 
logical, but it was also, I am sure, due to something in her child¬ 
hood training; Elinor often told me of her mother’s admiration 
for her and her sister; she would tell them that they were the most 
beautiful girls in Washington and refer to Elinor as “my lion 
child.” I have heard American mothers in their daughters’ presence 
directing attention to their beauty and talents in a way that would 
horrify a European mother. I do not think that vanity, basically, 
is more common among Americans than among others, but when 
it occurs it is more unrepressed and consequently attracts more 
attention from Europeans. 

There was a good deal of the spoiled child about Elinor, and 
this made her wayward and unpredictable; at one moment she 
would be a miracle of deep penetration and sound judgment and 
at another go all awry. Often she was remarkably shrewd in her 
estimates of people, but would have unaccountable hostilities and 
equally unaccountable likings. She woidtl solemnly warn me that 
somebody I knew was fiendish, and the next thing l would hear 
was that she had that very person to dinner, anti often for some 
practical reason in connection with reviewing or publishing. 
Though, when with her, 1 had to preserve the convention that 
I did not do any writing myself and never once spoke of any¬ 
thing I was doing, she would frequently speak of me to others 
as one who knew about literature. However, l never could make 
out how much she cared about anybody in her environment; but, 
for all this, the impression of Elinor that remains with me is not 
one of self-centercdncss. Certainly self-pity was not one of her 
weaknesses: that, unlike most women writers, she could transcend. 
She was a proud, brave woman in spite of her childishness, her 
changeablencss, her waywardness. Though she had had three bus- 
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bands and wrote beautiful love poetry to a fourth man, she was 
no at all an erotic or amorous woman, and I never thought she 
had much sentimental interest in men: if she sought admiration 
for her talents or looks, it was from both sexes. For her first hus- 

t? * C ^ er son ’ ^ think she cared 

little, but Horace Wylie had fascinated her; she talked about him 

a great deal-about his clothes, his habits, his mind, his “princely 
air ; m her novel Jennifer Lome he appears as an eighteenth-cen- 
tmy man of fashion, and in her poem “Peregrine” as a defiant out¬ 
cast; she said of the character in this poem that it was a combina¬ 
tion of his character and hers, some lines being true of him and 
some of her. In a little privately printed book of immature verse 
there is some authentic love poetry which must have been in¬ 
spired by him. 


When she eloped with Horace Wylie she was an inexperienced, 
almost raw girl, and his influence on her must have molded her 
intellectually into what she became. Her beliefs about him, roman¬ 
tic as they certainly were, were probably nearer the truth than other 
estimates of him I have heard from friends and acquaintances of 
his who were given to describing him as dull and uninteresting; 
one indeed who knew him well said he had the mind of a subur- 
ban realtor. But a man who could throw his life away for love, 
flinging prudence to the wind, is rare anywhere, and almost im¬ 
possible to imagine in that period in America, so I am inclined to 
credit Minor s vision of him. *Ihen her very last words to me, two 
days before she died, were about the man she wrote the sonnets to, 
and as she showed me his photograph she said, “I think he is like 
Horace Wylie—you would have liked Horace." 

'Hie neighborhood we all lived in in Connecticut bored her; 
she had loved the English country, especially the New Forest sec¬ 
tion where she had lived with Horace Wylie, but the Connecticut 
country seemed empty to her, as it did to some Americans and 
Europeans. Her occasional remarks about it reminded me of that 
comment that I lenry James made to Somerset Maugham about 
the wide, empty streets of Boston. She had imagined that she 
would like the American country as she had liked the English 
country, but in about a year she tired of it, sold the house she had 
bought, and went back to live in her entertaining and agitating 
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New York. Of course she was very restless, and there was no one 
in the neighborhood who had any particular appeal for her; some 
few she actively, if temporarily, disliked. But on their side it could 
be said that she was a somewhat disturbing person with a neurotic 
temperament and occasional obsessions. 

Tlierc lived fairly near us writers of different grades of achieve¬ 
ment: Bliss Carman, the poet, really a Canadian, and Michael 
Monahan, who had been the editor of a couple of lively magazines 
and had written a couple of books that should have been better 
because of his vigorous personality: he had written a book on 
Heine without knowing a word of German and had got it pub¬ 
lished. Of our own generation there were Van Wyck Brooks, 
Henry Longan Stuart, and, oddly enough, Hendrik Van Loon, 
who looked years older than the rest of us but was of the same 
period. Brooks wc had known previously, my husband knew him 
when he was one of the editors of the Seven Arts magazine, which 
had on its staff other young men of promise, including Randolph 
Bourne, whose ideas meant a great deal to the young men of his 
generation. We knew Van Wyck Brooks also when he was literary 
editor of that brilliant weekly the Freeman, edited by Albert Jay 
Nock. 

Nock must have been one of the most discerning and accom¬ 
plished editors that this country has ever had, a man who, though 
of fairly recent English descent, exhibited typical Yankee traits and 
was slightly eccentric in his independence. He kept off band 
wagons, and slogans did not fool him: like many another inde¬ 
pendent mind of his generation, he was a follower of Henry 
George’s, and the paper was single-tax. He was fond of quoting 
Rabelais and would end an argument with, "No sooner than then 
and not otherwise than thus.” A man of great cultivation himself, 
he was always saddened by the lack of knowledge among the 
younger writers and the lack of sane and accomplished elders to 
give them any guidance. I had done considerable writing for the 
Freeman, as had Gonstanee Rourke, 1 xrwis Mtunford, Llewellyn 
Powys, and many others who became well known afterwards, 
though they were practically beginners in those days. 'Hie paper 
had a small enough circulation, but it was read by nearly every in¬ 
tellectual in this country and in England, and while it lasted excr- 
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cised great influence, but its subsidy was suddenly withdrawn and 
it ended just when everybody was prophesying its brilliant future. 

The end of the Freeman brought Van Wyck Brooks’s joumalis ■ 
tic life to a close. At this time he was not the successful and be- 
medalcd man of letters that he later became, and when we all 
lived in Connecticut he was not producing very much. As a young 
man he had come greatly under the influence of John Butler Yeats 
and had lived at the same French boardinghouse, Pctitpas’s, listen¬ 
ing night after night to the old man’s conversation, which he never 
forgot and which he sometimes brought echoes of into liis literary 
work. Brooks had made a good deal of a reputation while still a 
young man and had written at least one excellent book, Letters and 
Leadership. I thought that his books on Mark Twain and Henry 
James were very illuminating, for they were a bit of American 
social history even if his conclusions and interpretations were 
biased. I le had an odd though, perhaps, not so unusual way of read¬ 
ing into his subjects his own characteristics and problems, and he 
was sometimes aware of this, especially as regards Henry James. 
He thought actually that he was attacking Henry James for the 
things he had wanted to do himself, such as living abroad on an 
independent income, and he got so worried about this at one time 
that he withdrew the manuscript, though later he sent it back to 
be published as it stood. Brooks’s interest in literature was con¬ 
tinuous and intense; he was devoted to the literary life, and has 
stated in print more than once that writing with him is a natural 
function like eating or sleeping. Yet with it all I never thought 
that from the artistic or aesthetic point of view he could be de¬ 
scribed as a literary critic: his later successful works about New 
England were social history based on literature. 'Hie critics who 
attacked these books because they were not bona fide literary his¬ 
tory or literary criticism were, I believe, all wrong—such was not 
their import, they gave Americans, especially New England Amer¬ 
icans, a consciousness of a past, both historical and literary, what 
lie himself called "a usable past.” 

At this period in Connecticut, Brooks was depressed about him¬ 
self, suffering from melancholia and prone to think of himself as a 
failure. Money and success were frequently the topics of his con¬ 
versation, and though l believe that intellectually he was opposed 
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to them—I think it was he who invented the term “the acquisitive 
life” as opposed to the creative one—yet 1 could not help coming 
to the conclusion that he would never be happy unless he acquired 
both: they represented the pattern of life that he had an inherited 
comprehension of, and it is doubtful if he could have fitted pain¬ 
lessly into any other. lie would often talk longingly about Europe, 
and I think his dedication to the American past was in part a sort 
of compensation for not living there. At this time his great friend 
was an Englishman of Irish parentage, Henry Longan Stuart, a 
striking-looking man whose ascetic appearance attracted Elinor 
Wylie, who was always interested in the ascetic, and who if she had 
been brought up in a Catholic country would probably have been 
inclined to the conventual life. Henry Stuart was one of those 
wandering European men who in America make a living by desul¬ 
tory literary work, translations, and a little lecturing. 'Ihcse men 
arc generally of some British mixture, seldom pure English, but 
Irish-Knglish, Scotch-Knglish, Welsh-Knglish, and they never seem 
to be able to settle down to domestic life. 1 lenry was attached in 
sonic editorial capacity to the Catholic weekly, the Commonweal, 
and diligently wrote reviews of somewhat indifferent quality for 
other periodicals. He was said to have written one striking novel 
called Weeping Crass and some verse. Elinor was one of those who 
was greatly impressed by the novel, hut she never understood how 
it could have been written by the man we then knew; he had 
probably been greatly changed by the war, in which he had fought 
and been injured by his horse falling on him. He had no such dis¬ 
tinguished or stimulating mentality as Brooks, but he was an in¬ 
teresting and appealing figure, as such lonely kind of men are, and 
his conversation, especially on literature, though by no means pro¬ 
found or witty, was knowledgeable and entertaining. His mind, 
if it was not distinguished, was discriminating, and like all educated 
Britishers he knew literature well and could say innumerable poems 
by heart; there was no Babbittry about him, and consequently he 
did not have to prove to himself that he was not a Babbitt by going 
on the numerous platforms that writers were just then beginning 
to mount. He was a Catholic of the English kind, something dif¬ 
ferent from the Irish and French, the kinds I know most about: 
it was more mellow than the Irish and more puritanical than the 
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French, but like everything English, it had a great deal of elasticity 
and compromise about it. It was not surprising that he held Elinor’s 
interest more than any of the other writers we met in Connecticut. 


11 

It would be hard to find a greater contrast in character, tempera¬ 
ment, and appearance than between Henry Longan Stuart and 
Hendrik Van Loon. Hendrik was tall, fat, unascetic-looking, and 
with an embarrassing lack of reserve which seemed to himself and 
some of his friends as rather ''cute.” He had a sort of engaging 
schoolboy face of the Teutonic type, yet at times he looked as if 
he had a nervous structure that might go off in fears and terrors 
or crise do nerfs or something of the kind. He went in vociferously 
for a variety of radicalisms and freedoms—free speech, liberty of 
opinion, and other items that wc were supposed to have, anyway, 
and in addition a selection of up-to-date proletarian and party-line 
views. But like many such people he was intolerant, though not 
too much so; he bad not the Ku Klux Klan temperament so charac¬ 
teristic of the vociferous radical and the vociferous reactionary, and 
on the whole he believed in the same freedom for other people as 
for himself—to some extent, anyhow. When he was not being rude, 
which appeared to be seldom, he could he pleasant and engaging. 
His rudeness, bewildering to Elinor Wylie, was, I think, part of the 
general ponderous waggislmess he went in for, and was a sort of 
by-product of his odd Teutonic humor, which was often hard for 
my uncomplex Celtic wits to follow. 

It was generally at the Brookses’ that we saw him. He was a 
great friend of Van Wyck’s, and Mrs. Brooks was quite maternal 
about him. "Hendrik is just a great big boy,” she would say. “It is 
very easy to manage him— feed him well, flatter him a little, and 
he is yours.” He would come in suddenly and dramatically, enter¬ 
ing into the conversation with great verve. “Unclean, unclean! lie 
called out once, coming into the Brookses’ garden, where we were al 
at our ease under a tree, raising his hands like an approaching leper. 

“Let’s talk Irish,” he said waggishly. "Hie language I have been 
listening to for four days was Irish.” 
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lie had been at some political meeting or convention and gave 
what apparently was an ironic and amusing account of the affair, 
because Van Wyck laughed heartily, but I could not follow it. Van 
Wyck had simple admirations, but one never knew when they 
would suddenly change and go round and round; however, I don’t 
think his admiration for Van Loon ever did change. 

“He is a modern Erasmus," he would say of Van Loon. I was, 

I am afraid, indignant at the comparison. 

“Arc you mad, to say such a thing, Van Wyck?" I asked. 

When Van Loon talked quickly, the traces of a foreign accent 
that lingered in his speech became stronger. 

“Ven vc vent into the Vo rid Vnr, ve thought ve vere fighting 
for . . .” Something or another, I forget now what, because I’ve 
never been able to get the hang of what wars are about, anyway. 
But when Van Loon would use “we" or “our,” as if lie were a 
typical American, I would marvel a little, because the sense of 
ownership in America seemed to me to be the privilege of bom 
Americans or what Van Wyck called in one of his hooks “hereditary 
Americans.” Ihough I find myself saying “we" or “our” when I am 
abroad, and though I have been over half of my life in America, I 
make an effort to reserve these "we’s” and "our’s” for special occa¬ 
sions, partly because I feel an exile always, everywhere, including the 
land in which I was bom. 

But to return to Hendrik Van Ixion. One day I was in the 
Brookses’ sitting room when he came in accompanied by a young 
man, a writer, obviously. Van Loon threw an inimical glance at 
me, for by this time I had acquired a taste for puncturing his state¬ 
ments and for gazing interrogatively at him in an innocent manner. 

“Are you Mary Colum?” asked the young man. “I like your mind 
so much; it’s a free mind.” 

“How could it be a free mind?” Van Dion hutted in. “She’s 
afraid of the little Pope. She asks the little Pope in Rome what to 
think about everything." 

“All,” said I, “I now sec what’s wrong with your histories. You 
know no Roman history. You ought to know Roman history—it’s 
quite important.” 

“You don’t understand her,” Van Wyck would say nervously 
when a disagreement like this occurred. When Van Loon wanted 
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to be contemptuous of a person or thing, he prefixed 'little” to 
the name. 

“I don’t like these secretaries with their gush and artificial smiles,” 

I remarked of the young lady employees of a certain publisher. 

“Ah,” said Van Loon, looking at me wickedly, “you’re afraid 
they will catch your little husband.” 

“The word 'afraid’ is too common in your vocabulary,” said I. 
“It does not exist in mine." 

I did not really feel I was being very smart, and I think I was 
annoyed. 

“Wiry docs he always want to be so ponderously rude?” I asked 
Van Wyck. 

“Ah, you don’t understand him,” said Van Wyck earnestly as he 
was handing me into a bus at Westport. “Hendrik has a complex,” 
he went on. “It’s through having lived with a bowitch. He got an 
inferiority complex.” 

The bus went off before I could get an explanation of this weird 
statement. But during the next few days I tried to get one. My 
English friend Gladys always knows everything about America, 
for she had a relative connected with the American past who was 
a colonial governor or some such functionary. I talked to Gladys 
on the telephone. 

“Van Wyck says Van Loon got an inferiority complex through 
living with a bowitch. Do you know what a bowitch is?” 

Gladys thought for a minute. Then her answer was fairly con¬ 
vincing. “Yes,” she said, “it’s one of those things they call antiques 
in New England. They call it a cobbler’s bench.” 

I had never seen a cobbler’s bench at the time, but knowing the 
tendency of anything New England to give an inferiority complex 
to smne’pcoplc’ I was ready to believe that a cobbler’s bench might 
bring on that state. 

“What is it like? Gould one get an inferiority complex from it?” 

“If you were that sort, you could get it from a Cape Cod fire 
lighter. A cobbler’s bench is something like what we put tlie baby 
on at home,” Gladys infonningly added. “They use it as a coffee 
table.” 

The next time Van I-oon figured in my life was at a luncheon 
which Benjamin Huebseh, the publisher, gave for his author, Sher- 
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wood Anderson. I happened to be placed beside Sherwood, having 
written what was supposed to be an understanding review of his 
work. A speech or two followed the luncheon, which was at the 
Brevoort Hotel. As we were all feeling very pleasant, Van Loon 
rose ponderously to his feet. I knew from his expression that he had 
the idea of being humorous. 

vant to say a vord,” he opened up. “I should like to ask Sher¬ 
wood Anderson why he publishes with Ben Hucbsch?” Then he 
sat down. This must have been considered funny by some present, 
because a certain amount of giggling followed it. But Iluebsch 
looked grave, and Anderson in a puzzled tone said to me, “Maybe 
I ought to look into that.” Ill-adviscdly afterwards he did leave 
Huebsch and wandered from one publisher to another. I felt like 
slapping Van Loon good and hard. 

I forgot about the bowitch conversation with Van Wyck for 
several years. Then it happened that when I was living in Paris 
on a Guggenheim Fellowship I met in Bernard Fay’s a German 
professor who, after spending a year or so at Harvard, got so over¬ 
come with attachment to New England antiques that he took a few 
of them back to Europe with him. 

“You haven’t got a bowitch among the pieces?" I asked him. 

“I don’t think so,” said he. “What is that?" 

I didn't like to say it was something that gave an inferiority 
complex, for the professor seemed to be infected with a bad form 
of that and was fawning nervously on a Sorlxmne don who claimed 
to be such a strong Gcnnanophilc that he had decided Germany 
was not so guilty of tire war as was generally supposed. 

It happened that our friend, Arthur Johnson, of Boston, had 
been staying in Beetive House in County Meath a couple of 
months before, when we were there, and was now in Paris. At din¬ 
ner that evening with him at Foyot’s I told him about the German 
professor. He, curiously enough, had known him the year he was 
at Harvard and had had him to dinner at his house in Louis- 
burgh Square, for Arthur always had everybody to dinner. 

“Arthur," I asked when we were eating duck with orange, “what 
is a bowitch?” 

“A what?” said he. 

“A bow-i-t-c-h,” said I, spelling it. “It’s some sort of New Eng- 
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land furniture. But what? Brooks says that Van Loon got an in¬ 
feriority complex through living with a bowitch.” 

“My God!" boomed Arthur in his deep voice. “It sounds like 
something out of Krafft-Ebbing.” 

We went on eating and drinking Vouvray. Suddenly Arthur ex¬ 
claimed: “Why, you dumbbell! You’ve dropped a d out of the 
word. I know what it means. Van Loon’s first wife was a Bowditch.” 
“A what?” I asked weakly. 

“Will you never leam New England history?” Arthur demanded. 
“Don’t you know 'the Cabots speak to the Lowells’?” 

“Yes,” I finished, “ 'and the Lowells speak only to God.’ ” 
“Well,” said Arthur, “when they’re all through speaking to God, 
they speak to the Bowditchs. They are our first families. Now do 
you understand?” 


§»> CHAPTER 

Sojourn in Connecticut 

I HAD NEVER urn in a small town anywhere before, but only in the 
country or in a city. However, this was not a characteristic small 
town; actually it was a. distant suburb of New York, and in addi¬ 
tion to its own native and immigrant population, it had a large 
commuting group representing what might be called the well- 
to-do American middle classes; the men went to the city every 
morning on the commuters’ train and came back in the evening 
in time for dinner; the women stayed at home and looked after 
their households and children. I had never come in touch with a 
group of this kind Indore. I lore I was greatly struck by the dif¬ 
ference between domestic life and domestic arrangements and 
those with which 1 had been familiar in old countries. The women 
were amazingly efficient in running households and caring for 
children with the minimum of domestic help, or sometimes none 
at all. They were far more tied to domestic duties than women of 
similar education or economic standing in Europe and had, it 
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seemed to me, a far narrower life. Even those who had spent their 
youth undergoing academic training and who had college and uni¬ 
versity distinctions could cook and do housework efficiently, run 
furnaces, wash and iron the children’s clothes; generally they did 
all this very well whether they liked it or not. I remember once read¬ 
ing a scarifying article in an English paper called “Servantless Amer¬ 
ica,” warning Englishmen, professors, teachers, professional people, 
against taking jobs in America where their wives would have to 
wear out their youth in menial work—cooking, cleaning, and scrub¬ 
bing. The English writer, Vera Brittain, who for a while had lived 
in a midwestem college town where her husband had held a pro¬ 
fessorial job, tells us in her autobiography, with something like 
horror, of the life in a university town where the faculty wives 
spent their days in a steady round of deadening domestic chores. 
She herself got a dislike of callers because, having no maid, she 
had to get tea for them and wash the dishes afterwards. It certainly 
seemed a waste of material to have university educated women, or 
trained musicians or artists spending the best part of their days in 
household routine. But Providence or tradition lias occasionally 
instilled a liking for household chores even in the minds of the 
most intellectual women, and nearly every woman likes looking 
after a baby. However, after the first glow of marriage, some of the 
women I got to know were inclined to become resentful and dis¬ 
contented enough. 

For the first time since my boarding-school days I was thrown a 
great deal among my own sex; now that I reflect upon it, I realize 
that the women I had known intimately before this period were 
not engaged in the ordinary affairs of life at all, but were in special 
avocations. The group I came into in Connecticut were young 
married women with husbands and children and households to 
look after. Most of them, undoubtedly, were of a type that one 
would find in the suburbs of any large city in any country in the 
world and would certainly have their replicas in 1 .ondon or Paris or 
Berlin. Their level of both health and good looks was higher than 
among European women, and perhaps their general intelligence 
also. But they were less saturated in the intellectual, artistic, and 
historic experience of the race; the old disciplines had not marked 
them for good or bad, and so they had the charm that Europeans 
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noticed in American women. At the same time, among some of 
them, there was a lack of spontaneity and a sort of studied manner 
■with a dependence on rules of behavior out of etiquette books 
that made them sort of unknown quantities: one never knew 
■whether they meant a word they said or whether what they did 
represented anything real in them; it simply was their interpreta¬ 
tion of well-bred behavior. Even the busiest of the women I had 
come to know, even those who had to do the bulk of their own 
housework, were very careful of their appearance and regularly 
patronized the beauty parlor. The discontent of a few was notice¬ 
able, but what I think made for the discontent in most cases was 
thwarted ambition of some sort: some few wanted renown, some 
■wanted lovers and admiration, some wanted larger incomes, some 
higher social status. Like most of the human race, they had more 
natural gifts of all sorts—talents, emotions—than they had outlets 
for in the pattern of their lives. I noticed here something I had 
often noticed in life before—the least gifted had the most ambi¬ 
tion; they would exaggerate a small aptitude for one of the arts and 
believe that, if they only had the opportunity, they could be pro¬ 
fessionals. Even if they had the talent, they had little notion of the 
labor and discipline involved in becoming a professional in any art, 
and no inclination to undergo it. Some of them even thought that 
those carefully wrought poems of Elinor Wylie's were things that 
she dashed off on the back of an envelope before breakfast. 

Some of the women I met had an ostentatious intellectuality; 
occasionally there was a bluestockingism that was overwhelming. 
In men, learning which is beyond their intellectual means can 
become a humorless and stodgy pedantry, but in women it goes off 
into forms of absurdity that has been satirized in many literatures. 
Having a sharp memory for the spoken word, certain of the high¬ 
brow conversations fastened themselves on my mind. Molidrc or 
Sheridan could not have thought up more fantastic dialogue than 
was current from time to time at parties. One woman used to de¬ 
liver herself of such odd pieces of learning and in such a rehearsed 
way that Elinor Wylie was of the opinion that she had boned up 
on them the evening before. “I was reading Plato yesterday,” she 
once remarked to Elinor and myself, "and I came to the conclusion 
that the only thing that can be reached in philosophy is the 
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periphery” We knitted our brows in the effort to find out what 
this could mean. The same woman gave Elinor an account of how 
at college she had acquired an intense faculty for concentration 
which was now all dissipated in domesticity. “A faculty for con¬ 
centration on what?” icily asked Elinor. “On the things of the 
mind,” was the reply, given with a glance that implied that such 
things were very remote from the pair before her. But to Elinor, 
whose faculty of concentration was intense and won at a great 
cost, her claims had a total irrelevancy. 

Then there was the time when this lady perused Unamuno’s 
Tragic Sense of Life while she was brushing her hair, which she 
told us was the only time she had for reading, and lectured us for 
the rest of the year on the tragedy that was life which she thought 
we ought to get some conception of. She had also a malapropian 
faculty for misquotation in English and Latin, which latter tongue 
she flung around in her letters. She was addicted to letter writing, 
and she thought nobody in the neighborhood was familiar with 
Latin. Once “she remarked about her husband, “His mind is 
mortised and termined by Plato's philosophy of beauty and angelic 
manifestations.” There was another lady who never went to New 
York to do her shopping without bringing Blake’s Prophetic Books 
to read in the train. ’Ore only person I knew who had carefully gone 
into these works, Yeats, had to retreat to monastic seclusion for 
some months to read them and then made no claim to having 
mastered them. But this lady, all the way to C.mud txaitral, would 
turn page after page, munching chocolates the while. Bluestocking- 
ism can be contagious, and we found ourselves woihiug up some in 
self-defense, but I’m afraid we did not take the right line; we were 
left with a feeling that we were not convincing. Certainly the lady 
who claimed that she read French every day, but who actually never 
mastered an irregular verb, was openly skeptical about my ability to 
read any of the French volumes 1 had in the bookshelves. 

One of the bluestockings was of a type I had met before and 
have met since in other countries—a woman o! prosy mentality 
with a rationalistic outlook, sensual and devoid ot spirituality, who 
imagined that she had communications with spirits, saw visions, 
foresaw the future, and did automatic writing. Such women are 
invariably able to keep their husbands in a state of awe and fear of 
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their powers. They followed the same pattern everywhere I knew 
them—were given to opening their husbands’ mail, cautiously re¬ 
sealing it, and later informing them of its contents which had ap¬ 
peared to them in writing on the wall or in the throes of a trance. 
They would read your hand or your horoscope and privately give 
the neighbors an account of the awful things they had discovered 
about you. I think this kind of thing represented some recompense 
for a feeling of inferiority, or an escape from their own common¬ 
place lives and minds. Then, too, there was another international 
type here, the fen line fatale. 'Hiese, likewise, were given to what I 
believe to be fantasies: they were intelligent, romantic women with 
a taste for poetry, and they imagined lovelorn men addressing them 
lines from the poetry they had read, such as “A pardlike spirit, 
beautiful and swift," or “'The good stars met in your horoscope, 
made you of spirit and fire and dew.” Once I was called upon by 
two of the femmes fatales on the same day; they each wanted to 
talk to me about a man I knew who, each wanted to tell me, had 
been so much in love with her that she unwittingly had ruined his 
life and absorbed all his power of emotion. Hie first one puzzled 
me, for the man she talked about, an Irishman, was barely known 
to me. She had been misinformed, maybe by the man himself, 
whom she had just met again after a lapse of years, because she as¬ 
sumed that I had had some sentimental friendship with him, and 
she wished to squash any importance it might have had for me. She 
told me how he used to address to her those lines from Meredith’s 
"Love in the Valley": 

When her mother tends her before the laughing mirror, 
Tying up her laces, looping up her hair, 

Often she thinks, were this wild thing wedded, 

More love should I have, and much less care. 

When her mother tends her before the lighted mirroe, 
Loosening her laces, combing down her curls, 

Often she thinks, were this wild thing wedded, 

I should miss but one for many boys and girls. 

How phony it was I did not realize until the second femme 
fatale called on me in the afternoon to reveal her piece of 
sentiment about somebody’s unrequited love for her. The man 
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she talked about I knew well in a friendly way, but what 
amazed me was that the role she had cast for herself was the 
same as that of the first lady—the second man had addressed 
her: 

When her mother tends her before the laughing mirror, . . . 

Skepticism began to enter my mind, because I was sure of one 
thing, the second man had never read Meredith’s poetry, and the 
only verse he could say by heart were some stanzas from the Lays 
of Ancient Rome. Talking over my callers with an artist who was 
then staying with us, I received what was the key to the incident. 
"They have been reading that play of Barrie’s,” he said. ‘They 
arc identifying themselves with the actress, the enchantress, in 
the play. Those lines are quoted to her.” I often wonder why in 
books more is not made of the fantasies men and women concoct 
about themselves, for they reveal, if not the complete personality, 
some key part of it. Many people’s effort is to make their whole 
lives correspond to the fantasy, and this is sometimes disastrous, 
sometimes not disastrous at all. fames Stephens has written a de¬ 
lightful book about feminine fantasies in Mary Mukcbclicvc, the 
Charwoman’s Daughter. But, on the whole, literature has taken too 
little stock in such things, although, the moment we think about 
it, we perceive that they are a great part of the lives of some people. 

Though it was the absurd ones who stood out and were talked 
about, the charming, intelligent, and useful women were in the 
majority, and, in most cases, these were more interesting than their 
husbands who commuted to the eity every day, mowed the lawn 
on Saturday afternoon, went to a dinner party on Saturday eve¬ 
ning, spent Sundays around the country club, and hardly ever read 
a hook. What impressed me a good deal in the family life was the 
position of some of the husbands: they were dominated by their 
wives in a way that, in old countries, wives are supposed to be 
dominated by husbands, who, not uncommonly, are a great deal 
older. The men had a sort of filial relation to their wives, the wives 
seemed often to be the husbands’ as well as the children’s mothers. 
I would not go as far as Sinclair Lewis in his novel of marriage, 
Cass Timberlane, who declared that America was the only country 
where men lived in continuous fear of their own wives, but some of 
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the men I knew certainly were afraid of their wives and to a degree 
that no woman I ever knew was afraid of her husband—perhaps 
because a woman’s agility in fooling a man when she abandons her 
mind to the idea is far greater than any man’s in fooling a woman. 
Some of the men would never say or do anything without their 
wives’ acquiescence, and occasionally when at a party a man, made 
daring by a cocktail, gave free rein to some of his opinions or talked 
flirtatiously to a woman, he would receive a surreptitious glance 
from his wife such as I have seen naughty children get from their 
mothers implying, “Wait till I got you home!” 

The trouble, I think, was that many of the men married too 
young, before they had any real sense of what they were doing, and 
passed from their mothers to their wives without enough inter¬ 
vening experience of life or of other people, and so they got the re¬ 
lationships confused. All their lives they knew too little of other men 
and women. As children they were very close to their mothers, who 
gave them the care that in good economic circumstances hired 
help did in other countries, and which in poorer economic circum¬ 
stances children either do without altogether or somehow give 
one another. 1 Ictuy Stuart used to say that he believed American 
children, owing to the care given them by their mothers, grew up 
into far healthier anti stronger men and women than Europeans. 
But my own opinion is that many of the children would have been 
far better oil, psychically, anyway, if they had been pried earlier 
from the maternal bosom. I shall never forget the amazement of 
an Englishwoman when I read her a paragraph from a letter I 
received from an American friend. Owing to some family upset 
the American woman had to send her youngest son, a husky youth 
of about eleven, to a hoarding school. “lie is so little,” she wrote, 
“and he did not want to go. lie cried all the night before.” My 
English friend’s little sous had been packed off to boarding school 
at the age of eight without being asked whether they wanted to go 
or not, and had gone without a whimper. Early boarding school 
was a common British pattern in the economic class to which they 
belonged, the same economic class approximately to which my 
American friend belonged. Without approving of cither habit, 
I am less inclined to the American pattern where the children are 
tied to their mothers for so long. A great deal is to be said for 
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trained care of children outside the family: Tom Wolfe once re¬ 
marked that a woman who serves her family too much is likely 
to enslave them in return. 

I am not certain how much of my observations were especially 
true of American suburban life; it may be that I was, in general, 
simply beginning to understand more of life and of ordinary human 
relationships, for up to this time a good proportion of my life had 
been spent among a special kind of people. I was now among a 
group of men and women endeavoring to get along together in 
family life without much help from religion or tradition, which in 
European countries can hold them to their duties. Here they were 
held by the law, by family habits and dependencies, by the social 
organization, and all the duties consequently had an exaggerated 
hold on their loyalties. A passing infidelity and a man was promptly 
divorced. It was almost a crime for a man to invite a woman not 
his wife to tea or luncheon. Once during Prohibition I had dinner 
with a friend’s husband in a speakeasy in New York, and some of 
his male acquaintances at another table thought it such a good joke 
that they sent us over a bottle of French burgundy to celebrate. I 
could not understand why my companion was so embarrassed, as 
having luncheon or dinner with men was no rarity and practically 
no treat in my life. I have often thought that the frequency of 
divorce in America is due partly to the fact that any sort of simple 
friendship between men and women is almost impossible except 
in the case of people in the arts. "To know a man in this country,” 
a Connecticut friend of mine is in the habit of saying, "you have 
to marry him." 

The people who were freest and had the best time of all, it 
seemed to me, were the working people: they had more pleasures, 
more interests, and at this period, in the good years before the de¬ 
pression, there was well-paid work for all. Many of those in Con¬ 
necticut were cither immigrants or of recent European ancestry, 
and owing to the fact that European emigrants tend to go to places 
where their kin already are, the simple people around had scores of 
relations and lived in close touch with their neighbors, the elders 
indeed having a sort of patriarchal life. 

The commuting class seemed to have no such roots and no such 
close relationships with one another. What passed for friendship 
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and friendly intercourse was often merely the effect of propinquity 
and common membership of a country club or traveling in and 
out on the same train. Their seeming rootlessness was perhaps a 
necessary factor in a new country with a roving population; hardly 
any of them were related to anyone else in tire neighborhood, as 
they necessarily would be in an old country or even in parts of 
America at distances from metropolises. Here it seemed actually 
true that the immigrants and their families were less strangers in 
the country of their adoption than were the commuting class whose 
ancestors had been long in America. The immigrant people were 
so satisfied with what they had reached here that they had little 
ambition to raise themselves further in the world; with them there 
was something stabilized; the daughter of a woman who had been 
a domestic servant became a domestic servant, the son of a stone¬ 
mason, a stonemason, and so on. 

The Italians made their surroundings as much like Italy as pos¬ 
sible, built their houses on heights, surrounded them with flowers; 
they grew grapes and made wine, and one could behold an Italian 
family any evening during the Prohibition period sitting down to 
spaghetti or macaroni and the red wine they made themselves. 
The Hungarians could make from peaches and dandelions more 
potent drinks than red wine, and on Sundays they had gay hilarious 
parties with colors in the girls’ dresses that would take the sight 
out of your eyes. Most of the Hungarians and Italians could do 
almost anything with their hands; to watch an Italian family 
building their own home, big and little helping, was a memorable 
sight. 'Ihe foundations were laid with great care amid a babble of 
conversations, scoldings, and orders from paterfamilias: the house 
finished, a stone wall would rise in strength and distinctiveness as 
a fortification for the garden. Every Italian in the neighborhood 
seemed to he always building something, and one realized that the 
common illustration in a Latin grammar of simple sentence con¬ 
struction, "Ilallms was building a wall,” had a real psychological 
basis; these descendants of the Romans, whatever else they were, 
were builders, and when the financial crash came and some of 
these immigrant families had to go on home relief, their poverty 
did not reduce them to despondency as it sometimes did those of 
native descent, 'they all helped one another; they had their own 
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churches, their own social life, their own habits and customs, so 
that they never really could feel themselves bankrupt. 


£»> CHAPTER 

Death of Elinor Wylie 

Some years of i.ife in Connecticut, although broken by a few 
visits to Europe, made me anxious for a change to the city again. 
We missed our friends, for we had seen but little of some of them 
during those years, and when a couple of them suggested that we 
should spend some part of the winter in New York we thought the 
idea a good one. Accordingly we took a furnished apartment in the 
Fifties for some months in a house on the site of the present 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel. We moved in towards the middle of De¬ 
cember, and a day or so later I was startled to hear Elinor Wylie’s 
voice on the telephone. She had come back from England, where 
she had been for several months; she had been in the habit of 
spending her summers in England since she left Connecticut. What 
startled me was that not only did her voice seem to come from 
a long way off; it had a different, more assertive note as it gave me 
the information that she did not intend to stay long in New York, 
that she had in England written some new poems which she would 
like to read to us, that she had had a number of sonnets privately 
printed by the village printer near where she had been living, that 
one side of her face was temporarily paralyzed through her catching 
cold from sitting by an open window in a railway carriage. The 
English doctor had called it Bell’s paralysis and told her it would 
not last long, but meanwhile one side of her face was immovable, 
not noticeably so unless she tried to smile. As soon as she had 
arranged a few matters and saw her new book of poems through 
the press, she was returning to England. 

Thereupon I asked her to dinner for a day or two later, to be 
exact, for Thursday, December 13, 1928 to hear the sonnets; char¬ 
acteristically she made a stipulation as to who else should be present; 
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she did not want to sec many people, and she would like me to 
invite some friends of ours whom she had not previously met. 
But she wanted Ridgely and Olivia Torrence; Ridgely was then 
poetry editor of the New Republic and had published much of her 
work. I invited also Nathalie Sedgwick Colby, our old friend 
'rhomas Hughes Kelly, then living in Paris but over in New York 
for a few weeks, and Joe Kerrigan, the Irish actor. When Elinor 
arrived with her husband. Bill, I found her facial paralysis hardly 
noticeable, but though carefully groomed and beautifully dressed 
as always, she seemed to have lost some vitality, to be more fragile. 
She gave us to understand that we were in for something special 
in her new poems, that she believed they were her best. She was 
pleased with the company, which she seemed to think was select; 
however, Kerrigan, who sang some Irish folk songs, had to leave 
before the recitation. But Elinor was so delighted with him that 
she insisted upon his coming to see her before she returned to 
England. 

After dinner, which we had in a restaurant around the corner, I 
placed her in a large armchair in the middle of the group, and she 
began, not to read, hut to repeat from memory, eighteen poems, 
prefacing some of them with, “Bill likes this one.” I had expected 
to hear some kind of philosophical poet ry, because she had written 
from England that she had been reading philosophy and that it 
was getting into her work. But what she began to repeat to us 
now was love poetry, anient sonnets, intellectual and spiritual, as 
was all bet wotk, into which she had put a part of herself I had 
not known was there, which perhaps had not existed or awakened 
to existence befote. Still, as she recited, I thought they were purely 
dramatic sonnets about some ideal personage that her imagination 
had constructed, a "created being,” as Yeats would say, and I had 
little cmiosity as to what dim facts of experience lay behind the 
ardent language of the sounds. I thought they expressed a poten¬ 
tiality of her mind, some putt of her that she had never used in life, 
for it was a common meditation of mine and sometimes the subject 
of conversation with her that often the most alive part of us is 
something we have never been able to translate into living or into 
factual experience. Ridgely Torrence pleased her by asking her for 
the sonnets, which he wanted to publish as a group in the New 
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Republic. Nobody who was present ever forgot the reading of those 
poems, and the undercurrent of tragedy in them and in herself 
came over to us—a tragedy of which she was completely uncon¬ 
scious. 

Fairly early the next morning she came round and sat on a 
sofa talking about her future plans; the way we had received 
her sonnets the evening before seemed a lucky augury for her 
book, which was then in the hands of her publishers—in fact, 
that very day she was going to have a consultation with them. The 
book later was given the title of Angels and Earthly Creatures, but 
I think she had a number of other titles in her mind. After a con¬ 
versation about the poems she opened her little satchel and, char¬ 
acteristically, took out one of those little bottles of bromo seltzer 
which she always carried for that headache of hers. 1 gave her a glass 
of water, and she swallowed the contents of the little bottle. When 
my husband left and went back to his own room to work, she 
drew from a notebook a snapshot of a tallish looking, obviously 
middle-aged man. "I became very attached to somebody in England 
—this is he. I wrote the sonnets about him." I was at first a little 
startled, but as she went on talking about him 1 began to think 
that, maybe, it was all somehow the continuation of the thread 
of her life with Horace Wylie; her remark that the original of 
the snapshot was like Horace, her life in the English country once 
more, the New Forest, the visits to London, the dropping over to 
shop in Paris—it seemed to me the old life she had once told me 
about, relived again almost as in a dream. That she was really in 
love with this man I believed to be true and real as far as romantic 
love is reality; she felt she had to live somewhere near him, and 
so was leaving America behind. It may be that she did not tell me 
all of it, but I have never been able to swallow some of the ac¬ 
counts of her relationship with him given by others. "I am not 
taking anything on this time,” she said, and these are her words 
precisely. “He calls to see me once a week, and we talk and some¬ 
times walk together” What they talked about she told me—a great 
deal about philosophy—and he would repeat to her Scots ballads 
in dialect which from childhood she had liked and recollections 
of which had gone into her poetry. As she spoke to me of it, it 
seemed a simple and rather pathetic relationship where two people 
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with obligations to others were attracted to each other in a romantic 
and intellectual way. Elinor seemed to be attached also to his 
family and spoke about them with affection. It was amusing to 
find a sort of schoolgirl infatuation connected with the things she 
told me: her friend had referred to the legs of American women as 
contrasted with the sturdy ones of his countrywomen as “spindle- 
shanks.” She exhibited her own legs to me. “Look how they have 
filled out!” she said. "That is from walking; I have walked and 
walked.” She joined with me in laughter over this because she used 
to be so proud of her slim legs and ankles. Then she had got her 
facial paralysis a day or two before her friend's weekly visit; she 
sent her maid downstairs first to warn him, to prepare him for 
the change in her looks. 

Although she was going back to England after Christmas, her 
intention was to see her husband frequently. She was determined, 
she told me, never to get back into the crowd in New York that she 
had been in. This surprised me, for she had seemed to enjoy every 
New York patty, so much in fact that one evening when she was 
giving a jwrty herself, suddenly remembering there was another 
party in a house near, she left her guests and went off to it. There 
was a side of her that could never resist a crowd, hut now I was to 
find that many of the people who used to be always in her conversa¬ 
tion seemed to be fading out of her mind. 

We wen: to be in Ireland the following summer, 1929, and she 
planned to join us time when her husband came over to see her 
from America ami to induce her brother-in-law and sistcr-in-law, 
Stephen ami Rosemary Benet, to eome, too. We made some more 
plans of this kind, and then she rose to go to lunch with her 
publishers and to talk over the publication of her new hook. At 
the door I half promised to go and see her two evenings later, 
Sunday evening, when, she told me, she and Bill would he alone in 
the apartment. 1 could not get there; I had intended telephoning 
her the next morning to make another arrangement. Very early 
I was awakened by the persistent ringing of the telephone; it was 
our friend, Douglas Moore, telling us that Elinor was dead. She 
had died suddenly the night before of a stroke. Her husband had 
left the room for a minute and was getting her a glass of water 
when he heard her voice saying, “My Godl” She had fallen from 
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her chair and was lying on the floor when he went to her- a. 
never spoke again; she was dead. We now realized that this’ last 
had been the third stroke, the facial paralysis the second and \ 
previous happening, when she had fallen downstairs, the first 
Her death happened almost as she had written of it in a poem 
that was to come out in her book. P 


If a little vein within me broke, 

The blood would frighten your pillow; 

.But there s brave red earth beneath the oak 
And water beneath the willow, 

At the little noise our death will make 
No red deer need stand still; 

Get up, get up, for Heaven’s sake, 

And climb to the top of the hill! 


ii 


A day or so later there was a funeral service at her apartment 
and a few of her intimate friends were invited. Her body had not 
been removed to a mortuary chapel, but lay in the bedroom of die 
aparhnent. My husband had spent the night with her husband 
William Rose Bcndt, for it is forlorn for anybody to be alone in an 
apartment with the dead, and especially with die beloved 
As she lay there she seemed like a figure in marble. She was in 
her beloved silver brocade dress; she had loved all silver thLs 
and even the word “silver" had a special appeal for her Her 
beautiful hair that she always had shampooed with a reddish rinse 

SI Sh '" featurcs * A11 «*« «f -small irritations, 

little vanities, little sulkinesses, were completely smoothed awav- 

only what was eternally herself was now rJvealed. Maybe thesis 
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g ng ! ythat In . a su dden outburst, when informed of some new 
untoward happening in die family-and there were mi v s2 
appenmgs—her motlicr exclaimed, “l have given birth to a genera- 
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tion of vipers ” Now at Elinor’s death she was averse to any funeral 
service in a public place; she wanted no publicity, for Elinor’s 
elopement and matrimonial affairs had figured in the papers too 
often; I doubt if she liked the purely literary publicity her daughter 
had got as a poet—the reviews, the interviews, the fame. 

I could not look at Elinor’s dead body without giving way; I wept 
openly as I knelt beside her, for something had passed away from 
the earth, spirit and fire, and a sort of emotional power hard to 
qualify. As I rose from my feet a hand was held out to me: I gazed 
into a boyish. Cel tie-looking face, Scottish or Irish or some mixture 
of the kind. As he pronounced his name I caught only tire last 
name, “Hiehbum,” and I realized strangely that this freckled- 
faced boy of nineteen or twenty was Elinor's son, the son of her 
first husband, the child and husband she had eloped from. As 
far as I knew, except for one meeting, unfriendly on his side, she 
had never seen her son since she had left him. My mind was con¬ 
fused for a few minutes as it ran over Elinor’s past, and I found 
myself speaking to the boy as if he were Horace Wylie’s son. 
Elinor had told me that Horace was what is called in this country 
Scotch Irish, and I was subconsciously accounting for the Gaelic 
appearance of the boy before me. We stood side by side for a 
minute or two looking down at the wonderful dead face of her 
who had been his mother bid to whom he had meant so little. My 
mind, I recall, had difficulty in taking it all in, but kept itself 
fastened on the man, Horace Wylie, who had flung his life away 
for her, to be abandoned also by her. Now penniless, I knew, he 
was making a living in Chicago teaching society women to play 
bridge. I had never seen him, this man who had been so recklessly 
in love with Elinor, laying flesh and spirit in her hands. It seemed 
odd that he was not there. “Is your father here?” I asked the boy 
in my confusion. 1 low would I lorace feel when he heard of her 
death? Her to whom he had taught so much, whom lie had helped 
to make a pod on her own admittance. With what they had ex¬ 
perienced together, suffered together, could he ever really feel apart 
from her? His absence from that room seemed the strangest absence 
of all. 

Very few people were present: there were members of both 
families, Elinor’s and Bill’s; the young sister-in-law to whom she was 
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so attached, Rosemary Bendt, was away in France with her husband, 
Stephen Vincent Benet; there was Elinor’s publisher, Blanche 
Knopf; there was Edna St. Vincent Millay, whom I saw for the 
first time, Douglas and Emily Moore. As we all collected in an¬ 
other room after the service, the group gave me the impression I 
have often had at funeral services held in a private house, as if it 
were all a sort of party, with conventional chatter, conventional 
greetings, conventional good-bys. I'.dna Millay was talking of plant¬ 
ing trees in her place in the country. “The first tree will be for her,” 
she said. “It shall be called her tree.” Among many incongruous 
things said, this seemed the most incongruous: perhaps it was be¬ 
cause I knew Elinor had no liking for trees. 

None of us attended her actual burial: it was in Pennsylvania, 
the home of her fathers. 


in 

A few months after her death the book whose publication she 
had arranged for came out—in May, to be precist?. It was her fourth 
volume of poetry. Elinor Wylie knew that death was dogging her 
footsteps and would soon overtake her, and this knowledge colors 
almost every poem and makes still more tragic an almost intolerably 
tragic vision of 'life. 

It is not often that the last work of a jxrct is his or her best; the 
power of growth of all but a very small number of writers is not 
very great. They may acquire a more accomplished technique, hut 
they rarely surpass themselves in profundity of thought or depth of 
emotion: it is exactly in these two qualities that Elinor Wylie’s 
last book surpasses all the others. 'Ihc emotion, for all its intel¬ 
lectual statement, is so intense that one pauses to consider what 
made a human being fed so deeply and suffer so greatly. That she 
did not fed greatly for anyone would have been the opinion of 
most people who knew Elinor; in a way, hut with many after¬ 
thoughts and overthoughts, I subscribed to the same verdict. 'Ihc 
emotion I believe to have been there, but the people who could 
rouse it were not there, and there was always that neuroticism that 
turned the emotion in on herself. She had got up a passion for 
Shelley that seemed to me more real than many passions between 
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people in the flesh. And with all her independence of thought and 
mind, she always seemed to be seeking protection; that Shelley 
was her guardian angel was something she really believed, and she 
wrote about him: 

A subtle spirit has my path attended, 

In likeness not a lion but a pard; 

And when the arrows flew like hail, and hard. 

He licked my wounds, and all my wounds were mended; 

And happy I, who walked so well-defended, 

With that ti.mslueid presence for a guard, 

Under a shy reversed and evil-starred; 

A woman by an archangel befriended. 

No Catholic could have a more fervent belief in the protection of 
a guardian angel or a patron saint than Minor had in the guardian¬ 
ship of Shclh y. It gave her a real confidence to have this belief. 
Maybe it helped her towards that splendid courage, physical as 
well as spiritual, that impressed me and, as I know, impressed many 
others. She hud an instinctive recoil from anything that seemed 
like cowering or cowardice. Once we were talking about a friend, 
a man who had got a nervous or mental breakdown for what ap¬ 
peared to he slight tcasons. '"Ihat's craven,” she said meditatively. 
“No one need let themselves get like that—I know that.” She added 
in complete good faith, “Shelley helped me over many a bump.” 

She seemed to write little out of a mood or out of a passing 
emotion, as many {xrcts do, but nearly always out of complex 
thought that was entangled in the roots of her experiences, and 
this has made some of her poetry, in spite of its directness, so diffi¬ 
cult that it reveals its secret only after many readings. Clarity of 
diction and directness of expression were always characteristic of 
her, but these tilings cannot of themselves make a profound thought 
or idea easy of comprehension. 'Ilian the language of a poem called 
“0 Virtuous Light." nothing could be clearer: 

Mysterious as steel and flint 
The birth of this destructive spark 
Whose* inward growth has power to print 
Strange suns upon the natural dark. 

O break the walls of sense in half 
And make the spirit fugitive! 
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The light begotten of itself 
Is not a light by which to live! 

O virtuous light, if them be man’s 
Or matter of the meteor stone, 

I rcvail against this radiance 
winch is engendered of its own! 
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I knew it was a high compliment from her when she once said of 
me, “She has not the middle mind.” Elinor must have been grate¬ 
ful to old John Domic that he gave her the title of her last book, 
Angels and Earthly Creatures, so sharply antithetical in her own 
daring fashion. 1 never cared for her novels, but I believe that her 
four thin volumes of poetry place her among the eight or nine 
important poets in American literature, and one of tire few impor¬ 
tant women jxrels in any literature. But the cost of producing high 
poetry can be great. She learned a great deal from living, but 
though she could he gay at moments her life was unhappy, and 
she wrote down as the essence of the wisdom she had extracted 
from the years: 

Mortality has wearied us who wear it, 

And they are wiser creatures who have shunned 
"litis miry world, this slough of man’s despond, 

To fortify the skies wc shall inherit. 

One hopes that that archangel who, as she said, “befriended her 
in knightly servitude,” “under a sky reversed and evil-starred,” will 
still befriend her throughout “the Uranian years," under a fair sky 
where all the good stars meet. 


$»» CHAPTER 32 

Literary Critic 

Anm kunoh'.s m\r u we returned to Connecticut, though we 
never agairt spent a whole winter in it; summers there were lovely, 
but winters were rather dreary, and everything around recalled 
Elinor, whose loss hit all her friends very hard: something rare and 
strange had gone out ot the world, some brightness had fallen from 
the air. I think she was attached to me, or, anyhow, attached to my 
affection for her and interest in her work. I do not get over people’s 
deaths easily, and nut mth the loss of Elinor Wylie but the loss of 
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another couple of friends made me unsettled. We began to go more 
often into New York than we used to; Elinor, when living in Con¬ 
necticut, always stayed one night a week in the city, two whole 
days in fact, when she visited a beauty parlor and saw numbers of 
her friends, Then she would return and settle down to work until 
the next week. But at the time 1 had far less physical energy than 
she had, no such powers of concentration, and my mind got scat¬ 
tered easily. 

We went in occasionally to stay with Mrs. Murray Crane, one of 
our earliest American friends, the most intellectual of the New 
York hostesses, whose interest in art, literature, and philosophy 
was intense, and who ran the nearest thing to a French salon in 
New York. She always had people of intellectual distinction around 
her and guests from all over the world, including politicians, ex¬ 
chiefs of cabinets, generals, and these gave diversity to the conver¬ 
sation. It was fun to talk politics with men who had run a 
government and of the wickedness of war with generals who had 
won a few campaigns. 

And, of course, we went now and again to some of those parties 
characteristic of that era of beautiful nonsense and bathtub gin. 
The maddest, merriest of those parties, which at the same time 
managed to be discriminating, were those given by a handsome, 
wealthy connoisseur of the arts, George Gordon Moore, who lived 
in an exotically furnished house in the East Fifties, with rooms 
called by names such as the Persian Room, the Roman Room, and 
so on. He owned coal mines and ranches and everything, and 
bought whole libraries now and again so as to have something to 
read when he went to live in a shack by a coal mine or in an adobe 
hut on a ranch. He was gay, ready minded, brilliant, and at his 
lavish parties nothing so vulgar as gin was served; there were bottles 
of champagne handed out by lackeys who seemed to enjoy the 
parties no less than their master. In addition, there; was in corners 
of the room champagne in buckets of ice from which the guests 
could help themselves, lire host had a way of his own of arranging 
his entertainments; he would say to his butler, “Let’s have a beauty 
night,” or, “loot's have an intellectual night," or he might, on con¬ 
sultation with this major-domo, mix them. 'Hie host seldom if ever 
knew all his guests, and some of them had never been invited at 
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all, or were invited at second or third remove; but they all had to 
have some distinction. I think that if the butler had not all the 
names of the guests who presented themselves on the list given 
him, he would, after some tactful inquiries, get rid of the un¬ 
qualified. 

My husband, seated one night beside a beautiful young woman, 
inquired from the host who she was. “I don’t know,” said he. “It’s 
up to you to find out." My husband got her name: she was a movie 
actress of the period, and she remarked she did not know anybody 
present. “Tommy l Iitchcock brought me here,” she explained. “Do 
you mean the polo player?” asked my husband. “I don’t know who 
he is." she said. "I met him on the train coming from California, 
and he invited me to the party he was going to.” 

But it has to he said that the guests who thus casually invited 
other guests to this house never forgot the host’s demand for dis¬ 
tinction of some sort—-beauty, or talent, or fame, or, maybe, wealth, 
and I must say the parties never degenerated: they kept alive and 
eager up to the early morning hours. Tlic women guests, society 
women, cinema actresses, debutantes, celebrities of some sort, were 
lovely to look at, or distinguished, and sometimes dazzlingly 
dressed; the nun were most entertaining and appeared to be of 
every nationality and every shade of opinion. Our host reminded 
me of a Roman emperor—maybe it was Hadrian—who gave enter¬ 
taining parties, knew everybody, had been everywhere, including 
to the wars and tire provinces, and wrote a little himself. If a 
woman present was particularly picked out for his attentions he 
armed himself with it few cushions and reclined gracefully at her 
fed, pouring out champagne for her to the accompaniment of 
subtle compliments, and if she was in the bluestocking line—and 
provided sire was gay, or witty, or good to look at, he had no 
objection—he would toss off a few lines from a Roman poet about 
love and the good Euler matt wine or similar Bacchic potion. A 
good deal of verse of one kind or another was recited. I have a 
memory of art elderly literary gentleman, Michael Monahan, hold¬ 
ing a glass in each hand and reciting tearfully and endlessly: 

The Bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
'Hie pleasant waters of the River Lee. 
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In this era of prohibition many fantastic things happened, and 
Americans got to be almost as expert at breaking their own laws as 
the Irish were at breaking English laws, and likewise thought it 
some sort of virtue. Speakeasies were run, as everybody knows, 
under protection of the agents of the law; the restaurant speak¬ 
easies often served very good food and liquor, imported wines, ex¬ 
cellent scotch whisky. It seemed as if every country in the world 
were engaged in a conspiracy to make America defeat its own laws. 
In a speakeasy restaurant in the Fifties I saw a big official of a fed¬ 
eral government office and a state judge so drunk that the pro¬ 
prietor kept pouring strong black coffee down their throats in an 
effort to sober them up before letting them out on the street. 
Publishers had special speakeasies to which they took their authors 
to arrange their contracts. I had in France got used to the idea of 
the Third Republic not representing the people, and now I got 
used to the idea that the legislature in our great republic could pass 
a law that few people wanted. 

Bootleggers with good liquor to sell were cultivated by smart 
society. Once we went to a dinner party given by the daughter of 
an ex-member of Wilson's Cabinet, an intellectual and artistic 
party. In the middle of the excellent cocktails the host, a recent 
bridegroom, brought in a well-dressed, well-groomed young man 
in dinner clothes; he wore what was then an innovation introduced 
by the Prince of Wales, a shirt delicately flecked—at that period 
the last word in smartness in male attire. The host presented him 
to everybody, hut in spite of his expensive clothes he seemed ill at 
ease, though less so after our host had given him several cocktails. 
“Don’t speak unless you are spoken to,” I overheard the youthful 
host instmct him in a low tone. We were seated in groups at 
different tables, and the stranger was at the table of the host’s 
mother-in-law, a beautiful and witty woman. The guest raised a 
glass to her. “Oh, lady,” he exclaimed, “you look like my mother!” 
Then he proceeded to talk about the city government until some¬ 
body at the table changed the conversation to Lytton Strachey’s 
Elizabeth and Essex, then just out. My husband started to discuss 
the role of the Prince of Tyrone, Hugh O’Neill, in the book. He 
was interrupted by the guest with the assertion, “O’Neill is a 
good guy. Don’t any of you say anything against him!” After 
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this things got a bit out of hand, though the guest was far from 
being insensitive; in fact he had a rather sensitive face. Soon he 
asked permission to telephone, which he did from the hostess's 
bedroom in an audible tone to somebody called Mary whom he 
asked to expect him in half an hour. He bade us a graceful enough 
adieu, but to our surprise the host led him through the kitchen to 
depart by the kitchen entrance. When, after a delay, our host re¬ 
turned, he was asked by his wife, “Who is your friend?” he replied,. 
“He is a bootlegger, a celebrated one.” 

. “Who invited him here?” his wife asked. 

“I did,” said our host. “He has given me cases of wine and scotch, 
and when I asked him what I could do for him in return, he told 
me, 'You can ask me to a refined home where folks sit round to 
dinner in evening dress, where there are real oil paintings and 
pianos, and where they talk about music and things between bites." 
He's a very fine fellow,” our host continued, "hut his legitimate 
business was stopped, and he has to carry on as best he can. The 
Mary he telephoned to is his girl, and you know/' he said to his 
mother-in-law, "he paid you a compliment when he said you were 
like his mother—he just adores her.” 

“Why did you take him through the kitchen?” 

“He couldn't go through the front way; he might be caught; his. 
guards are in the back hall—three or four of them. When in the 
kitchen he slipped off his shoe, took a twenty-dollar bill out, and 
offered it to the cook. She refused and was very rude to him. I don't 
want a cook around who is rude to my guests.” 

The bootlegger, we got to know, later was killed while putting 
up a fight against police officers who surrounded him in a house 
somewhere in the environs of New York. 


ii 

Years before in Dublin, Yeats, speaking to me about things I 
had published in the Irish Review and elsewhere, advised me to 
become a critic, and though the advice made no particular appeal 
to me at the time, as I had sold some short stories in London and 
was bent on writing a novel, I always kept it in mind. “I believe: 
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you have a genuine talent for criticism,” he said. And then he set 
to gravely considering my prospects. “Of course," he said, “there 
would be a prejudice against women in such an occupation; cus¬ 
tom has by now pennitted them to be poets, novelists, even drama¬ 
tists, although,” he continued, “a really important dramatist like 
lardy Gregory would not have had a chance but for the Abbey 
Theater.” And but for his own support of her, I think he even said. 
Men, however, he went on, still regarded criticism and philosophy 
as their own province, and would Ik* sure to resent a woman’s push¬ 
ing in. 'Ihen he did some real thinking about it ami suggested that 
I tentatively adopt a man’s name until I made some headway and 
reputation. He recommended that I make myself an authority on 
some kiird of literature—French literature, for example, as I was 
already deeply interested in it—so that I would have to be consulted 
about it. and from that I could go ahead to all branches of literary 
criticism. If I began by translating Paul Claudel’s plays, he told me, 
lie would put them on at the Abbey Theater, and if I turned them 
into verse, he himself would help with the verse. 

I might have literally followed his advice if I had stayed in Dub¬ 
lin, but not long afterwards I married, and not long after that again 
I came to America and dropped all notions of writing for a while. 
Writing I believe to he a very risky occupation, not only as a means 
of earning a living hut because, when well done, its demands on 
the whole person are so exhausting that it ea» become psychically 
risky, and writers as a class, unless they are able to take it, are liable 
to nervous strains and even breakdowns. Then, as writing is a 
publicity-promoting profession, it can arouse a great deal of enmity. 
As for criticism, it is about the riskiest of all brandies of the writing 
profession; it is very difficult; it demands a complicated equipment, 
a great deal of experience, not only of literature, but of life; it is 
none too well paid, and not so many readers know when it is first- 
rate. Ihen, in authors whose hooks they handle, reviewers arc 
hound to arouse antagonism, for some authors are very touchy, 
particularly those who are natural amateurs; actually, however, all 
writers tend to overestimate their own products, even those who 
are outwardly modest. 

As for myself, naturally I got accustomed to being clawed around 
occasionally and attacked frequently, if not always, for the wrong 
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things-a lack of knowledge of something in which I was proficient, 
such as literary history or French literature or even English litera¬ 
ture, by people who thought either that I had been exclusively 
educated on the Continent or hadn’t got any formal education at 
all. 'Hien there were young men who supposed I had not read Marx 
or Freud—I could have passed an examination in their works—or 
Goethe, in whose work I did pass many examinations. Some of the 
letters I received really made me hilarious, as when a gentleman, 
claiming to be an authority on Shakespeare, wrote to ask me why I 
had palmed off on my readers a line like, “Keep up your bright 
swords, for the dews will rust them,” as Shakespeare, when it 
was obviously a little thing of my own. Then there was a professor 
who wrote to ask me where I got some lines of a translation of 
Homer I used, as they were in no version in his college library— 
they w'ere the most familiar of the translated lines of the Iliad, I 
should say. And it was not always those whose books I reviewed I 
stirred up: there were some of the male sex who simply regarded 
me as a sort of intellectual rival and whom every line I wrote re¬ 
duced to a state of spluttering exasperation. Though the warmest 
praise I have ever got in both America and England came from 
men, when it comes to real clawing, scratching, biting, the male of 
the species can he more ferocious than the female. It has a long 
history, this male objection to female intellectual pretensions, and 
the vocabulary of the phraseology of denigration has been centuries 
in the making, and some of it is very effective. Variations of Samuel 
Johnson's "A woman preaching is like a dog walking on its hind 
legs; you are surprised, not that it is not well done, but that it is 
done at all" are used all the time, when a woman does anything 
unusual. Now the effectiveness of this remark consists in the 
fact that it is true of all amateurs, male and female, of all half- 
baked and half equipped practitioners of any kind of work—you 
are surprised that they can do it at all. But as the female amateur 
in the arts is more common than the male, its general truth is 
more applicable to women. 

However, I never minded being hit if I were allowed to hit back, 
for, having undertaken what had been considered a man’s occupa¬ 
tion, criticism, 1 hart to learn how to he an expert fighter. I have a 
racial talent in that line, anyhow, and can use both the rapier and 
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the bludgeon with fair skill, so that sometimes even a strong fight¬ 
ing male has expressed regret that he got into “a muss with that 
woman.” One of the first things a woman philosopher will have to 
do, when there is one, a female Berkeley, say, or a Bergson, is to 
learn to hit back with effectiveness. But l think there should be 
rules for intellectual combat as well as for physical combat, a sort 
of Oueensberry rules-no lying about your opponent, no hitting 
below the belt, no ganging up, no dragging in of references to 
anybody’s personal life'. 

I flattered mvself that I kept the rules, but once Kdwin Arling¬ 
ton Robinson mildly remonstrated with me after 1 had had a run-in 
with somebody in*his presence, and I have never forgotten it. 
Somehow or another I had got myself into Harriet Monroe’s had 
books, and f larriet, when she abandoned her mind to it, could be 
very malicious. How or when her unfriendliness to me began, I am 
not quite sure', but I traced its beginning to an incident which is 
worth mentioning because it throws a light on the* amateurishness 
of women in the fighting line. I did not know Harriet very well, 
having, as she lived in Chicago and we in the Mast, rarely seen her; 
in the beginning, when I had been supposedly a passing visitor in 
this country, she had been friendly enough—-in fact the very first 
book I reviewed in America was for her magazine, Poetry. On one 
of her frequent visits to New Yoik we encountered her at Leonora 
Speyer’s. Leonora, after dinner, began to consult us about poets 
in an anthology of American poetry she was preparing for a 
German publisher. I think she was including about a dozen in all, 
and I tliouglil her choice of poets so good that I expressed hearty 
approval. Suddenly I saw Harriet glaring at me with angry eyes; 
then she turned in a rage to Izamoru. "Why have you omitted me 
from that anthology?” she demanded. None: of us had noticed that 
Harriet was not included; in fact none of us would have thought of 
including her among important American pets, i have to admit 
that I did not think of her as a poet at all, or even as a writer, but 
she was an extremely good editor, and her services to poetry were 
very great; her magazine, for which she hail laboriously collected 
funds so that she could pay her contributors a fair sum, was known 
all over the English-speaking world. And here she was, unmistak- 
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ably being overlooked. Nobody present knew what to say or how to 
handle the situation. Harriet rose to her feet and without a word 
walked out of the room, pulling her cloak from where it was hang- 
ing, and proceeded to open the hall door. I had jumped up and, 
following her, tried some appeasement. But Harriet was not one 
to be appeased in a matter of this kind. She turned to me as she 
stepped across the threshold. “Who gave you the right,” she de¬ 
manded, “to lay down the law about poetry?” and she went down 
the steps, dragging her cloak after her. Now I wonder would a man 
have behaved like that! Would anyone except an amateur have 
cared so much about not being included in an anthology? 

I had practically forgotten the episode until Harriet came,on a 
visit to the MacDowell Colony when I happened to be there while 
my husband was in Ireland. She arrived in a sort of state to have a 
look at the creative minds. As it happened, there were some very 
good ones there at the time—'they included Willa Gather, who was 
finishing Death Comes to the Archbishop, and Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. Harriet, of course, was seated at Robinson’s table, for he 
always had the same scat at the same table in the dining room, as 
he always had the same studio, for he was the dean of the Colony 
and had been one of the earliest Colonists. Nobody ever took pos¬ 
session of Robinson’s chair until once Maxwell Bodenhcim seated 
himself on it defiantly, by way of letting all present know he was 
against privilege. We had known Edwin Arlington Robinson and 
Ridgely Torrence since a few weeks after we arrived in America, and 
used to meet them at the home of Louis Ledoux, a devotee of 
poetry who had published a couple of volumes himself. I some¬ 
times sat at Robinson's table in the Colony, for I knew he liked 
me and I could amuse him. 

At this particular tin*,., for a week or two, he had been unable 
to write-ins muse was taking a rest. With what is called the dry 
Yankee humor he told me he was in such a low state that he felt 
he woidd have to take a course in poetry. I undertook to give it to 
him, and we had been proceeding gaily with reading assignments 
and studies of French verse, and were having a good deal of fun 
until Harriet’s advent. As I entered the dining room he and Harriet 
were already seated at the table, and he threw me a signal with his 
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eyes, jerking his head in the direction of a chair opposite, which I 
took. I think he was terrified of being asked what he was working 
at, which was exactly what happened. Mildly he infonned Harriet 
that he was working at nothing, that he was suffering from accidie, 
and that he had to take a course in poetry to waken his mind. “I’m 
giving the course, I announced, Shes very good at it, said 
Robinson with a chuckle, 'though Harriet giggled slightly, her eyes 
said as plain as anything, “We arc not amused.” A little later he 
asked me to say the last stanza of Verlaine's “Art Poefiquc” which 
delighted him, especially cm account of its last contemptuous line, 
“Et font k resfe est lit {endure.” “Wouldn't it be terrible,” said I, 
“if after this course you began to write ‘literature’?” “I’m afraid 
of it,” said Robinson, putting his fingers to his forehead with a 
characteristic gesture and a characteristic slight laugh. Harriet re¬ 
marked that the Irish, having been so long deprived of literacy by 
the penal laws, were apt to let their brains go off in conversation. 
Another man at the table, turning to me, said, “f wonder you do not 
write poetry, you know so much about it.” “Perhaps she knows she 
could not write it," said Harriet. "Not everybody who knows about 
poetry can write it.” “Of course not,” said I, “I always knew enough 
alxnit poetry to know I could not write it." Robinson looked at 
Harriet nervously, and after dinner took me aside. *1 wish you had 
not said that," he protested deprecatiugly. “It was a hard one on 
the old girl—she had no comeback." 

But I larriet, I guessed, would have sonic comeback, in spite of the 
fact that, as I knew, she liked me personally. The next day was cold; 
it was late August or September, and I was wearing a knitted woolly 
dress. "How fashionable you are!” remarked Harriet. “I always be¬ 
lieve fine feathers make fine birds." Now nobody in Peterboro 
ever wore fashionable clothes, and mine was a very rural garment 
indeed; I had bought it a few years before in Paddy Gallagher’s 
little factory in Dunloe, in the wilds of Donegal. But Harriet later 
described me as flaunting around in fashionable clothes and a 
fashionable wave, both of which I affect at times but certainly not 
in Peterboro. Her next item had more malice, and I think some 
people believed her. When she told a story that was later found 
out to be inaccurate, site always blamed her poor memory, hut it 
was too bad that her inaccurate stories were always malicious. Now 
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she spread a yam that we had “escaped" from Ireland in 1916, 
dodging submarines, or, maybe, on one, and had arrived at Mrs. 
Moody’s in Chicago all bedraggled by crossing in such difficult 
circumstances. 

i$m> CHAPTER 33 

Life in Paris 

Whii.k i.ivinc IN PARIS in March 1930 I received news of my first 
Guggenheim Fellowship. We had to return to vacate the house in 
Connecticut which I had subrented to a New York real estate agent 
who paid us one mouth’s rent, broke everything breakable, and 
left us to pay the arrears of rent, for we did not own, we had only 
rented the house. 

We had been spending some months in Paris from time to time 
and got to know a few French people. Foreigners very seldom know 
them, for of all races in the world that I have ever encountered the 
French have the least interest in knowing strangers. Still we got to 
know more titan most foreigners, first of all because we were writers 
and got to know other writers, and, more importantly, because a 
certain number of people hud a romantic interest in Ireland be¬ 
cause of an Irish ancestry or because they had learned Daniel 
O’Connell's speeches at school, 'lhen T. S. Eliot had given us let¬ 
ters of introduction to some of his friends among the neo-Thomists, 
to Jacques Maritain, whose work I later introduced to Scribner’s in 
New York, and to Charles dtt Bos, who, in addition to being a very 
distinguished critic, was the romantic aristocrat, quite in the Cha¬ 
teaubriand tradition. We first met him in his apartment in an old 
house on the left bank, but later lie held a sort of salon in Versailles 
where foreign visitors to Paris collected. He spoke several languages, 
and as he had some English blood, he spoke wonderful English, but 
wrote it less well. At this period he was very sad that his great 
friend, Andrd Cute, had fallen out with him over something lie had 
written about him: the usual fate of critics. lie was one of the few 
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hospitable Frenchmen I ever knew, and l think it was the English 
in his uncostly that made him so. 1 understood he had inherited 
quite a fortune, that his father had been a member of the Jockey 
Club like Proust’s Charles Swann, and had been a friend of Edward 
VII, but that somehow he had got rid of all he owned. He had a 
handy knowledge of all European literatures, and one met writers 
and artists from every country at his house; also some of those witty 
and intellectual Frenchwomen of the salon tradition whose esprit 
dazzled one. One woman, I remember, could recite so much of 
Dante and of Aquinas’s Sumim that 1 wondered her name was not 
famous* 

Among other hospitable Frenchmen we met was Abel Chevallcy, 
also a critic. He was a French Protestant, a very different type I 
should say from either the French Catholic or the French Jew. Abel 
Chevalley had made an admirable translation of some of James 
Stephens’s books into French; he had been minister plenipotentiary 
to the Balkans, and in connect ion with this mission he told us a 
very funny story about a woman journalist, Odette Kuhn, a friend 
of II. G. Wells. He had given an official dinner when minister 
plenipotentiary, and Madame Kuhn, one of the guests, in describ¬ 
ing him had recorded that he had scraped the dirt out of his finger¬ 
nails with a penknife under the tablecloth. This had delighted him, 
because, as he said, he was of lowly origin, his wife having the only 
ancestry in the family, these being the Flauberts. A little later 
II. G, Wells had lectured at the Sorbotme ami, while being driven 
there by Chevalley, had asked him, as one having connect ions with 
the Quai d’Orsay, to make sure that Odette Kuhn was made a 
French citizen. 

M. Chevalley took a certain pleasure in escorting me around, 
even bringing me to a football mutch—which sjjort, to his astonish¬ 
ment, I had never attended before. He had been one of the first 
Frenchmen to introduce football to France. "In Maupassant’s 
time," he said, “the young men were only interested in girls; 1 don’t 
think there’s a single sport mentioned in French literature except 
hunting and tennis.” He was out to change all that, and described 
to me the first football match Hurt had ever been in Paris when a 
chalk mark was put on everybody's coat to show he had been at 
something unusual. ’lire game we went to was well enough at- 
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tended, but I knew nothing about it, and when he asked me, “Isn’t 
that a grand scrimmage?” I had to inquire, “What is a scrimmage?” 
In disgust he took me away to a literary cafd, where he presented 
me jocosely as the only woman critic since Madame de Stael, and 
he was delighted with the stir my non-French appearance caused— 
1’air dtranger, he said. 

A sinister looking, middle-aged man who, I heard, had spent his 
time mourning an unhappy love affair, as Paul Valdry was supposed 
to have done, kept trying to trip me up by repeating some school¬ 
book poetry which he pretended to be by Val6ry. French people, 
like the British people, learn a lot of poetry by heart, and their 
minds are furnished with it. Despite the cool, businesslike arrange¬ 
ment of their marriages and sometimes their love affairs, and their 
reasoning minds, I was often struck by what seemed to be their 
sentimentality: they would repeat with gusto mushy sentimental 
verses by I amartiue or De Musset or Leconte de Lisle: on the other 
hand, it is possible that my taste in English love poetry was equally 
mushy. I never heard as much talk about sex in France as in Amer¬ 
ica, but more about romantic love. However, with most of them, 
love seemed to he one thing and marriage another, the latter a so¬ 
cial arrangement for the family. Hie sinister-looking gentleman 
talked about a French writer—was it Mdrimdc—whom his father 
had known during the Second Empire, and who had been a friend 
or tutor of the Empress Eugdnie, as having been so disastrously in 
love that his life was forever marked by it. “I wonder he didn’t die 
of it," said I, slightly satirically. “Ah, madamc,” he replied, “one 
can die for love—that is easy—but to live without requited love— 
that is hard; that is what tries the courage; he did that.” I could not 
imagine a conversation of this nature in a New York cafd or cock¬ 
tail room, or even a group of men repeating poetry: in fact, as Joel 
Spingam once pointed out, it is very hard to find a love poem in 
American literature at all. As we came away Abel Chevalley re¬ 
marked, “You behold in me the only Frenchman who has never 
had more than one love affair” lie had never been in love with any¬ 
body except the woman he had married, whereas the group we left, 
provided it was requited, seemed to be able to fall in love multi¬ 
fariously. 

'Ihere were still survivals of the old literary salons in Paris, but 
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to all intents and purposes, among writers, anyway, cate gatherings 
had taken their place. The literary people and the university groups 
—Ies savants—held what they called reunions, not unlike the old 
Dublin literary gatherings, except that somebody would read a 
paper and a discussion would follow. I suppose this was the classical 
French salon procedure, 'lhe Chevallcys had a house in Mont¬ 
parnasse with a large room occupying, I recall, the whole third floor, 
which Abel used as a study and where he received his guests. After 
a paper on some subject was read, the host would lead the discus¬ 
sion, wine and sweet cakes would be handed round, and everyone, 
native and foreign, showed they weie delighted to be there; invita¬ 
tions to a French home were so out of the way. 'Hie host, a very 
patriotic Frenchman, liked foreigners, and I think he understood 
lie was doing a service for I* ranee by ins itmg Americans and British 
to his house. He and Andrd Siegfried, and, of course, Andrd Gidc, 
were French Protestants, and they seemed as different from other 
Frenchmen as Northeast Ulster Presbyterians are from other Irish¬ 
men. I never could make out whether the ditfeieuee came from 
religious upbringing or whether act i tally they did not have a differ¬ 
ent racial blend, perhaps souuthing Anglo-Saxon oi teutonic or 

Swiss. . 

The reunions at the house ot J.iegues Maiitam and his bcautitul 
wife in Meudon had a different thatacler altogether: they seemed 
to me to have much more of a I »itiu stamp and weie very Catholic, 
Once after a paper on Baudelaire had been read there was a vigor¬ 
ous discussion as to the poet's Catholicism, anil I was struck anovt 
by the way Frenchmen can separate religion and sex morality. H 
would not have occurred to me to regard a man who led the sori 
of life Baudelaire did and celebrated in his jioems, as a Catholic 
in spite of Ins prayers, but when sooieliody else piesent agreed witl 
me ami ventured a few remarks to Ibis effect, Jaetpies Mari tail 
settled tbe matter by deviating with authority, "lire mtelleetua 
structure of bis ruind was Catholic/* f have often mice been stmcl 
with the fact that this statement could be applied to many bread) 
men, even the most atheistic, Pierre fanet, lectin tug at the Colleg 
cle France to a mixed audience from many mnntm% would, who 
speaking of early psychological influences, talk about first eoufes 
sion and first communion as if they were universal experiences. 
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When I told James Joyce of Maritain’s statement about Baude¬ 
laire, he was very satirical and made considerable fun of anyone 
having a Catholic structure for his mind. Actually, I have never 
known anyone with a mind so fundamentally Catholic in structure 
as Joyce’s own, or one on whom the Church, its ceremonies, sym¬ 
bols, and theological declarations had made such an impress, 
though I have reason to doubt that he had ever entered a church 
except to look at the architecture since he had left Dublin: the 
Scholastic was the only philosophy he had ever considered seriously. 
It was too bad that when Joyce died and some of his friends in New 
York wanted to have the customary Mass said for him, every priest 
approached, even the Jesuits whose pupil he was and for whom he 
preserved a great respect, refused on the grounds of Joyce’s aliena¬ 
tion from the Church. Rut bather George Ford, the chaplain of 
Columbia, had the customary prayers said. It is remarkable that 
people far less Catholic than James Joyce, like Paderewski and 
George Cohan, were given all the rites, and in the Cathedral, and 
that they should have been denied to him. But Joyce had done the 
unforgivable thing in English speaking Catholicism: written freely 
of sex. 

Joyce, my husband's old Dublin friend, and his family were the 
people we saw most of in Paris. At this time Joyce was the most 
famous writer in the world, and when he appeared in a caf6 or 
restaurant people took tables near to have a look at liim; he always 
had a table facing the wall so that all anybody could see of him was 
the back of his head; his guests sat facing him. There may have 
been some Frenchmen in whom the life of Paris soaked into their 
veins and jxsres as that of Dublin bad done in Joyce’s case, but I 
doubt it. Nobody has ever written of the life of a city, so identified 
himself with that city and its history, as Joyce has with Dublin. 
The fact that he left it early and became a Berlitz teacher in Trieste, 
far from diminishing his impressions, clarified them, far from cloud¬ 
ing his memory, made if more exact. Ulysses and Finnegans Wake 
arc the epics of a city, the histories of a city, the memories of a city, 
and of all the languages somebody there might have understood 
and spoken. And as cities grew up by rivers, Joyce’s Finnegans 
Wake is a history (if rivets, a history of the city’s civilization and 
population, with everybody, from kings to washerwomen, whom his 
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imagination could conjure up as moving in its streets and environs. 
His two big books must be the most local in any literature, and I 
doubt if he really cared much for anybody who was not familiar 
with Dublin’s streets and ways. 

Until the end of his life t think he was waiting patiently for the 
signal of an Irish government to invite him back, to place bay leaves 
on his brow. But governments seldom approve of great writers, and 
I think the Irish are peculiarly indifferent to what the writers have 
done for them. Everybody who was out in resolution, everybody 
who did a little fighting in 1916, every post office official, every 
policeman or soldier receives a pension, hut the government of 
Ireland had nothing to give their great poet, W. B. Yeats, who 
gave them more prestige than all their little or even their big of¬ 
ficials. I am convinced that all governments should pensitm a num¬ 
ber of practitioners of the arts, a number in proportion to their 
population, and have a Minister of Fine Arts, or itt America, a 
Secretary of Fine Arts, independent of the {tarty in power, of public 
opinion, of religion, or any extraneous interest, one who would 
devote himself solely to getting the best possible assistants who 
would find out as neatly as jHissihle the most worth while people 
for an income, a not too large income, not one above the general 
level of moderate comfort. 'Ibis is really one of tire most essential 
things for a government to consider. For art, the most lasting 
product of a civilization, has no value that tair be assessed in 
money: any such value would be accidental or arbitrary or even 
connected with factors that would have little or no relation to art. 
If some readers of these lines wrote a good or amusing novel, or an 
amusing play, they might make considerable money, or if llrey wrote 
War and Peace or Arms and the Man they would have steady 
royalties. But if they wrote the Divine Comedy they might have 
the privilege of walking up and down another’s stairs, or if they 
composed a Mozart Mass, of being buried in a paupers grave, or 
they might get five pounds for Paradise Lost. 

Now the problem with Joyce was tlut he was engaged in literary 
experimentation, a sort of experimentation width, at the time, 
few publishers could feel interested in, and whkh while doing he 
had to spend the major part of his time earning a living at some¬ 
thing else. He had left Dublin as a young m m, <omc time after 
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graduating, with the woman he married, to become a Berlitz 
teacher in Trieste. lie labored hard, teaching English to all sorts of 
people—waiters, businessmen, and fashionables—and in what poor 
leisure he hail, he worked first at Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man and later at Ulysses. It was hard enough to get a publisher for 
Portrait of the Artist, though Ezra Pound, with that remarkable 
critical insight he has always shown, tried unwcaryingly to get a 
publisher, ami eventually succeeded, really starting him on his 
career as an experimental writer. Joyce said of him later, “Pound 
took me out of the gutter." 

When the war of 19(4 started, Joyce, his wife, son, and daughter, 
being officially British subjects, had to leave Trieste and go to a 
neutral country; they were allowed to depart without difficulty on 
the promise hum Joyce that he would not engage in wai activities. 
They left with sadness, for Joyce loved the old Austrian Empire, 
and he and his family had their happiest days in Trieste. “They 
called the Austrian Empire a ramshackle empire," he said to us 
later in Paris. "I wish to Cod there were more such empires.” He 
worked hard enough to make sure his family lived in comfort, and 
I reuicmhcr his telling us of the music he and Nora, his wife, heard, 
of the restaurants they dined at, and their enjoyment of life in gen¬ 
eral for tjuite little expenditure, 'lltese old European countries had 
almost discovered the secret of being happy in life which had 
eluded the Anglo Saxons. 

Troubles, however, began when they got to Switzerland during 
the war. To supjrutt his family, teaching English was not enough: 
too marry in Switzerland at the time were doing that; his eyes were 
steadily failing; Ire had to look to something else. Joyce started a 
theater in Zurich to produce English plays. Eventually he had some 
sort of urn m with the British consul which upset his nervous tem¬ 
perament to a considerable degree; money difficulties ensued; he 
wrote to the publisher of Portrait of the Artist, Benjamin Huebsch, 
and to my husband that he was in dire need of a thousand dollars. 
To get a sum like that fit Amenta for a writer nobody knew much 
about at the time .seemed an impossibility. Benjamin Huebsch, 
then a young man and not the great publisher lie is today, had 
somehow got together a couple of hundred dollars, but my hus¬ 
band amt myself had no talent for asking money. After hard think- 




iug, one clay as I came home from my work of tutoring I had a 
brain wave. I decided to ring up Scofield Thayer, the editor of the 
Dial, who had written about the parts of Ulysses that had appeared 
in the Little Review. I was very tnave at the start, but as his voice 
answered, I weakened and could not put over the request. I simply 
said, “I have something to talk to you about.” I remember his 
prompt answer: "I'll be round in twenty minutes.” At the time we 
lived in West Seventy ninth Street, and nervously I began drinking 
cup after cup of tea until his arrival. hen he came in, his ap¬ 
pearance, his interesting face as he sat in our sitting room up four 
flights of stairs, gave me courage, and my husband began to tell 
him about Joyce s ease. At my husband s request I read aloud 
Joyce’s letter, rather nervously. I think, for I was a nervous girl. 
I can never forget Scofield Thayer’s sympathy. ‘’Don’t try to col¬ 
lect anything yourselves,” he told us. "It will only harass you. I 
will give whatever is necessary." He had kept a taxi waiting out¬ 
side, for, as I heard long afterwards, he had come round as a friend 
of ours, thinking we might be in some difficulties ourselves. I 
found myself weeping as he left, not only because of his gener¬ 
osity, but because I knew that very few people understood what 
he was trying to do for art and literature, and what a rare spirit lie 
was. Sad to say, some years later he fell a victim to that dread ail¬ 
ment of the sensitive American, a nervous and mental breakdown. 

Joyce always said very earnestly that this sum saved him at the 
moment, for he was not making much on the theater venture; the 
troubles connected with it would have harassed a mom ecjtiable 


temperament than his. Then one clay, while lit? was away at re¬ 
hearsal, a letter arrived from England informing him he was being 
sent by an anonymous donor either five thousand dollars or five 
thousand pounds—I am now a little uncertain winch* Nora, all 
excitement,, put on her hat, went over to the theater, and, before 
all the company rehearsing, informal him of their luck* Joyce was 
so overcome that he said little, but he always remeurbered that in 
the midst of the conventional congratulations the wife of an actor 
in the company turned to Nora and said w ith an edge^to her voice, 
“And so, Mrs* Joyce, you open your husband's letters ” 
lire money was from Miss Weaver, who had once hacked the 
feminist weekly, the New Frccwoinan, and later the Egoist, in 
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which some of Joyce’s work had appeared. Later she gave him a 
much larger sum on which, if he had been careful, he could have 
lived the rest of his life at case. What a pity that the kind friend 
did not divide the money into a yearly income which he could not 
exceed: the lump sum had a bad effect on the whole family: they 
had no notion of money, and though they had a not too expensive 
apartment, they were extravagant on things like clothes, hotels, 
restaurants, and vacations: they simply thought the money would 
last forever. Now I think this is the great temptation of the writer 
whose mind is taken up with his work-in off hours he wants com¬ 
forts and recreation, often of an extravagant kind. Joyce loved res¬ 
taurants, liked being among the crowd in them, and would go for 
long stretches to the same restaurant every evening for dinner, en¬ 
tertaining his friends lavishly. For years he frequented theTrianons, 
near the Montparnasse station, where he had a favorite table and 
a favorite waiter, Norbert, who frequently, when he was alone and 
drank too much, escorted him home. Once, in the absence of his 
wife on a vacation, he invited a number of friends to dinner, where 
everybody drank a great deal of champagne, and Joyce, departing 
in an expulsive mood, presented an array of bowing waiters, who 
had not been attached to his table, with a hundred francs each. 
I, hacked by either the proprietor or the headwaitcr, collected the 
hundred franc bills from the waiters, giving them ten francs in¬ 
stead. As they had performed no service, even this might be called 
extravagant. We all escorted Joyce, whose continuous smile showed 
how happy he was over the whole proceedings, home in a couple 
of taxicabs. One of us put him to bed. I fished up an envelope, 
put in it the hundred franc hills I had retrieved from the waiters, 
placing the whole under a clock on the mantelpiece for him to find 
in the morning. 


tr 

The last time we were in Paris, in 1938, lie had exchanged his 
old restaurant, Trianons, for Fouquct’s in the Champs Elys6cs, 
which had the clientele of a New York night dub and was filled 
by the worltl of fashion, of art, of the theater and the cinema. 
When any visitors urine over from Dublin lie would invite them 



to dinner at a restaurant: lie was so happy when any Dubliner un¬ 
derstood his work and liked it, especially if he was a non-literary 
personage. Once when we were in a cafe in Montmartre, a Dub¬ 
liner who recognized my husband came over and spoke to him. 
He was over in Paris to attend a football match between an Irish 
and a French team, one of those teams that our friend Abel Che- 
vallcy had fostered: like many simple Dubliners he was soaked in 
Ulysses though he made no pretense of literary sophistication. Im¬ 
mediately we knew he was the very type Joyce would like, and I 
telephoned to ask if we might bring him round. Joyce was alone in 
his apartment; it was Sunday, and the family had gone somewhere. 
He answered enthusiastically, "Bring him right over." 'Ihc Dublin 
citizen was a little dazzled, hut he was delighted to come. What 
particularly fascinated Joyce was that this guest belonged to a family 
of old Dublin glassmakers, the Pughs, and represented an item lie 
wanted for Finnegans Wake; the careful reader can find it there, 
lie handed a copy of Ulysses to the guest ami asked him to read a 
chapter aloud in the accent of a lower quarter of the city, the 
Coombc. 'lire visitor produced something that enchanted Joyce 
and showed that he must have read parts of lJ/ysses aloud many 
times and could reproduce the exact low down Dublin accent 
necessary for this particular episode. Joyce, obviously delighted, 
felt that here was a simple citizen for whom Ulysses was a national 
masterpiece. Once, I remember, when ashed where he would like 
best to live, he said slyly, "In a city of about half a million popula¬ 
tion, an old city built on a river with a woman's name." “And with 
a castle inside a courtyard,” I suggested, “a villainous castle with 
a villainous history." He nodded. 

But any hopes he had that Dublin would give him some official 
recognition were vain: no Irish writer except Bernard Shaw re¬ 
ceived official recognition in our time, and he only when a very 
old man, after he had written a letter battering to the government. 
Yeats was made a senator, but that was 1 ret arise he had been as¬ 
sociated with the Nationalist movement all his life, 

Joyce was a very lonely man who pair! dearly for his fame, though, 
maybe, if lie had not had the fame, things might have been even 
more desolate for him: he did actually enjoy the attention that his 
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fame brought him. Like all outstanding figures, he aroused jealousy 
and malevolence, and a prying into his private affairs with a misin¬ 
terpretation of them, One to whom he had been kind and hospita¬ 
ble wrote the most poisonous attack on him that I have ever read 
on anybody: it not only concerned itself with Joyce, but with his 
family ami friends, his father and his wife, IIow it ever got pub¬ 
lished l cannot under,stand. Wc kept it out of his way for years, 
but, eventually hearing of it, he insisted on procuring it; he was 
deeply hurt because of its etleet of humiliating his family. Then he 
would receive the most violently insulting letters in answer to a 
simple request. No doubt he had what might be called a persecu¬ 
tion complex, but really this was not surprising, for he was actually 
persecuted. Against all this, he had the most attached friends, for 
he was a reliable friend himself and would help one with any old 
thing—to find an apartment or a maid or a doctor, how to plan a 
journey or pick out a hotel, tie gave a great deal of consideration 
to such things, ami if any of his friends were ill he would shower 
them with attentions anti gifts of wine. When we lived in Paris 
he would telephone every day to find out how wc were and how 
things were going with us. On his side he expected a lot of atten¬ 
tion anti help of all kinds from his friends: he really was not very 
far from blindness, and consequently he had to have a great deal 
of help tor Finnegans Wake, not otdy help in putting it together, 
but foi the leading of the necessary obscure references, books of 
every kind from the Arabian Nights to old-time Dublin directories, 
from the woiks of Vico to that of some romantic lady author like 
Is. Barrington, who dealt with picturesque historical figures: one 
volume of hers which jjarticularly interested him I remember 
because it was about some collateral connections of my own; he 
examined me mmutely eotieerttitrg what the family traditions about 
them were, for it was such items that he worked into his scheme 
of Finnegans Wake. 

Finnegans Wake, as his friend Eugene Jolas has pointed out, 
seemed m the uul to he almost a collective work, so many friends 
helped him with the minutiae of it, though of course, the molding 
of the material, the whole creative energy in it, the pattern, was 
Joyce's own, Mtuatt Gilbert, who wrote so much on his work. 
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helped him regularly and tirelessly; my husband helped him when¬ 
ever he was in Paris, and of his help he was very demanding be¬ 
cause of the Dublin connection and because of a native knowledge 
of the history, the personages, the topography that Joyce was put¬ 
ting into the work. In Joyce’s study in his apartment in Square 
Robiac, he would have a bottle of white cluanti on the table, a 
medley of books and notebooks, a gramophone somewhere near: 
surrounded by such items, he and his helper set to work, 'Ihc 
amount of reading done by his helpers was libiarious, as he might 
have written himself, as were the notebooks filled with the results 
of their reading which generally boiled down to only a line or a 
paragraph. His great helper outside the literary people was Sylvia 
Beach, who, with her friend, Adrienne Monnier, had been the 
original publisher of Ulysses, an undertaking of great financial risk. 
'Ihey were certainly sound critics, because they knew what the 
book was about, and in the end they had a share in the author’s 
fame. 

I think Joyce was very demanding on both of them, especially 
on his great friend, Miss Beach: he never knew when his demands 
were too onerous, and then there were alvvavs a few people who 
tried to make a breach between them. Joyce had undertaken in his 
family life more than other men, because he was not only a genius 
but tire one member of his family who hud much practical sense. 
It was he who arranged every family detail, wrote every letter, en¬ 
gaged apartments, arranged for vacations, treatment of illnesses, 
and everything else, for he had a particularly helpless family. I 
am not sure that any of them ever read a thing he wrote—he told 
me once with amusement that he asked them where one could 
find samples of Irish humor, expecting that they might have found 
some specimens in Ulysses, but he found them innocent of the 
whole work. For all that, he loved them devotedly and had a 
united family life until the late 1920s. His sou had married a beau¬ 
tiful American girl, who not only had an independent income, but 
produced what Joyce wanted, a grandson who was named after 
the hero of Portrait of the Artist, Stephen, with tire addition of his 
own name, James, His son, Giorgio, had no religious affiliations, 
and neither had his daughter in-law, an American of Jewish de¬ 
scent, yet when their son was born they fell into the pattern of the 
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French life around them and had the child baptized in a Catholic 
church. 

It was a curious ceremony, with neither the father nor the 
mother showing any familiarity with religious ritual; my husband 
and I had been picked as godparents, but the grandfather was to 
be kept in ignorance of the whole proceedings, as it was felt he 
might disapprove of this recognition of a sacrament of the Church. 

'Ihough 1 carefully schooled my husband in the questions and 
answers of the ritual, his French like Yeats’s, being somewhat hazy, 
yet he got so mixed up in the “Je renoncc’s,” the “J’accepte’s,” 
the “ouiV and the “uon’s” that when the priest put the routine 
questions as to whether, on behalf of the child, he renounced the 
dev il and all his works and pomps, he promptly answered “Non,” 
so that to this day l am not certain whether Stephen James is a 
Christian, a pagan, or a Maniehaean heretic. Also, at a strategic 
moment, my mind slipped on a sentence in the Apostles’ Creed, 
and. to crown all. the officiating priest wound up by asking 
graciously. “K’sf ce que J’eiifant cst Ie petit fils dc M. James Joyce, 
k cclebrc rem ain?" We were all panic-stricken for fear the news 
of flic ceremony would get into the papers and wc would all be 
put on the catpet by Joyce, for at this period he believed all re¬ 
ligion to be a suit of elegant traditional symbolism or else a sort 
of black magii. However, he did not hear of it until some years 
later, when 1 atcidentally revealed it to him, but then it made no 
difference one way or another, for his mind had marched in another 
direction, 

The birth oi the child gave Joyce a great uplift; he had a de¬ 
scendant to replace the ancestor, his father, who had just died. 
At the moment of the birth we were in New York for a couple of 
weeks, early m ujp, where my husband had crossed to give some 
lectures; a cable* came announcing the coming into the world of 
Stephen James Joyce. Joyces father had died towards the end of 
uj3i, and he wrote a jxiem celebrating the birth of the grandchild 
and muimiutg the death of his father. He mailed the poem to us 
in New York; my husband placed it in the New Republic after, 
surprisingly enough, having had it declined in other places. Flic 
lay {H rson often imagines that famous writers have no trouble in 
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getting anything published, hut, as a matter of fact, they often 
receive refusal after refusal. Once when on behalf of Joyce I wrote 
to an American publishing firm I knew well offering an anthology 
of his work which certainly should have a considerable and continu¬ 
ing sale, I received the astonishing answer that no anthology of 
Joyce could be complete without the risky passages, and that they 
could not publish those for fear of a lawsuit. Now the risky passages 
might have been omitted, and they were not so risky, anyway, in 
comparison with what has since been produced on this side of 
the Atlantic without any rjucstion of censorship. 1 he next pub¬ 
lisher I approached offered an advance of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, saying such an anthology would not sell, but he would 
risk it. Joyce was even more furious about the second than the first 
reply and cabled a refusal right away. A thru! publisher wrote, 
“It is too late for us to get on the Joyce baud wagon." I some¬ 
times think the stupidity of publishers with tcg.ud to literature 
could not he surpassed by a dame schoolmistress. Random House, 
a couple of years later, published and made a great success of 
Ulysses after a court action in which the judge dec ided that the 
book was not pornographic. 

Although the success of Ulysses in Auiciiea must have helped 
the sales of Finnegans Wake later, a fe w years befoie this Joyce 
received what were, considering the multiple difficulties ot the text 
and the fact that no publisher’s editor could have had time, even 
if he had the knowledge, to clear up what it was alt about, really 
extraordinary offers for the hook. As far hack as the summer of 
u^i, several years before the work was finished and when he was 
spending the summer in lamdon, he had offer*, tuna American 
publishers which included advances of upwards of three thousand 
dollars, which covered payment tor some signed copies of the hook 
when published; in Iamdon lie was offered four hundred pounds; 
he wrote all this in letters to my husband mid myself at the time 
we were in Paris; however, in these let lets he expressed the belief 
that none of the publishers interested knew "anything about the 
book.” It was in the beginning of the next year that lie received 
offers from New York for the publication of Ulysses, which, as we 
all remember, was procurable only in bootlegged or pirated copies. 
The pirated copies—they were copied or photographed from the 
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Sylvia Beach edition-so incensed Joyce that he got a number of 
well-known writers to sign a protest, and this, I think, prevented 
their further sale. 


in 

On tire St, Fat ink's Day of that year, Sylvia Beach and Adrienne 
Monnier collected all Joyce's friends to give him a dinner at a res¬ 
taurant. I have always thought that something in Joyce’s behavior 
on that occasion hurt these two friends of his and led up to the 
later breach between them all. Hath guest was contributing to the 
expense, and all mdered a grand meal with Lanson and Pommery 
chamiwgne. But as for Joyce, no approaches could get out of him 
what dish he would like us to order for him beforehand. He said 
he would older it himself, and when we all sat down we perceived 
that the waiter handed him a dish of lentils. Now I had never seen 
Joyce, who was quite a gourmet, eating even lentil soup before, and 
the most amiable conclusion we could come to was that, maybe, 
he was going m hu out* of those symbolic items or “correspond¬ 
ences" to which he gave intellectual and psychical allegiance. Still 
there must have bum someone in the company besides myself who 
thought it was ptue cussednass and who sympathized with the 
downcast looks ot the ladies who had arranged the party. The sym¬ 
bolic 'Vorrespondetii cs," whether they were active on this occasion 
or not, he followed as I litter was said to have followed astrological 
predictions. One of the "correspondences” that lie developed with 
great interest was umcemed with James Stephens. 

We were anxious for the two to know each other, though 
Stephens at this tune was not strong for the meeting. We ar¬ 
ranged a dinner, hut as luck would have it, James Stephens had 
to go to Ixmdon; his wife, Cynthia, came with a number of our 
other friends, ami she made the link between her husband and 
Joyce, inviting hint round to their apartment. How ever Joyce 
with his blind eyes managed to straggle up the dark stairs to the 
Stephenses' little pint.) terre-for their home at this time was in 
Uirnkm—was alw.tv s a mystery to me, but he did, and managed 
to tarry tip with him six bottles of Swiss wine as a present. He and 
James Stephens Itccamc fast friends, and nobody could be more of 
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an amusing and heartening companion than Stephens. Hie "cor¬ 
respondences” that Joyce worked out in this ease were very puzzling 
to me, who, I think, am more literal minded and logical than any 
of thc'males I know and dread self-hambouziemcnt as a bird dreads 
a snake. Joyce decided that both Stephens and he had the same 
birthday, February 2, which I was sure was a fact, but that they 
were the same age, or born in the same year, r have the gravest 
doubts; indeed I have a dismal suspicion that these two, or at 
least one of them, made some concealment of their age, which 
men do at least as often as women. 'lire next "correspondence” 
was in the fact that Stephens’s first name was the same as his own, 
and that Ids second name, except for the final s. the same as that 
of the hero of Portrait of the Artist and Ulysses. Then both had 
two children, a hoy and a girl. Joyce explained all this with the ut¬ 
most gravity, reciting Baudelaire’s poem, "Convsjxmdanees” as a 
sort of corrolxiration. 

However, I noticed that for old time Dublin friends like my 
husband, he did not seem to need any "correspondence." With 
me the “correspondence” was of a superficial older and lay in the 
fact that we both had been educated in the same way, had studied 
the same languages, the same grammars and texts in these lan¬ 
guages, had the same university degree in modem languages and 
literature, and that neither of’ us had concerned ourselves with 
gaining academic distinctions, hut with the general literary move 
meuts of the time. He would be satirical about those who had got 
all the prizes, and even in the years after he left Dublin he would 
peruse the examination results with cynical curiosity. Still the dif¬ 
ference in the way that similar education had affected us was so 
great that it almost blew to pieces the "correspondences.” I had 
only the slightest interest in the beginning of languages, in the 
development of linguistics, or grammars of tire early periods of 
languages. To all these Joyce attached himself with intensity of 
interest: lie knew off by heart paragraphs or pages of early Anglo- 
Saxon, of the Italian that preceded Dante, of pre Luther German, 
and the Sermaits tie .Strasbourg, At some of his parties, when 
he was not singing, he delighted in going into competition with 
me in repeating the rhymes we both bad learned out of grammars, 
doggerel that helped our memories of rules, declensions, and gen- 
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ders. Why repeating lines such as “with nemo never let me see 
neniims or neimne," or: 

Common are to cither sex 
Artifex and opifex, 

Conyiva, vates, advena, 

Testis, civics, incola [etc.] 

gave him such hilarious delight would certainly be of more inter¬ 
est to diligent interpreters of his work than it was to me. Apropos 
of all this, I should remark that he was not educated for the priest¬ 
hood, as has been stated both in print and over the radio in 
America, lie received the usual secondary education of the middle 
and professional classes in Ireland, the university course being 
provided for, I think, by a godfather. And what has often been 
dwelt upon as Joyce's great learning was mostly what he held in 
his prodigious memory of what we learned in school and college, 
hr my own ease. 1 think 1 held more of it in my mind than most, 
Inrt it was nothing in comparison with what Joyce held in his and 
in minute detail and ready availability, At the same time I cannot 
help believing that these minutiae of scholarship got in the way of 
the course ot Fimiegum Wake, which, I think, even the most ex¬ 
treme Joy re devours would admit is ovcrelaborated. 

More even than the lentil eating episode, another piece of cussed¬ 
ness rear hiug the hunts of a practical joke, was exasperating to me. 
As most of Iris readers know, Joyce was profoundly interested in 
the diMuunes of the psychoanalysts: the stream of consciousness, 
the theory oi assnt rat ton in fact, everything that the new psycholo¬ 
gists were option:' up. laving in Austria before the first World 
Wat, when bo nd was nourishing, and, during the war, in Zurich, 
tire headquarters of Dr. C. C. Jung, he learned a great deal about 
psychoanalysis long before many in the outside world knew much 
about it, and. w ith that marvelous mind of his, so acquisitive as well 
as creative, there woe U w details of the new psychology that escaped 
him. Then Me.. M« C lotmtii, of Chicago, who had backed Dr. 
Jung, bat led fuvtr tor some of the time he was writing Ulysses. 
He applied Hi , know It dge in Portrait of the Artist, to a far greater 
degree m (dvssr-. and to a degree still greater in Finnegans Wake. 
Mrs. bloom's monologue m the last chapter of Ulysses is simply 
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tlie application of the technique of an actual psychoanalysis, with 
Mrs. Bloom lying in bed. letting her mind run on and mi without 
any imposition of logical direction. But when Joyce was badgered 
by interviewers and other sockets of information and questioned 
as to how he had discovered wluit is such an important mechanism 
in Ukases and Finnegans Wake, the interior monologue, the sar¬ 
donic' prankish part of his mind set to work and evolved some¬ 
thing that regaled him. He fished up an old French novelist, 
Edouard Dujardiu, whom we had all heaid of in Dublin because 
George Moore used to talk about him and who had monologues 
of some kind in a novel called l it's I .miners soiif coupes', and in an 
interview Joyce informed u credulous reading public that he got 
the whole idea of the interior monologue from him. The more 
people he was able to bumboo/lc with this bit of information, 
the more details he added, the mme it became a real creation 
equal to a section of Ulysses. Dujatdiu himself was made extremely 
happy: the author of the great modem litenuy cushion had ac¬ 
knowledged indebtedness to him who had not been heard of for a 
generation. Publishers brought out a new edition of Les banners 
sont coupds, and Dujardiu, informing Jour that lie had restored 
him to life, inscrilied the book to him with the sentence, “You 
have said to me, lanirn, arise!* *' The old gentleman blossomed 
like a rose and, when in Joyce’s presence, would gaze at him in 
rapture. 

To some extent I enjoyed the episode myself. Then once, after 
a lecture to which Joyce had brought me, by the Abbe Jousse, the 
experimenter in the origin and development of languages, we were 
followed from the hall to a caM by a young American who hesitat¬ 
ingly asked if he could sit with us for a few minutes. He turned 
out to be a college instructor who was anxious to talk to Joyce 
about technical inventions in Ulysses. Again Joyce handed out 
details of the Dujardiu influence; this time, after a few potations, 
he made it so luxuriant that the young man drew out a notebook 
into which he scribbled furiously what lie had just been told. I saw 
visions of Ins solemnly handing it all out to his students and be 
gan to get perturlxxb When the young man left I said, "Haven’t 
you had enough fun with this? Haven't you pulled enough pco 
pie’s legs? And, anyway, why deny your indebtedness to Freud and 
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Jung? Isn't it better to be indebted to great originators like drat 
than to I le stopped me. A slow fury mounted to his face, and 
he moved irritatedly in his chair. “I hate women who know’any¬ 
thing," he said. “No, Joyce, you don’t/’ said I. “You like them, 
ami I am going to contradict you about this in print when I get 
die chance." Attn a tew seconds of silent anger, a whimsical smile 
came on Iris lace, and the rest of the afternoon with him was pleas¬ 
ant. Ami 1 don't think, he put forward the Dujardin legend again. 

A little l.riet he wiote some verses on his women friends and their 
interU i< wee with him which he read to mo with great gusto. The 
piece was brief, hut I do not think 1 remember all of it; the numer¬ 
ous Joyce fuii’t w ill he interested in what I can give: 

As 1 was }',omg to Jo\ce Saint James’ 

1 met with sewn evhuvagant dames; 

Fa ms dame had a hee in her bonnet, 

With hats from the belfry roosting upon it. 

And Alt 1 said, poor Joyce Saint James, 

VVh it can lie do with these terrible dames? 

I’ooi S.tmt James Joyce. 

He was happy enough at this period, but some months after the 
birth of hi*, grandson there fell on him one of those blows of fate 
that sometime', route without warning. In this case there was some 
warning, though it was not apparent to him or his wife. They were 
.stinting out to spend the summer in Kngland, 1932, as they had 
done on the ptruum yeat, but as they were about to board the 
tram at Pairs, thr u young daughter, Lucia, suddenly gave way to 
an outhieak oi what seemed hysterics and refused to go; she said 
she would nut go to Fngl.md or anywhere else. They hastily got 
then baggage oti the tram and went to a hotel in complete be- 
wtldeiincut. ’Hurt was the moment to get a psychiatrist, but no¬ 
body thought of it. nut even I, who had made some study of men¬ 
tal ailments, rmi attending sessions at the asylum of Saintc Anne 
in Paris. A <t unpin Alton of uutteis had worked up to Lucia’s ill¬ 
ness' she had fallen m lose with a young man who seemed to be 
uu.uvaie of it, she h.ul heroine engaged to another, and so her life 
suttetrri fiour both iutenor anil exterior confusions, llren the 
demands oi Joy; c s hteraiy life, intensified by his partial blindness, 
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were such that he harcllv noticed his children x need for a life of 
their own. His son married, but no companionship with young 
people was provided for his daughter; indeed in laris, in a non- 
French household, it was difficult to provide such companionship. 
At the same time a part of Joyce’s mind that was not taken up 
with his own work became absorbed m the c aieer of a singer, John 
Sullivan, who was at the Paris Opera. The singer that was in Joyce 
seemed to identify himself with this Irish tenor who also was in 
exile from his country. Joyce put on a campaign on Sullivan’s be¬ 
half that took up a good deal of his mind; he wanted to get him 
an engagement m Ooveut Cairden and even in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Sullivan, he believed, had been slighted by opera 
directors, and for a while he thought of little else except remedy¬ 
ing this state of affairs. He hardly noticed what was happening in 
his daughter's life until the breakdown came. 

When l suggested that he provide Lueta with a dowry and de¬ 
vote himself to getting her married in the customary French way, 
he thought the suggestion projier and made some arrangements 
along that line. She became engaged, but actually she did not re 
cover her stability. For a while she stayed with some friends; then, 
getting one of those uncontrollable outbreaks that are the mark 
of coming trouble, she left their house and told Joyce she wished 
to stay with myself and my husband. As it happened we had plenty 
of room at the time, hut even if vve had not, when I saw Joyces 
desperate, unhappy face as he came in and sat on the sofa with 
her, neither l nor any other human being could have refused aid. 
His face brightened as we welcomed her, hut as 1 was due to go to 
the hospital in a week or two for a serious operation, I knew her 
stay with us could not be long, 

As nothing could induce Lucia to go to a doctor’s office, Joyce 
got a psychiatrist to come every morning to our apartment. She 
listened to him only because she thought he wan my doctor and 
she had to help me in some way. We both sat together every morn 
ing on the sofa, the psychiatrist hurling questions at us which 
sometimes I answered, sometimes she did. she explaining what she 
considered my symptoms—tiredness, anemia, and so im—aml 1 
injecting an explanation of hers, At intervals, on some excuse, I 
left them alone, and the conversations went on and on, Frankly 
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I had not much faith in the proceedings, but I realized as they 
went o» that I -*ieia was worse tliau any of us had thought; her 
emotions were all in disorder, and to get them in order would take 
a long and very careful treatment by that sort of therapy which 
we have in America, but which I do not think existed in France. 

If an operation had not been hanging over me and I could have 
kept lift with rue, l thought I could have managed to bring her 
back to mutual. I believed she could get well only in new sur¬ 
roundings that had an atmosphere of affection and interest, and 
she bet self believed we were giving that to her. 

As with her brother 1 accompanied her to the sanitarium, de¬ 
ceiving her as to where we were going, I never felt so mean in my 
life-—to deceive anyone who so trusted me shook me very greatly. 
But I was obeying the doctor’s orders and did not know what else 
to do. As we entered the office of the director of the sanitarium 
and he began to talk to me, she threw a startled, appealing look 
at me that l can never forget, later he sent both of us upstairs to a 
room where she was received by a pleasant nurse of her own age 
for whom she took an immediate liking, for she had had hut little 
chance of making gut friends. 'Hie young nurse made her feel at 
ease, told l atcia she would be with her all the time, and pointed 
to ivvo heils in the tuom.This meeting made the good-by I dreaded 
pass off easily enough. 

Inn Joytc, eommg at a tune when the death of his father, a few 
mouths previously, had left him very lonely, all this was an in¬ 
tense tragedy. tiddly enough as it seemed to me when thinking of 
that hoiK'lcss patent, Simon Daedalus of Portrait of the Artist and 
(flyssn, Joyce hail a great affection for his father and believed he 
owed a lot to him. 1 le often remarked that many of the characters 
m Ulysses had turn friends of his father whom he had a good 
chamc ot stmlyiuR t Uisct) anti whose conversation he noted. 
These two events, I think, greatly changed his life, and they oc¬ 


curred around Ins fiftieth birthday. . r , 

Between l ,m ta\ going to the sanitarium and my going to a little 
French hospital lot an operation, Joyce, restless and, I think, r - 
morsefu! fm not having seen her state of mind enter, « 
to out apartment every day. It was one he was thoroughly familiar 
with as well as with its grand piano, for we had rented it from his 
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friends, the Eugene Jolases. When anything hit him hard, Joyce 
had relief in singing, and all his songs were sad. Previously wc 
had heard him sing only' at parties where Sullivan or Afariu Jolas 
would also perform. But at this period, almost at the moment he 
came in, he would sit at the piano and begin to sing, as if he wore 
alone in the room and nobody were listening to him. lie had no 
such large voice as John MeC'uruutek, who had been the winner of 
the competition they both had enteral. But for emotional ex¬ 
pressiveness Joyce was the most effective singer l have, ever heard: 
the fact that the knowledge of so many arts, so much human 
drama, had gone into the making of his voice marie it more im¬ 
pressive than all the grand opera tenors 1 ever listrmd to. lie snug 
songs in many languages, mostly love sortgs, arid this was strange, 
for he had a sinister wav of commenting, on that emotion called 
romantic love, “What they call love," he would say argumenta¬ 
tively, “is merely a temptation of nature in one's youth." When, 
sitting on the sofa, l would hear him turn from the Italian or 
French songs he was singing to the “Ballad of the Brown and the 
Yellow Ale,” I thought 1 had never listened to a more mysterious 
voice: 


Oh, the brown and the yellow ale. 

I met a man who was no right man, 

And he said to me, “Will you lend me yonrlrwc 
For a year and a day, for a year and a day?" 
Oh, the brown and the yellow ale. 

The brown and the yellow aid 

And when he would sitrg. in his own setting, Yeats’s: 

Who will go drive with Fergus now. 

And pierce the dim wood’*, woven shade? 

And no more turn aside anti brood 
Upon love’s bitter mystery, 

For Fergus rules the brazen ears, 

And rules the shadows in the wrxxl. 

And the white breast of the dim sea, 

And all dishevelled, wandering stars. 
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his voice would lit- so charged with emotion, so full of overtones 
of yearning fur a life he could never have, a life he never told of in 
his boohs, that otic saw there were whole regions of his mind that 
could only be c\[>icssed in music and that would have been ex¬ 
pressed it he hail become a musician rather than a writer. Then he 
would turn from the piano and talk about his daughter, with whose 
future lie was now perpetually concerned. 

For a while Lucia came out of the sanitarium, and we saw her 
the following winter in Nice with her nurse. Later, however, she 
had to go back: timing all the war years she was in a sanitarium 
in that part of France that was occupied by the Germans. We man¬ 
aged to get some news of her from time to time. Lucia had a real 
artistic gift: she did the lettering for Chaucer’s poem to the Blessed 
Virgin so exquisitely that it attracted a good deal of notice, in¬ 
cluding one written by the editor of the Nouvcllc revue francaise, 
who compared it to the lettering of the Book of Kells. 

$m>Cl I AFTER 34 
( 'tiif'^aihain Fellowship 

DtmtNu am. fhc.c tumbles of mu friends wc were acquiring a few 
of out own: these hu hided the fact that the depression that had 
hit the publishers also hit the authors; my husband’s monthly in¬ 
come was at hist stupjied and then partly restored, though very 
much tedmed. I tcmcmhci time being so overwhelmed with my 
own and everybody's tumbles, all increased by my physical condi¬ 
tion, that, ‘.trims', m a little park near where we lived, I seriously 
contemplated a plunge into the Seine as a solution of all that was 
presMtt;' m mi me, 

But I think that rimtms au: the nearest approach to saints on 
earth; they devote themselves s» wholeheartedly and disinterestedly 
to their jwtieuts, \!v dot tor, Hr. theri'se Fontaine, who was also 
Joyce's and l temuij', way's doctor, pulled me together, and the sur¬ 
geon she sent me to, lh. Beigeret as well as some French friends 
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were so wonderful, that I will forever after believe that if one has 
to be seriously ill, it is better to be ill in France than elsewhere 
for in an emergency there are no people so helpful as the French’ 
But before all these worries befell me, 1 had worked hard on my 
Guggenheim Fellowship, not so much in writing as in plain read¬ 
ing and research. 1 was quite aware that there was a lot 1 should 
leani if 1 was to be a real literary critic and do the sort of book I was 
mulling over in my mind. Frankly 1 think the publishers who signed 
me up would have been quite satisfied with one of those books of 
literary essays that pass as criticism or even with a sort of history 
of modem literature. But as 1 worked day after day in the Bib- 
liotheqtre Nationale as well as at home, 1 evolved a conception of 
my ovvrt: it was not only difficult to bring to completion, but to 
get the whole into easy, readable English would be a feat, I knew; 
but I really did not fee! that anything less was worth doing—all 
the other things had been done by distinguished ami undistin¬ 
guished people. Though, maybe, as l often remarked jocosely to 
some writers I knew, I was going into competition with Aristotle, 

Iaim., Drvden, and C.oleiidgc, I had chosen my way and was going 
to keep on it. When a friend of mine told Virginia Woolf what I 
projected, she said cynically, "Tell her she will be compared to a 
dog walking on its hind legs.” "Not in America," f said, when 1 
was told this: “I'll just he called arrogant or something of the kind.” 

I had really enjoyed working in the Bibliotlri-quc Nationale, 
though it had the worst arranger! and most complicated catalogue 
of all libraries I had ever been in. 1 never knew where to look for a 
book, and the aner’en eornhatfanf, one armed and apparently 
analphabetic, who was mounted on a chair at the counter, would 
splutter furiously whenever 1 inquired the whereabouts of a Ger¬ 
man book. Once when I tried to discover where Herder's Philoso¬ 
phy of History could he tmmd, the submerged buy in him became 
an outbreak, and a man who was standing treat c ame to my rescue 
and showed mt: how to struggle with tire catalogues that were the 
last word itt obsolescence. 

I struck up quite a friendship with tny informant, who wsrs pleas¬ 
antly mocking about himself. I le told me he was a (Jeniran historian 
so celebrated that he could trot reveal his real name or he would 
be mobbed by tire savants in Paris and annoyed by newspaper in- 
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tctvicwcrs. Whenever I entered the library I would find him always 
in the same seat, and he would stand up when he saw me, raising 
his arm in salute. Occasionally wc stopped work at the same time 
and went to one of those dreary cates near the library for an amer 
picon or «>*»»« such item, and when he inquired what sort of book 
I was engaged on and 1 told him, he raised his eyebrows and asked 
with male condescension, "Why should a charming woman like 
you want to write a book like that? Besides, you could never do it 
in literature as well as I have done it in history, I have written 
the only work of that kind." When I told all this to my husband, he 
advised, "Why don't you ask him if he is Oswald Spengler?” Who¬ 
ever he was, he had one of the sharpest, most brilliant and disillu¬ 
sioned minds I have cvet encountered. He helped me in a lot of 
ways; he showed me how to look up references I needed in large 
tomes without reading the whole of them; he had quite a remark¬ 
able system. The last meeting I had arranged with him in the 
library, this tune to inform him of something, I could not attend: 
there were Lucia and my operation, and between them I never 
saw him again. 

At the British Museum, where the catalogues were efficient, I 
also worked now and again, when my husband went over to see 
his London publishers or to the British Broadcasting Company, 
visits that gave us a chance to see our friends. Two happenings in 
Hindoo stand out m my irntul, though perhaps in themselves they 
were* of little imjioitaiue. Before leaving Paris for London I had 
been talking to Paul Valery after a lecture he had given on poetry, 
a lecture at win* h fits own verse had been read by Helene Vacarcsco, 
who, like Madame de Noaillev, was a Rumanian, French was at least 
as native to her as Rumanian; she was one of the members of the 
Committee of Intellectual Co operation in the League of Nations. 
On this occasion she read Valdry's very difficult poetry in a strik¬ 
ing way, not enactly well, hut in such a manner that the meaning 
and rhythm became t Rarer than if one had read it oneself. Later a 
number of the company retreated to a cate, and I was brought 
along, Valet y asked me amiably if, as I seemed to know his work, I 
could explain why. on the tare occasions he was written about in 
America, all the inhumation was so inaccurate, and why those 
who wrote of him did not seem to know enough French to under- 
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stand his work. Now, because two of my men friends in America 
had written condescendingly about him, ! ft It a little on the de¬ 
fensive and said, “It is not exactly a question of knowing French; 
it is a question of knowing how to approach that sort of poetry ” 
Ooc of those present whom I had previously met with Abel Cheval- 
ley said sharply, “Alloris done, madamc, it is a question of knowing 
French, of knowing French literature. Anyone who knows Bau¬ 
delaire,” Mallannd"— and a number of other names he tossed off— 
“can understand Paul’s poetry. Americans do not know French 

poetry at all.” , 

And now in Ioudon, at a reception, 1 toimd myself beside an 
oldish man whose face was marked hy many experiences. A young 
man present at a center table read a |xictn about an eel that ict ailed 
something in Valery’s "Serpent,” and the man beside me surprised 
me by remarking the icsemblaiu e and by asking diffidently if l 
knew the poem. I did, and rattled on, telling him of ^ alety s lecture 
and of the remarks that hart passed between ns, 1 le speculated as to 
what were Valery’s chances for the Nobel Pri/.e, and his comments 
were so informed and brilliant that l wondered who he was, hut 
forbore asking him, as this is not so readily done in fomdon as 
in New York. Who could he he? There seemed to be nothing in 
modem poetry that this strange man had not considered. 

After about half an horn, 1 *ul\ Ottohue Morrell, who knew 
everybody, approached us and said, "You two arc so engrossed in 
each other that I should like to know what you are talking about." 
“Poetry," he said. “But we don’t know each other," said l. She 
presented him: “I/ird Alfred Douglas." 'Hie sudden announcement 
of that name that had so many affiliations staggered me. As a young 
girl I had read diligently tire review he had edited, the Academy; 
I knew his poems and those of his wife, Olive (Instance; later I 
read all about his relation with Oscar Wilde and the connection 
of his father, the Marquis of Queensberry, with Wilde's attest and 
trial. 'Hum there were all smts of other connections: his mother 
had been a supporter of Arthur Griffith and his paper, Shut Fein, 
and the whole history of the Douglases, the black and the red 
Douglases, was one of the most romantic in British history: they 
had been one of the great Scots families, but had gone in with the 
English. But that this was the Alfred Douglas of the historic 
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scandal, one of the characters of Frank Harris’s life of Oscar 
Wilde—the shock of this must have shown itself staringly in my 
face. He held out his hand, then withdrew it, stuck it in his coat, 
and looked at me with confused, harassed eyes. We who had been 
so gay and friendly, and so amusing with each other that I had made 
him laugh heartily, now endured a sudden estrangement. Lady 
Ottoline, seeing the confusion, drew me away, but Alfred Douglas’s 
expression at my so obvious reaction to his name gave me a sort 
of remorse that was sufficiently intensive to make me hold it in 

mind ever since. . 

The next incident was in its own way even more dramatic: i 
had a correspondence with an English writer, and during a visit to 
London I wrote and invited him to dinner with my husband and 
myself and James Stephens in a restaurant. My would-be guest 
wrote inquiring if he could also bring the doctor with whom he was 
staying; I telegraphed a reply, and as tire five of us sat down to 
dinner, I asked the doctor, who did not look English but of some 
foreign descent, in what I thought was a humorous vein, if he was 
one of those Freudian doctors who would take some formidable 
meanings out of our innocent dinner conversation. “But I am,” he 
said solemnly. “I call myself a medical psychologist.” Though he 
did not look as if he could psychologize anything or anybody, his 
answer put a little constraint on us, more, I think, because he 
seemed to have such a strong influence on our other guest and be¬ 
cause he seemed to want to dominate the conversation. After a few 
minutes’ talk about himself, he got round to his American patients, 
none of whom we knew. Just as I was getting perplexed as to why 
Americans, who have such good psychiatrists and psychoanalysts at 
home, should want to cross the Atlantic to consult a young man 
who did not seem exactly to have taken the oath of Hippocrates, 
he brought up the name of a friend whom we knew quite well, 
but whose inner and family conflicts, naturally, we knew little 
about. Our doctor guest gave us a sort of psychoanalysis of our 
friend, whom, apparently, he had been analyzing for months; 
he gave us details of the letters his patient’s wife had written him, 
giving him information about all her husband s friends. In spite 
of ourselves, we were interested to hear of another side to the life 
and character of one we knew or thought we knew, and to learn of 
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attitudes of his tliat we had never guessed. Our guest, seeing our 
interest, handed us more and more information, and did not stop 
even after my husband told him we knew his patient well. The 
doctor was trying to convince us that his skill had cured him, but 
later we learned that this was far from being the case, for he had 
returned to America several degrees worse than when he had left 
and remained ill for years. Very easily it might have happened that 
the revelations of our medical psychologist might have done a 
great deal of harm to his patient. 

I am inclined to believe that wry few people, men or women, 
have the character, the sympathy, or the knowledge of human 
nature necessary to become a psyelutau.ilyst or a ps\chiatrist: some 
of them seem to swallow anything the patient tells them. And this 
was not the only time I had been inhumed by a psychoanalyst of 
a patient’s revelations; in the other eases, hours a, it was a wartring, 
necessary, they thought, against the intentions and accusations of 
paranoiac patients, hr fact the things people say about their frietrds 
itt psychoanalytic sessions add a new shudder to life. One whom I 
knew charged that though she was my intellectual superior she 
got a frightful inferiority complex every time she talked to me, 
and she had a hallucination that 1 was a "projection” of a relative of 
hers who was in atr asylum, imagining herself a monkey. She thought 
that I might give her some similar tuition and was concerned about 
ridding herself of trte. 'lire psychoanalyst persuaded her that the 
proper method of removal was not to see me airy mote, or else I 
might by now have been tnutdered. 

bike marry people, f came itr contact with mental cases in early- 
life without knowing what they were, and was completely bewil¬ 
dered at their complaints, au matrons, and da options, Mentally ill 
people have caused me considerable tumble and dtliu tribe., though 
nothing like those some of my friends haw had to endure. Some 
ittsatte, or partly insane, people ate sweet and kind and heartbreak- 
ingly pathetic, and, tto matter how upsetting, ate not really destruc¬ 
tive in their intentions. Others earr and do hr mg min to everyone 
who comes itr contact with them, 'lire worst of this kind in my 
experience were women paranoiacs, who not only secured normal 
most of the time hut who were intelligent and tort; 1 hold down a 
job for long periods until some outbreak betray id their amdition. 
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The wrecking instinct was so strong that they seemed not to be 
able to live at all without attempting to destroy the happiness the 
reputation, of some of their nearest relations or associates, sometimes 
by their actions, sometimes by unfounded accusations. They seemed 
to have no real emotion, only instincts and biological urges which, 
with their delusions of importance, could get any man of their 
acquaintance into a position of difficulty. A well-known actor, a 
parauoau, who seemed merely eccentric to his acquaintances 
could not brook the slightest competition of any kind, so that 
sometimes a walk on actor, with only a speech or two to deliver, 
could arouse the most disruptive jealousy. But he could continue 
to act wonderfully except at intervals when his lack of control 
brought on some happening that obliged his devoted wife to iso¬ 
late him in the country for a stretch. If only insanity could be 
partly eliminated, and if whatever leads to insanity could be tackled 
in eatly life and rendered innocuous, one great source of unhappi¬ 
ness could be spared the human race. I feel this very strongly, for 
of all the unhappy people I have ever known, the most unhappy 
were those associated with insane relatives or friends; maybe in¬ 
sanity accounts for criminality as well. 

7r 

ciiArrm 

Li/e on the Riviera: Return to America 

To hk:ovi:r from my operation we went to Nice in the fall of 1932. 
We left Farts in the evening in cold, dark, drizzly weather on the 
Bine Train going south, and as we rose in the morning we looked 
out on .sunshine, flowers, orange trees, olive trees. I had often gone 
on journeys twice as long in America and at the end arrived at 
the same sort of place, but this was a different world, the Mediter¬ 
ranean world, with its traces of the Roman empire. 

The Joyces were there already, the whole family, including Lucia 
and her nurse. It was they wfro found us a hotel near them, but 
later, when they had gone back to Paris, we got a furnished apart- 





ment on a lull, a few minutes’ walk from the Promenade des 
Anglais, for the sum of about' forty dollars a month. It had two 
terraces, an olive garden where nightingales sang, and a view 
over the Mediterranean. It took me a long time to recover my 
strength-years. 1 think-and at this time I could not write or 
even’read anything except the headlines of newspapers without 
getting completely exhausted. I hau: often wondered at the stories 
of people who wrote big hooks as they were convalescing from an 
illness. My Nice doctor finally told me to attempt nothing at all for 
a while, and so I got to spending days basking in the Mediterranean 
sun when it was warm enough, vvhkh was not always. 

The worst of a severe illness is that it gets one too concerned 
with one’s self, almost immersed in one’s self, a state of mind I 
don’t care about. Hut the sun amt the stmutmdmgs that had so 
much interest and so much poetry gradually brought hack some 
strength, though not sufficient to tackle once mote the way difficult 
critical hook 1 had projected. Besides, the publisher had shown 
almost no interest in it; 1 knew they would biing it out when it 
was ready, for 1 had a contract and an advance. However, I did 
write and sell a couple of short stories; I found fiction far easier 
to write in poor physical condition than criticism, anil indeed easier 
to write in any situation, because it does not make such demand 
on the conscious mind, the reasoning mind, or the faculty of using 
what one has learned about literature atrd philosophy. Then, in 
addition, for criticism, one has to use a sort of distilled experience 
of life, whereas taw experience, with some choice, can go into 
fiction However, my publishers turned down cold tire idea of a 
novel: I was a critic and that was that. And their firm notion that 
the critical mind and what they conceive to he tire creative mmd 
were two totally different things could not he shaken. And as, 
from my earliest days, I could never write anything on sjreeulation 
without assurance of publication, I was frustrated. 

I think nowhere in the world could life he pleasanter, easier, and 
cheaper than on tire Riviera at the time. Owing to the crash and 
the near failure of many publishing Ironses, our murine had been 
reduced by something like seventy per tent, yet we lived almost as 
well on the reduced monthly sum his publishers paid my husbaru, 
though we had little to spare for clothes or extras. My husband 
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never got so much work done. After work, recreation was easy to 
find, food was about as cheap in restaurants as we could get it at 
home; we had a part time maid for the morning hours for a sum 
corresponding to three dollars a week, and I could breakfast in 
bed on coffee and fresh rolls and a new-laid egg while gazing out 
of the large window of my room at the Bay of Angels with its blue, 
blue waters and sailing craft of all kinds. The fresh eggs we got 
from a neighbor, a marquis of old Norman descent, who helped run 
a boardinghouse and a little chicken fann; he sold us the best he 
had quite cheaply, delivering them himself. He was a character, 
the marquis. When living in Paris I had got to know some Royalists 
—there were far nunc of them in France than Americans ever 
imagined and represented, I should judge, really a large minority. 
Though the important Royalists were, I suppose, the aristocrats of 
the Faubourg St. Cennain, the bulk of them belonged to the petite 
bourgeoisie. I was iti the first instance brought to some of their 
meetings by a voting French girl who herself marched every year 
in the Joan of Ate procession when the Royalists turned out in 
fiitee. Then great organization was, of course, the Action Frangaise, 
with l.cuu Runlet and (’lurries Maurras the leading figures. 

Now, in Nice, my .slight acquaintance with the movement stood 
me in good stead with my neighbor the marquis and helped to 
make my relationship with him and the friend he worked with 
pleasant. He had in his room huge reproductions of the Due and 
Dm hesse de C htise. the bourbon claimants to the throne of France, 
whom he always referred to as “our king and queen.” He believed 
in the tenets of the Action Frauyaise, the organization that sup¬ 
ported the return of the Bourbons as communists believe in com¬ 
munism or fast ists in fascism: it was a sort of religion with him, 
as I am sure it was with the bulk of its members. And when Pope 
Benedict denounced the Action Ftunyaise, which professed Catho¬ 
lic philosophy and (J.itholic morality and principles and claimed to 
uphold the whole t tatholic tradition, a lot of the membership stuck 
bv the Action Fumv»is<r as against the Church. My neighbor, the 
marquis, would say solemnly to me, “If there is a truth revealed by 
heaven, it is the Act ion Frauyaixo . . . one can be a very good 
Catholic without going to Mass.” I reminded him once of the 
commandments of the Church, the very first of which is that 
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Catholics have to attend Mass on Sundays and holidays of obliga¬ 
tion. But he had a ready answer: “'Hint, madame, is not a com¬ 
mandment of Cod; it is a commandment of the Church; the 
Church can change it at any time and does change it in some places; 
it is just a remnant of the age of martyrs. ’ 

When Leon Daudet came to Nice to lecture on Rabelais, the 
local members of the Action showed up in force; 1 accompanied 
the marquis, who informed me that Daudet, whose face I thought 
rather plebeian myself, was very like the portraits of Louis Quatorze. 
His remark led me to tell him of a reception we were brought to 
in Paris which hurl been given by the Duehcsse de Guise to intro¬ 
duce the young princess who was to marry her sou, the Comte de 
Paris. lire policemen who marshaled the crowd entering the old 
house on the quays, being Republicans, were good uaturcdly mock¬ 
ing of the whole atfair ami smiled at the Royalist emblems dis¬ 
played. I asked one of tire policemen if he was not impressed by the 
loyalty to their old kings that the crowd showed, lie shrugged his 
shoulders and said: 

“Ah, if it were a Bonaparte, madame-" Then he stopped. 

Now what impressed me, as I told the marquis, was that those 
at the reception looked for all the work! like a meeting of the 
D.A.R. in America, thuuglr they were not so well dressed nor so 
well groomed, and that what passed for the aristocratic countenance 
was just as frequent in the American assemblies as it appeared 
to be in these descendants of atr ancient noblesse. The marquis 
was shocked, and the ortly thing that brought me back to his good 
graces was the thought that 1 had gazed ott the faces of the Duehcsse 
de Guise artd the royal fiancee. 1 had seen none of the men claim¬ 
ants to the throne, for they were never allowed to err ter France artd 
lived, l think, mostly in Belgium or North Africa. The marquis 
pretended to think that 1 was an arsstor rat myself. "We owe it to 
each other to he truthful on these matters,” he would say, and talk 
feelirtgly about the inroads the proletariat were making irr high 
places. But he knew this state of things could not last: God artd 
the Action Frauyaise would not permit it. 

1 read diligently the weekly pajrer of the movement, the Action 
Franyaise, It must have been amongst the very best written weeklies 
irr Kurope; it certainly had the best literaty criticism I ever read irr 
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any periodical; often the critical articles were written by Daudet or 
Maurras. The crowd that attended the Action Frangaise lectures 
in Nice took in a varied group which included not only whatever 
comtes, comtesses, marquis and marquises in the neighborhood, 
but also American professors on sabbatical leave, foreign journalists 
who came to improve their minds or their French. As I have the 
greatest interest in any expression of human longings, emotions, 
and allegiances, I was considerably stirred by the Action Frangaise 
meetings, much more than by the couple of communist meetings 
I attended, meetings which had more indignation but nothing of a 
like fanaticism of faith. Besides, they had not the attraction of a lost 
cause: communism seemed to be going ahead. Meanwhile we had 
good news of Lucia: Joyce wrote us that the doctors were of the 
opinion she was getting better. 

In spite of my illness, I think the fifteen or sixteen months in 
Nice were almost the happiest in my life. Like most writers and 
artists, we know somebody everywhere, and a number of our ac¬ 
quaintances were either living in Nice or came there for the winter 
—Nellie Harris, Frank Harris’s widow, Sholom Asch and his 
wife, Ludwig and Thelma Lewisohn, Sisley Huddleston, Raymond 
and Dorothy Weaver, and several non-literary English and Amer¬ 
icans who preferred life in France to that of their own countries. 
A group of us met nearly every afternoon in a cafd on the 
Promenade for coffee and liqueurs. Somerset Maugham, who later 
became a great friend and one to whom I am strongly attached 
for his real warmth of heart and fundamental simplicity, lived near, 
but at the time we did not know him. H. G. Wells, whom my 
husband knew slightly, lived up in the mountains in Grasse, but 
we never got round to calling on him. We seemed to have endless 
time on our hands, time for work, time for idleness, and time for 
recreation: the looking back on it makes me almost believe what 
Stephen Vincent Benet said to me about France—that time goes 
further there and the days are three times as long as in America. 
But Nice had passed the heyday that was marked by the beautiful 
villas on the hills and the palatial hotels on the Promenade des 
Anglais. The Russian princes and the American millionaires for 
whom they were built were driving taxicabs in Paris or keeping 
boardinghouses or living on reduced incomes. It was pitiful to look 
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into the splendid dining mom of the Negreseo and see six waiters 
for a table that had four guests, the only table that had any at all. 

Every Sunday and on an occasional weekday we made an ex¬ 
cursion on a bus to a neighlHuiug town or ullage, occasionally go¬ 
ing over the bolder into Italy: Italy was not too far away, hut im¬ 
mediately on entering we felt a completely ditfeieut civilizution, 
one we could almost feel the minute we etossed the fmutier, even 
before the handsome, open like official in a Slowing cape had 
stamped our passports. At this time a good deal of Eunee and most 
of the people of Niee seemed to he strong hu Mus.olini, hut then 
he had made no preparations tor wat; he had done all suits of things 
that appealed to the Italians, giving employment to everyone, send¬ 
ing opera companies to remote village-,, planting ihnver beds along 
the roads, draining marshes. anti so on, and, what impressed 
foreigners, running the tutus on time. In fad, at this time, before 
the invasion of Ethiopia. Mussolini had a gieat many supporters in 
all countries. 

When taking a bus horn Nice we had to keep out passports 
always on us, for one never knew when the bus would make a 
sudden detour into Italy; even walking fmm the hill towns we 
sometimes found ouisehes iiiaduah utlv ovei the bonln and ac¬ 
costed for our passports, '1 he coast towns, (dunes. Saint Raphael, 
Menton, Monte Carlo, ami all the other, wen- a continual souu-e 
of delight and within easy ti .nli fm a tew turn .. Then there were 
the Mediterranean islands, ami we m vet turd of the lies de l at ins, 
with the old monastery and the fortress when* so many famous 
prisoners had been held. Their vveie endless stone, of Napoleon, 
who, in the escape from Elba, had lauded somvwhc te mat; the 
local people who told them seemed to tee! as lom.mtically about 
Napoleon as out ftieml the maupiis did about the Boutbotis, 
Places were pointed out to us""”nn this uh k Napoleon stop|K.*d 
to have a meal. There he was met by a group of Ins devoted follow¬ 
ers and presented with a flask an*! some vhukcus fu* his journey." 
'Hie hill town of Vince was the most burned l*y Amoiuits, hut 
to us the most emhantmi; was the town of St. Maitm Vesuhie, 
high in the Alpes Matdmtrs, with »t. medieval streets and houses 
and a stream down the middle to t any away the garbage. The 
ancient and decrepit lumvs had a little s*jiMtr hole cut in theit 
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doors to let the eats and smaller dogs go in and out as they pleased 
in the nighttime. St. Martin had a town crier who at fixed times 
came round blowing a bugle and telling us tire news of the world in 
French ami I’ruwnyai. I never met anyone there who read a news¬ 
paper or one who eared much about the outside world except, of 
course, the summer tourists. The Catholicism of the town was full 
of imagination: l think the only physician for soul or body was the 
cun"* w ho concocted wonderful medicines from herbs he gathered 
in the early morning when the dew was still on diem. There were 
Irnelv religious processions in which the whole town walked carry¬ 
ing statues ami religious banners, with some of the people playing 
musical instruments, The housewives would hang out of the win¬ 
dows their best huen sheets inlaid with lace they had made them¬ 
selves, and they would fasten on the sheets little bouquets of 
flowers, pictures of saints, and heavy rosary beads. 

Some of those who walked in the processions had aged before 
their tune; men and women of forty were stooped and old and were 
lookup forward to rest and perpetual joy in the heaven their cute 
told them of. They lived laborious lives and had their little farms 
that were often rmles away from where they lived, sometimes over 
the frontier into Italy, and if one wakened early one could see 
them starting off at dawn, husband with his implements, wife with 
bahv in her arms, and in summer, when school was closed, the 
„ldt*r children following, all carrying their luncheons with bott es 
of the pood via rmd of the Alpcs Maritimcs. Life was hard for 
them but while it lasted they were happy, I am sure, and m the 
evenings tlu.se who had vigor and a few francs sat around m the 
viilapr stand, listening, to a little orchestra and drinking beer or 
Wine! the young people darrein*?, 'Ibese gatherings were frequented 
h the town watch mauler, whom we got to know a dwarf who 
drink eopnae when it was given to him and who told us that the 
vounp men who had left the hill towns in the last war never came 
bat k to this monotonous life: the ambitious ones 
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and we knew it. ^Tien, after one of these visits to the hill town, 
we returned to our apartment in Nice, there was a pile of letters, 
and it came on us we must return to America soon. My husband 
had done a great deal of work-in fact he had never accomplished 
so much before; but now he had to go back to see his publishers. 
One of the letters for me was from Henry Goddard Leach, editor 
of the Forum; he wanted me to do some articles on current books 
and asked for some suggestions. What I proposed was a literary 
article each month around the most important books that were 
being published. And the long and the short of it was that he 
suggested as a start that I do a series of six articles to see how they 
would go. I did the first and second in Nice, and then he sent me 
a check to return to America to continue. 

One sunny day in November we bought our tickets for one of 
the new Italian liners, the Conte di Savoia, boarded it later at 
Villefranche, seen off by our friends, Raymond and Dorothy 
Weaver, Mrs. Sholom Asch, and Nellie Harris. It was the most 
beautiful ship I ever was on, and for a hundred and fifty dollars 
each we had a cabin that, because so few people were traveling m 
them, had been taken over from the first-class. The passengers were 
mainly Italian-American grocers, restaurateurs, waiters, and a few 
musicians who played humble instruments in an orchestra. Unlike 
our experience on the Atlantic liners, we knew nobody except a 
New York speakeasy owner in whose place, downtown, writers 
congregated. The food and wine—the wine, as part of the meal, 
fiee_ w ere wonderful; there were white and red chianti on week¬ 

days, with, on Sundays, an Italian champagne to accompany the 
dessert. This was the time when Mussolini and some of his asso¬ 
ciates had organized the dopo lavoro clubs and cultural amuse¬ 
ments for the people: the crew gave an entertainment for the 
passengers; it was by a long way the best entertainment I had 
ever been at on board a ship, with well-trained singing voices and 
excellent acting. One could not help feeling that if notions of 
war had not seized Signor Mussolini and the Fascists, they could 
have made Italy such a great country. The Italians on board were 
by no means all for him, but at the same time there was apprecia¬ 
tion, even enthusiasm, for the constructive work he was doing. 
The French whom we met on the liner, however, were strong for 
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him, as indeed we had found them in Nice, perhaps on account 
of that disgust with the Third Republic that was so widespread 
in France and which gave me the impression that even representa¬ 
tive governments do not represent tire bulk of the people any 
more than other kinds of governments. People vote out of the in¬ 
terest or prejudice of the moment, and sometimes later change 
their minds. 

As I got off the liner I was met by my new editor and his secretary 
with that courtesy that was always characteristic of him. Some time 
later he gave a party for us to meet all our friends and literary and 
publishing New York. After three years’ absence I was happy to 
meet everybody. 

I continued doing that monthly article for the Forum until, 
about seven years later, it met the fate of so many fine and 
well-known American magazines—the Century, Scribner’s, Lippin- 
co it's, Everybody’s—and ceased publication. I was happy in the job; 
I had a free hand, and the editor never tried to direct me in any 
way; I could write what I liked and had responsive readers. It was 
an enviable job, and, as Ernest Boyd said, it gave me a platform. 
The letters I received showed that I was really catering to a section 
of the public that, in our day, American editors pay little attention 
to, a great number of whom, as the correspondents told me, sub¬ 
scribed to the literary supplement of the London Times for want 
of enough American literary articles. Their minds were above the 
bulk of the book reviewing that appeared in the weeklies. I did my 
level best; I never underestimated the intelligence of my readers, 
which, I think, is a great fault with editors. I assumed that nothing 
I could write was over their heads if indeed it reached up to them. 
The editor was satisfied, I was satisfied, the readers seemed to be. 
The best American literary public is away ahead of anything that 
is written for them. I really believe that in the end it is impossible 
for a good book, good poetry, good criticism to escape readers in 
America, though sometimes they may escape the attention of re¬ 
viewers. The reviewers, maybe, cannot help this, for too many 
books are turned out by publishers. 
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I worked hard; in addition to my monthly article, which kept 
me on my mettle—for my discerning public would have noticed 
any falling off—my husband and I taught in the winters in Miami 
University in Florida. I gave some lectures, tried to keep writing on 
my book now and again. But for this I had little time except in 
the summer, when the Forum allowed me three months off. Look¬ 
ing back now, I wonder how I got through all the work, for a mul¬ 
tiplicity of jobs is more tiring than any one laborious one. Then, in 
addition to everything else, I had another severe illness which de¬ 
manded surgical intervention. However, we lived in a hotel which 
eased me from housekeeping, and we spent the summer months in 
Connecticut near Norwalk and did not see as many people as we 
had been in the habit of seeing. 

Occasionally we managed to take a day or two off to visit friends, 
and this was always a good vacation from work. The most interest¬ 
ing of these visits, I remember, was to Mrs. John D. Ryan in 
Manhasset who was giving a dinner party for Cardinal Pacelli in 
the summer of 1936, and who invited us to be her house guests at 
the time. Actually, the cardinal was staying with Mrs. Nicholas 
Brady, the sister and sister-in-law of two great friends of ours, Agnes 
and John Cavanagh, who lived near us in Norwalk. With* them we 
started for Mrs. Ryan’s in the early afternoon of the party and 
drove along roads in Long Island with secret service men stopping 
us at intervals, more, actually, I think, than used to protect the 
rare visits of British royalty to Ireland. Our hostess, with an amus¬ 
ing mixture of assumed primness and real humor, was a charming, 
hospitable person, with that great American gift for liking her 
friends for what they are rather than for what they have: she 
succeeded in making what might have been a formidable occasion 
not only memorable but enjoyable. 

As in all such affairs, there was a comic side to it, and I can still 
have my risible faculties stirred by a memory of some of the inci¬ 
dents. Except that extreme decollete was supposed to be avoided 
at a dinner or reception for a prince of the Church, most of the 
female side of the company set out to be very gorgeous, wearing 
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tiaras, pearls, diamonds, emeralds that might have adorned a 
maharajah. A hairdresser had come from New York early in the day 
to do the eoitlurcs of the ladies of Long Island and anchor the tiaras 
thereon. As she had to do so many, she started early in the day, 
going from one house to another, and when we reached the home 
of our hostess in the middle of the afternoon she was presiding at 
the tea table in a negligee with a glittering tiara fastened to her 
elaborately coifed head. She endured the banter of her guests with 
great good humor, and then was suddenly stricken almost to tears 
by the belated announcement that a guest was laid low with in¬ 
fluenza and could not come. She worked up the notion of dressing 
the coitt'euse and having her sit as a guest to balance the table and 
bore our united laughter tolerantly. It might have been a situation 
in a comedy where a total stranger is drafted to fill a place with 
startling results, but in the end it was conventionally resolved. The 
cardinal, as a prince of the Church, was not supposed to arrive until 
all the guests had assembled, when Mrs. Brady, whose house was 
near, was to be notified by telephone. 

Then a new situation developed as soon as the guests began to 
arrive. Some of the women came in such a state of ddcolletd that a 
maid hud to be sent rummaging drawers for scarves to cover their 
bosoms. We were given only one cocktail each so that our wits 
would not seem bamboozled in the presence of the cardinal, who, 
it was whispered, would certainly be Pope. However, unknown to 
our hostess, some of the men retired to a washroom and imbibed 
a few more to brace up their spirits. They were to emerge startledly 
when Mrs. Brady and the cardinal were abruptly announced, ac¬ 
tually before the appearance of the last guest, who, for lack of 
the right identification, had been delayed along the road. 

Cardinal Pacelli, standing in the drawing room as the guests 
were presented to him, was a marvelous figure, so tall that he 
dominated the men in the room, who, in comparison with his 
ascetic leanness, his spiritual expression, his wonderful red robes, 
looked drab, fat, even plebeian. Nothing can give such an aristo¬ 
cratic appearance as height joined with intellect and spirituality: 
the cardinal had them all. And there was something touching about 
him: his smile was almost that of a child. He was the most with¬ 
drawn man I bad ever encountered, withdrawn because he seemed 
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constantly to be considering some matter remote from the people 
round him He was grave, concerned, perhaps sad, and the dark 
eyes behind the glasses reminded me of Yeats’s deep ruminating 
eyes. But he seemed to me a far simpler man, whose training had 
given him, not only the responsibility of a statesman, but concern 
for everybody, affection for everybody. 

Our little hostess had warned us women in advance to have our 
curtsies well practiced, so that none of us would run a leg too far 
backwards and have to grasp the cardinal’s ringed hand to keep 
from falling. I had none of the jewels of the other ladies present^ 
but I believed myself complete mistress of that curtsy and ring- 
issmg ceremony; I had practiced so often in convent schools, I 
ad kissed so many bishops’ and cardinals’ rings, that I felt I could 
acquit myself better than anybody else present, especially those 
who had not been brought up in the ceremonies of the Church 
However the guest who outdid us all, not only in beauty and attire 
attire which, though it was for the hostess frighteningly decollete 
managed with its floating white tulle to give the impression that 
its wearer was adequate^ covered-was Mrs. Clarence Mackay 
w o had been Anna Case, the opera singer. She executed a curtsy 
so gracefu!, so perfect, so stylized, and fluttered such a graceful 
uss on the cardinal s ring, that I had perforce to tell her how won- 

S i 1 ? Perf0rmance was ' To be ^e, it was a performance, for 
she had done curtsies on stages before great audiences many times, 
and the rest of us were just amateurs. 

In the background the comedy part was still continuing. The 

after^h? ^ Tf amved ’ f d * e company had to go in to dinner 
. the presentahon; my husband was sent to wait for her in the 
entrance hall and bung her to her place. As he loitered in the hall, 

fnrf W fv °! ^ 0man em P erors , men in brown derby hats 
sprang at him to ask that he give an account of himself-they were 

the secret service men who were still trailing the cardinal. My hus- 
band had some difficulty in explaining his casual appearance among 
busts, but he was saved by the arrival of the late guest, Mrs 
Murray Crane, who had been held up at intervals along tire road 
by simikr brown-hatted gentlemen. However, they both reached 
their places at the table safely and not too late. 

At dmner I was placed between Bishop Spellman and Mr. James 
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W. Gerard, who had been ambassador to Germany. The talk at 
the table was subdued, and my partners and I had few topics of 
conversation. The bishop told me that Joseph Kennedy, the hus¬ 
band of a girl I had known for a brief space at a German school, 
was a genius, and I ruminated on what sort of a genius. At the other 
side of me, Mr. Gerard strained his diplomatic accomplishments 
in an effort to discover who the jewel-less female who had been 
placed beside him was. Outside this, his conversation was limited 
to the pronouncement that I had a Scotch accent—not too wide 
of the mark, because it is an Ulster accent. Then he proceeded to 
discourse on the Scotch-Irish, a race of people I never encountered 
in Ireland. I had seen his excellency only once before, when he was 
playing himself in a propaganda movie called The Kaiser, the Beast 
of Berlin —no doubt he thought it his patriotic duty to appear in it. 

After dinner in the drawing room he was morfe entertaining; 
he gave me some advice as to what to write to gain the interest of 
the American public. “You should,” he told me, “write about the 
everyday life of the Irish people. What, for instance, do they have 
for breakfast?” “Bacon and eggs,” I answered truthfully. “No 
orange juice. They don’t grow oranges, but they grow pigs and 
hens.” Then he inquired, “What sort of clothes do they wear? 
What kind of underwear? An Irishman I know,” he said encourag¬ 
ingly* “tells me he never wore any underwear until he came to 
America.” “I’ll take that up,” I said thoughtfully, “but up to the 
present I’ve had slim opportunities to become versed in male under¬ 
wear.” We were seated not far from the cardinal, who was a gain 
standing, speaking to the guests who came up to him in ones and 
twos. As I looked up I met his glance over the head of the man he 
was speaking to, and at the back of those grave eyes there appeared 
for a moment what seemed to be a twinkle. When a few minutes 
later I stood with another guest speaking to him, the twinkle was 
repeated, and I had an embarrassing thought that the remark 
to Mr. Gerard had not escaped him. He spoke several languages, 
but, outside Italian, the only one he seemed to have much com¬ 
mand of was French. I never listened to such diversity of French 
accents and pronunciations as were turned on him, but he was 
equal to all of them. Still, like royalties, he was left alone a little; 
he did not mingle with the guests; they approached him respect- 
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full} in ones and twos, leaving him somewhat like a priest on the 
altar. 

He attended few patties and, t think, went only to houses of 
those whom he knew already. Mis. Btadv, later. gave a big recop- 
tiou for him, hut all the guests euuld do was to gaze at him for a 
second. She had fiom time hi time so many high ecclesiastics visit- 
in:; her that the grand suite in her house was always called the 
Cardinals Suite, Once she ga\e it to my husband and myself fora 
week cud, hit! I found the bed so haul that I could not sleep. The 
pres ions occupant, a cardinal, had gut a hoanl inset ted somewhere, 
perhaps as a discipline like a hair shut, or maybe he just had .sa¬ 
croiliac trouble. 


3 f\ 

o 

Puhlicutkm through Difficulties 

1 was* within a couple of weeks of Umdimg my book; indeed, some 
j«it of it had actually Item set up and 1 had received galley proofs, 
when the jinx that had pm sued me for years caught up with rue 
again. My husband and I were crossing a street in Norwalk In take 
a turn after working all day, when out of a suit* street a rat to., a* 
great sjieedj my husband stood still, and the tar swerved round 
him, but 1 must have automat realty ji»m{ied to avoid it; 1 was run 
down, with the result that I got a scries of broken hones and a < »u 
cussitm of the htum. I was pitied up immediately by another ear 
and taken to the hospital, which was neat, The eurtc* t procedure, 
1 believe, would have been to leave me King on the ground lot feat 
of spinal tumble until an ambulance with trained attendants tame 
and pitied me up. 

I remember lying in a hospital mom in terrific pain, which, be 
cause of the concussion, I < ould be given nothing to relieve. 1 re 
member when still partly nut on,, ton • receiving a letter from my 
publisher demanding the return of the gallt v,. My bewildered, 

< one nssed brain could not take it in, ami 1 kept rejieatiug to the 
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nurse, "Galleys and trircmes-where are the galleys and triremes?” 
But one morning I heard a terrible racket of dishes being washed 
loudly or else being broken. I spoke to my nurse about it: she said, 

l hat noise has been there all the time; you are now completely 
conscious—that is why you hear it now.” I was removed then to the 
pleasantest hospital room I have ever been in—I have been in many, 
and in several countries. 'Ihat room in the Norwalk Hospital was 
as much a help to recovery as all the medical treatments. My brain 
began to get into stride again and back to the book. 

Still 1 had to lie helpless for many weeks, but with the help of a 
brilliant and devoted friend, Mary Van Buren, who took down 
dictation from penciled pages and typed the manuscript for me, I 
finished the book. 

It was hard going, and one chapter I projected had to be omitted; 
still the IxKik was published, in 1957, with the title From These 
Roots, a title which had been given me by Frances Phillips, the 
editor of Morrow’s, publishers, lire good was mitigated, however: 
working at if while my had wound was not yet healed gave me a 
headache that became almost perpetual and delayed the complete 
recovery of my memory. For a long time afterwards, even when I 
was able to walk, I would fall suddenly, the aftereffect of the con¬ 
cussion and of making .active use of my brain too soon. 

'lire reviews came slowly, and what astonished me was how few 
of the first reviewers understood what the book was about, or its 
plan or direction—in fact the general readers knew more about it 
than the reviewers, l intended the book to be a breakaway from 
old ideas of writing about literature or literary history. I had, of 
course, to deal with some difficult ideas and with literature in many 
languages, though I think the writing was as clear as hard work 
could make it, and for anybody who rad it as it was intended to be 
read, umtiuuously from beginning to end, it should not have been 
difficult to understand. But a lot of the reviewers had a precon¬ 
ceived notion of what books of criticism should be about and did 
not Imther to discover what I had intended to do. The New Yorker, 
for sonic season, announced that it was a series of thirty-two essays 
(sic} by a distinguished conservative critic. Now I never was con¬ 
servative in literature, and the word must have had some political 
connotation. Other reviewers had a notion drat it was a history of 
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critimm and took me to task for not including this or that critic 
Hie «W Republic reviewer wondered wiry I did not include R P 
Blaeknuur and thought f was writing according to the Mallarmthn 
formula of suggestion and evocation. The N,thm reviewer seemed 
to think the hook was an attack on some form of left wing politics 

^ ■ k /‘in^7*7?!“* >’ B r t ‘ hct ' ruW,,i,l « “^FHtude L per, 
pehatu! In Howard! Mumford Jones in the Saturday Review of 

IJc actually, openly, and before my eyes, did what Yir- 

gmu Wuolf prophesied, and trotted out the dog walking on its 

hind legs. \ uguua had tracked that dog luck to Shakespeare's time 

when somebody said that a woman acting put him in mind of a 

dog dancing; Dr. Johnson lepeated the phiase two htmdicd veats 

latei of a woman preaching—hut 1 ipiotc Mrs, Woolf: 

m”'1*13° ‘ *' " C tl,c u ‘*> " m<Js us «5 mpiiii in tin* vear of -race 

TM;il.kL Wt) ‘ nCn W *°, tr> ' tn wriu ‘ »»«««“ "Of Mdlle Ortm'aine 
I atlkftrre one can only rejx'at Dr. Johnson's dictum concernim' i 

woman preaching translated into terms of music: ‘Sir, a woman’s 
comjxj.smg * like a dog walking on its hind legs; it is „ t don wdl 
hut you arc surprised that it is done at all/ " "• 

"S(> accurately dm*s history iq>eat itself," commented Virginia 
oolf. And behold. m the year of grace upy. there it was again re- 
puted. But of course, I have to say that after the first reviews, the 
ot uts revealed insight anti knowledge, and, if anything, gave me 
too high praise. Rut I remember my relief when the fust reviews 
came out by writers who knew what the book was aland, the very 
first being by Henry Can by, foilowetl by Carl Van Doren tm the 

Tim« ,SC ° f t lC Ili>mW md 1),m,lk! M,ims in thc Ntw York 

In lomUm I got what is tailed a "large press." Thc Dnulon 
limes no only published a page review', but in thc same issue an 

bv ««f dC fo f5 W, “ tht * ui thc Ti “* reviews were 
fn inn,Is arid the most appte, iative, Rut, ,h in Ametit a. a few of the 

SXtkll /T »rT W! f l t Uu>k :mi 

.» sp!uttered. In the Iamtlon Men my, Sean OTauIuiu somehow 

S th/! Wi,h Mr - «rt the 

cor Id i R bt Wk> Wmm i M i\‘“ hd|,, ‘’ v ’ ‘‘“Nation; ‘This book 
could only Rave come out of Amerita." 'Die Criterion's review had 
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a childlike naivete and seemed to be written by a very young person 
who demanded why I had not included the younger poets. Among 
the many letters asking me why I did not feature the works of 
Marx, Professor Babbitt, and Upton Sinclair, there came one from 
Robert Craves demanding why I did not include Laura Riding. 

When a new edition of the book was brought out recently, it 
was ter iewed all over again, and this time the most understanding 
review was by Joseph Freeman, who had the high integrity to make 
an apology for his first review in which he had not got the point of 
the hook "at all. Some other reviewers made similar amends, but 
Howard Mumford Jones did not lead that dog back to the dog¬ 


house. 

In the end I got quite a bit out of the book in praise, congratu¬ 
lations, awards, and, above all, in the satisfaction of having pro¬ 
duced a work on the Guggenheim Fellowship. Now, as a result of 
the book, i got a second Guggenheim Award; later I received an 
award in criticism from the American Academy, and a few other 
items, such as the odor of an honorary degree which I was unable 
to accept, hut the oiler of which I thoroughly appreciated. 

With my new Fellowship we went back to Europe in the spring of 
unH; if we had not gone then, wc would never again have seen some 
of our old friends, for the next year, 1939, war broke out, and though 
we had out tickets for Europe once again, we were advised by some¬ 
one who knew what was happening not to leave America. As it was, 
jx'opie we were looking forward to seeing as we left New York were 
Lot living when we got over. In London, Lady Ottohne Morrell 
had died shortly before we got there, and the present IArad brought 
her had to lie in my trunk. We saw her husband p lulip, hv g 
alone in their house, brooding on their life together startled a lift e, 

I think, by the memoirs she had left behind, looking back with 
resentment at some of their exploitecring guests m Garsmgon 
Hall, The ones we saw most of m London were our old Dublin 
friends, fames and Cynthia Stephens, “d ^ol^ax^o , 

he **»«** «*• 

MK-jlmi districts and wrote plays that out-Syngcd Synge andlns 
;S! uMto.it*. London was different from the London we had 
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known: sonic of the old publications like the Nation had ceased 
to exist, and the old line publications like the Spec fa for had ac¬ 
quired sprightly new yomni editors; the Oriferiuu and the Mercury 
had come to he looked down on; I think they aKo had new editors. 
And the poets we met weie all complaining that there was now no 
audience for poetry, and that poetiy review in;*, w a-. ignorant and 
filthy. One heard even w here that this was not a liteusv age in 
lauojrc; some frankly said that they helievt‘«l the ftrtme of literature 
in English was with America, hut others declared that America was 
destroying the English language, then* were so many waiters of 
foreign descent, without an inherent knowledge of its rhythm, 
using it. As we walked the stin ts a ltd of those we met looked 
poorly fed, with the had teeth common in England and Ireland. As 
the war eom\|«mdcut, William Shiter. said, tin* English had not 
looked after the health of their voting men. and they did not com 
pan* in physique with the C iermam. Hut { hau* no doubt they sur 
passed them in some imjtoudetablrs that cannot he reckoned in 
any estimate or he any figures. The pirn* Anglo Savon type se<*med 
to he tiis.tp{tcarmg»4hat tall, lean, fan hatred man who, mayhe, 
was really Norman, amt who used to he commonly encountered, 
seemed now to he largely confuted to tin* uiisto, racy or to army 
officers. 

fu Dublin, my writing timle, John Outturnhad died the very 
day I arrived, am! so a link, the strongest link with my childhood, 
was broken, Otheis has! gone before: Dr. Sie.er .on, Ihtraee 
Pltmkeff, A.K.. his wife Violet, ami hi*, friend and helper, Susan 
Mitt hell—the three last had died rtf cancer, I do not think that in 
the end A.K. was entirely at home in the new Ireland; lie had left it 
and gone to live in fondon, finally dvittg there, though his Irody 
was burnght hack, Orosge Muon* had been dead for a while, and 
his ashes scattered over lie. own Mayo, Hut S nalt Purser, now 
nearly ninety, was still going stout," and we unit to a reception in 
her beautiful and well inminlMied house. I Jungle, Hyde was still 
living ant! full of honors; we attended his inauguration ;e» President 
of Eire in Dublin Oa-dtr, Hut tin* only ntemhets left of what hat! 
been called the Irish I.iteiaty Renaissance in Itekmd were Yeats, 
Setinm O'Sullivan, anti laud Dunsany: Stephens was living in 
lamtlon, Joyce in Emucv, my hnstiaml nr America. 
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Now more faces were missing than during our last visit: the 
younger writers had been infants when we left, and some of them 
were the children of our friends of our young days. It was then 
twenty-four years since we had first left, and the change of atmos¬ 
phere was very great. We were not staying long, as we had to go 
to Paris. Yeats asked us to dinner, but his sister Lolly warned us 
that it might excite him unnecessarily, for he would be sure to talk 
late, and that would be too much for his strength, as he was now 
seventy-three. So we asked if we might see him at tea in the after¬ 
noon instead. 

As we sat for a minute or two in the library of his lovely little 
eighteenth-century house in Rathfamham waiting for him to come 
downstairs, we wondered if he was much changed. But then we 
heard his step coming towards us in the old swift, eager way, and 
when he spoke, it was in his well-remembered, eager voice. As he 
entered we saw that one eye was covered with a black patch; he 
examined me as I stepped up to him. “We are both changed,” he 
said to me, and he repeated his old remark. “You were once my 
ideal of a youthful nihilist.” Now I knew I was no longer a slim 
girl; my gilt locks were approaching the color of a mist or a London 
fog, and the swift feet that could dance jigs and reels had to be 
supported by a cane—at least for a while and on account of my 
accident the year before. 

But because the transition from teens to middle age is greater 
than from the thirties or forties to old age, I am certain I looked 
more changed to him than he did to me: in some ways he was al¬ 
most entirely the same, except that his once raven hair was white; 
the old excitement was in his talk; the old reverence before intel¬ 
lectual achievement of any kind; then his humility as he talked of 
young men he knew, statesmen and writers, was strangely impres¬ 
sive in such a proud and arrogant spirit. He talked with lively in¬ 
terest of American poetry, especially of the poetry of Elinor Wylie 
and Edna Millay, about whose lives he had heard considerable 
gossip: he was not averse to a little gossip, and his humor could be 
very penetrating. I never saw any wit in him but he had that differ¬ 
ent thing, humor, though the two sometimes go together. I remem¬ 
ber that he talked a good deal about Archibald MacLeish, but the 
poet he seemed most interested in was Stefan George. At first I was 
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puzzled by this interest, but I discovered that someone had told 
him that George was responsible for some German political ideals 
and ideas. The old idea of the writer as leader and prophet was still 
with bim; he always had thought that poets should influence their 
country, the life of their people and the state, whether they were 
politi cians themselves or not. I do not think he knew much in de¬ 
tail about fascism, nazism, or communism, but his attitude towards 
all of them was one of eager curiosity. He certainly was no demo¬ 
crat: he always believed in a sort of elite who would serve their 
country; he had an idea not very different from one expressed 
by Dr. Carrel in Man the Unknown, that there should be a few 
trained and superior men who would devote their lives to the serv¬ 
ice of others. 

“Never have I danced for joy,” he wrote. Yet I am sure that he 
had not only a lucky but a happy life as far as one who feels 
strongly can be happy. At this time, of course, he was one of the 
famous men of Europe, surrounded with admiration: he had a de¬ 
voted wife and devoted friends. Now for the first time I saw him 
in the role of a parent concerned with the future of his children: 
his daughter was present, and he talked about her work as a stage 
decorator with a father’s interest. But as he conversed eagerly of 
many things, I saw he was tiring himself; the great psychic and 
physical energy that once had been his was no longer there or came 
only in flashes. Mindful of his sister’s warning not to stay too long, 
I got up a little abruptly to take leave, but this seemed to sadden 
him, and he turned on us a slightly reproachful look: we promised 
that when we came back in the fall we would come to dinner and 
have a long talk once more. As we went away, he sank back tired 
and sad on his chair. I believe he thought he had not interested us, 
and he did not want us to go like that. 

We never saw him again; he died in a few months, and the threat 
of war in France prevented our returning to Dublin. I never knew a 
greater mind or a greater man, one with such all-round endow¬ 
ments, such a variety of intellectual interests, or more generosity 
about another’s gifts. He was always overpraising his friends; some 
of his swans were certainly geese, but, at the same time, if anybody 
injured or hurt him or someone close to him, he never forgot or 
forgave it. He was the most all-round Irish of all the Irish poets, 
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not so much for the material he used, but for his expression of all 
sorts of innate emotions, attitudes, psychic qualities, racial ideas, 
Celtic chivalries. Of course his descent was not completely Irish, 
but it was Celtic, very different from the Anglo-Saxon, and conse¬ 
quently, in spite of devoted English friends, he was far less at home 
in England than almost any other Irish person I have ever known, 
less than A.E., less than Stephens. He was made by Ireland. “I am 
of Ireland,” he wrote, "and the land of Ireland. Come dance with 
me in Ireland.” 

I do not recall a time when I did not know of him, or when I 
did not know his poetry, having learnt his more simple verses when 
I was a child. He was the first poet, the first famous person, I ever 
met. Then, in my early teens at boarding school, I was awakened 
by his poetry and plays from the half sleep, the almost wholly 
dream that is childhood. We had some few of those "correspond¬ 
ences” that Joyce gave such attention to: we both spent an impres¬ 
sionable childhood in the same section of Ireland and had 
childhood memories of the same places, the same legends, and 
some of the same people. I had once been cured of the scars of 
a bad bum by a relative of his who had inherited a mystic formula, 
"the cure of the bum.” Then we had been bom on the same date, 
June 13, I nearly a quarter of a century later, and he had a great 
belief in astrology and the influence of stars, planets, and the con¬ 
nection between people bom under the same stars and planets and 
zodiacal signs. Of course, as I once informed him, Queen Victoria 
was likewise bom on June 13, but he turned his head away at the 
information. In a manner, I do believe there is something in 
astrological influences; I know there are some faint likenesses be¬ 
tween his interests and mine, something that makes me able to get 
inside everything, even the things that seem so esoteric to others, 
that he has written. In what must be a distant way, and as far as 
my intellect goes, I think I have, as he had, an interest in every 
manifestation of the human mind, but that may be because I came 
under his influence so early, at the most impressionable time of my 
life. From 1914 until his death I saw him only at rare intervals, 
perhaps a dozen times in all, yet he is for me still a reality such as 
were only one or two persons in my life. 
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CHAPTER 37 

Uneasy Europe 

We took an American liner which stopped at Cobh to discharge 
its Irish passengers and take on those for the Continent, and it 
was homelike to meet in the dining room and lounge Americans 
—teachers, professors on sabbatical leave—French hairdressers and 
waiters, Polish families and German families, all that diversity of 
nationalities that reside in America and save up to go to Europe 
once or twice in their lifetimes, either to imbibe culture, transact 
business, see relatives, or show American-born children to old- 
country grandparents. They had come from all parts of America, 
and the distance some of them had already traveled was immense 
—from California, Alaska, and one even from Hawaii. At Cher¬ 
bourg it was pleasant to hear French voices once more and to be 
accosted by that peculiar Norman-French type of porter or railway 
official, the porters who are so bellicose and shout so loudly and 
demand such preposterous fees from Americans for carrying a suit¬ 
case, fees that one gives them to prevent one’s ears from being 
stunned by their protests. 

And it was pleasant to arrive in Paris and to go to a hotel where 
the employes remembered us, and to telephone the Joyces and 
other friends. Lucia Joyce was in a sanitarium outside Paris, but 
her father and mother promised we should see her. In a few days 
we settled down for the summer in an appartement meuble near 
the Etoile, an apartment of seven rooms, for the chief luxury I 
want in life is space, and maybe in the modem world that is the 
dearest luxury of all. As Paris, to my mind, is a collection of vil¬ 
lages with palaces and houses of nobles and historic buildings 
joining them, we soon got to know our neighbors—the grocers, 
bakers, the cafe and drugstore owners, the shoe menders who 
are nearly always Italian, and the tailors and pressers who are 
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nearly always Russian-Jewish. We thought we were settling down 
for the summer to that comfortable, easily lived life that was 
European, with plenty of service, and recreation always handy. 
But it had been nearly five years since we left France and six since 
we had been in Paris, and we soon saw that the change in France 
was greater than the change in Britain or Ireland. Restlessness and 
irresponsibility were in the air. The generation bom during the 
last war, or not long before it, were now very much in evidence, 
and the old French virtues were conspicuously lacking in them! 
The middle-aged working people, the professional people, and the 
shopkeepers were the same hard-working, thrifty, polite people, but 
the younger generation seemed not to want to do anything except 
<^mse themselves. Their childhood had been during the war years, 
and it was said that some of them had never been to school and 
had ran wild in villages; they were unfamiliar with the old French 
discipline, the old French habit of orderliness and work; it was im¬ 
possible to get a maid who could cook or who really wanted to do 
anything, and who did not mind walking out without notice if it 
suited her. 

Then there was a sort of irresponsible radicalism everywhere: 
the waiters in the expensive hotels, a friend told us, were rude 
and inefficient, and insolent to Americans, and did not seem 
to care whether they were fired or not. Morale had visibly deterio¬ 
rated. Our own experience showed an example of this: workmen 
from a warehouse who brought us a couple of trunks and tables 
that we had left in storage since 1932 spent the whole day deliver¬ 
ing what American workmen would have accomplished in less than 
an hour; they took off two hours for luncheon and potations; then, 
before leaving, broke the elevator as an act of sabotage, intimida¬ 
ting the concierge so that he was afraid to complain. It was hard 
to get anything mended, and for days we had to walk up and down 
the seven flights to our apartment; there were numerous strikes; 
the banks and stores closed for a long week end; every sort of holi¬ 
day was an excuse for closing for a day; idleness and a passion for 
amusement seemed to have seized the country. For all this there 
was a tendency to blame the Blum ministry which had brought 
in the forty-hour week: actually it all went back to the last war and 
to the fact that so many of the flower of young France had fallen 
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in battle, so many out of a general km had been destroyed at Ver¬ 
dun that, as was said, one could feel the smell of corpses for years. 
What so many of the next generation had remembered was mostly 
disintegration—their fathers dead, their mothers unable to cope 
with life, their families' savings gone. Government officials went 
on making speeches*-'"France must get to work-all this idleness 
must stop." The standard of commercial honesty, never as high as 
in Anglo-Saxon countries, had lowered; in small shops and country 
busses one was frequently short changed, and if any attention was 
drawn to this, an outburst of fury was the only result. Something 
was happening to that appealing French civilization, even to that 
old French patriotism and devotion to family life; the limitation 
of families had gone to an extreme; one saw very few children, and 
these seemed pate and unhealthy. 

Paris was crowded with foreigners of all kinds and degrees; the 
most pathetic were old Orthodox fews with Itcank caftans, and 
skullcaps who, having rushed across the frontier, .sat on seats in 
the boulevards, eating dry bread and sausages out of paper bags, 
'lire more fashionable restaurants were so crowded that one had 
to wait one’s trim for a table, a common enough ex|srrie»ce in \‘ew 
York, but rare in Paris in the old days, Wr did not go to them ex 
ccpt as somebody dsn's guests, for ourselves, wr liked thou- little 
restaurants that the liiodtratr-miotnc French go to amt rat their 
little familiar dishes and salads amt vin ordinaire, and where one 
cart get ;t table without any waiting. 

Since the illness of his daughter, I think Jovtr liked to dine in 
places where there were lively crowds, and now wrnt regular I v to 
Fouquet’s in the Champs F.Ksccs, the haunt of celebrities of all 
kinds—high class eoeottes as well as stage and movie stats from all 
over the world, Though he cinikl not with hts jmor eyes sec mativ 
of the diners, he liked to he told who they were. ( hue when wait 
ing fur a table wc wrre mitered to a bemh, ami I sat Iwside a tired- 
looking woman in a black suit without any make up who looked so 
familiar that 1 began to riiiniiwte on where l had seen her, Nora 
Joyce informed me, "You have seen her m the «ntrma; she's Mar 
icnc Dietrich." I aui of an impulsive teinjn rameut, and Irfotr 
the reserved Joyce could intervene l had asked her, "Are you 
Madame Dietrich?*’ "Yes," she answered pleasantly, "and who. 
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madamc, are you?” I responded that I did a little writing. “Oh, 
then." she said eagerly, “you will like to meet M. Remarque,” and 
she introduced the tweed-clad man with her. In return I introduced 
the man at my side, “M. James Joyce.” The effect was electrical. 

I had not known that such a writer would he of interest to movie 
stars, but both she and, more naturally, Remarque were excited at 
the encounter and loath to leave when their tabic was announced. 
As the observant waiter gave us the table next them, we joined 
from time to time in the conversation. “I saw you,” said Joyce as 
if he were speaking of something in history, “in JL’Ange bleu” 
“Then, monsieur,” she said, “you saw the best of me.” Joyce was 
amused. “I thought the years when I was a lion were over,” he said 
with Ids whimsical smile. A sort of melancholy had settled on 
him; he was on the last lap of Finnegans Wake, and, as was usual 
with him, was mobilizing helpers. But we did not see so much of 
him this time, as he and his family did not stay in Paris in the sum¬ 
mer except for short intervals. 

We saw some more of our old friends, particularly Charles du 
Bos. 1 le now had an apartment somewhere near the Hdtel de Ville, 
ami. astonishingly enough, a house in the Middle West of Amer¬ 
ica, in Indiana. For, more remarkable than anything Time had done 
to auv of the characters in Proust’s La Recherche du temps perdu 
was what had happened to Charles du Bos. He had become a pro¬ 
fessor in the University of Notre Dame, and one can hardly imagine 
am thing stranger than for this Proustian gcntilhoinme to be teach¬ 
ing voting baseball players the subtiltics of literature. There he 
was,'talking pleasantly enough of his life in the Middle West, his 
wife and daughter and a couple of secretaries present, for he did 
nut know how It) live any way else except on a scale of lavishness. 
I wondered how long he could survive this new life; his leaving 
Figure for America, 1 felt, was something of a portent; it showed 
that a representative Kuropcan intellectual was without prospect 
in his own country, A later visit to him before his departure for 
America was the last we ever saw of him, for he did not live long 


that 

It was summer in Paris, and ordinarily Parisians leave the city in 
droves during the hot months, dosing up their apartments, for sub¬ 
renting was never a custom in Paris. Now more people than usual 
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were staying; the streets were being decorated, hotels and palaces 
were being renovated, for the King and Queen of England were 
coming on a state visit, and neither money nor trouble was being 
spared to make their visit memorable. F6tes such as must have sur¬ 
passed any in the court of Versailles were being organized—land 
fetes and water f6tes; dressmakers were working night and day to 
fill the orders for clothes; the troops got new uniforms; bands were 
rehearsing all the time. In the streets and caf6s people said that all 
this was a sign of approaching war and showed that France was 
being cajoled to fight for England; others said, equally deter¬ 
minedly, that it meant that the Anglo-Saxon world was to fight for 
France and see that she was not overrun by Germans. The Queen, 
whose toilettes, by an inspiration of her dressmaker, were all in 
white, and the King, less gorgeous, drove through the city among 
cheering crowds. There were bands and marching men, speeches 
and banquets, and the Queen made no secret of her delight in every 
spectacle and was photographed with a look of girlish interest 
in all that was provided for her. But everybody was not equally 
delighted: there were vague rumors and suggestions in some of 
the newspapers that maybe the whole business did more to pro¬ 
voke Hitler and his entourage than it did to intimidate them with 
the grandeur and power of their neighbors. It must not be forgotten 
that there were many French—how many, I do not know—who 
were more in favor of Continental alliances, even with Germany 
and Italy, than with the island empire. This group seemed to be 
strongest south of Vichy. Somerset Maugham has in a book ex¬ 
pressed his belief that the French really liked the Germans better 
than they liked the English, but then the Germans, and especially 
Hitler, liked the English better than they liked the French, better 
indeed, I think, than they liked any other people. Likes or dislikes 
seem to have nothing to do with wars. 

At this time in Paris nobody seemed to know what was happen¬ 
ing in Germany; it seemed odd that, about a country touching the 
frontiers of France as one American state touches another, the pub¬ 
lic and even the press seemed to have such little information. As 
we knew it might be a long time before we would be in Europe 
again, we decided to go into the Third Reich and see what it was 
like. But the resolve was easier than the putting into execution of 
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ihiMvasdifRcuU to get our passports visaed; the German passport 
office in Parrs looked on us with suspicion; we were placed in a little 
room, and as our passports said we were writers, we were put 
through our paces as to what we proposed to write about Germany. 
Actually we were going to satisfy our curiosity and had no intention 
ot waiting anything. After some delay we got our visas and bought 
our travel marks. 'Ihe people at the Paris bank advised us to buy 
more than we lust asked, as they told us we could not buy such in 
Germany. Hut this was only another example of the ignorance in 
I ans of Germany and its ways, for actually, on production of a pass¬ 
port and payment for what must have been an imaginary telegram 
to Antwerp to discover the travel mark’s valuation on some ex¬ 
change, we found we could get all the travel marks we wanted at 
any Dcutseher Bank. 


We started off, broke the journey at Strasbourg, which is Ger¬ 
man enough by race not to have made the change to Germany too 
abrupt, yet with a suddenness that was startling, as we crossed the 
Rhine wc were cast into another civilization. The German crew 
who took the train over exuded another atmosphere and made it 
into a different train; they were taller, more confident, more 
vigorous, more efficient, and, oddly enough, they seemed rather 
more well disposed. Wc arrived at a little hotel in Baden-Baden 
so pleasant, so perfectly kept, and with a cooking that turned the 
rather meager German diet of the time into fancy meals, that later 
t did not wonder that some American soldiers in the second World 
War were more pleasantly impressed by Germany than by any other 
country. One young soldier I knew later came to his own conclu¬ 
sions, and I think as he revealed them they are worth repeating: 
"’Hie Germans are awful in groups, but individually and in families, 
very likable, and more like Americans than other Europeans. The 
French are charming in groups, but individually are disagreeable, 
and sometimes even hostile.” Tire manager of the Baden hotel 
was very far from being nazi in his politics and was outspoken in 
his criticism. “Tlney arc heading us for war,” he told us in his 
American-acquired English: he had been years in the United States 
and wanted to get back. At Baden-Baden the regime was not very 
obvious, but there were a few unpleasant notices: “Die Juden 
.sind nicht crwilncht,” However, it was not followed very carefully,• 
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uniform. A few days later there were more and more uniforms and 
in greater variety as men in regimental formation marched along 
the streets with bands, wonderfully trained and playing great music. 

Outside Munich, we saw a labor battalion marching with 
spades on their shoulders and saluting an official who was reviewing 
them. It was an impressive sight; it made one feel for a moment 
that maybe the spade was on a level with the sword and the 
machine gun. But over it all there was a touch of the theatrical, 
as if everything was being staged for some effect Then the figures 
in black uniforms and dramatic capes, leaning over in an attitude of 
woe, guarding the tomb of the sixteen men who had fallen at the 
famous Beer Hall Putsch , looked like a stage tableau. The lines of 
the tomb, the men guarding it, and the buildings that had been re¬ 
cently put up had a rigidity that was deathlike and quite at variance, 
quite counter to, the rest of Munich. But in the streets the young 
people looked gay and happy and well dressed, and, what was 
stranger, with the limited diet fixed by the government, well fed; 
their calories were probably scientifically fixed; they were taller, 
stronger-looking than the young people in the streets of London. 
Every night, the hotel was filled with smartly dressed young men 
and women who came to dance. In the country outside Munich 
there seemed to be dancing and singing everywhere, young people 
in the lovely costumes everybody in Bavaria seemed to wear. There 
must have been a good deal of hard work, but there seemed to be 
plenty of recreation, and the "Health through Joy” campaign 
there did not seem to be the foolish slogan that was mocked at 
in France and in America. There seemed to be a personal de¬ 
votion to "Unser Fiihrer” and when I once baldly referred to 
him as "Hitler” I was gently corrected: “Der Fiihier , gnadige Frau- 
Iein.” No more than in Paris, even less, did the average man in the 
streets and caf£s think there was going to be a war. The churches 
were more filled than in France, but the theater offerings, outside 
music, were rather infantile. At a vaudeville theater a performance 
by young Americans was billed which, for pure meaninglessness, 
could hardly be beaten. What must have happened was that a re¬ 
sourceful group of American students, to get funds to take them 
someplace, had sold themselves to the. theater in a piece they 
seemed to have concocted themselves and never properly rehearsed. 
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stopped running. Some of the people in the avenues near behaved 
with a curious demoralization; they fired ancient servitors and 
made a rush for the non-warring countries; those who had ordered 
clothes from the grands couturiers at the August openings can¬ 
celed their orders. But I declined to cancel my little order at 
Lekmg’s for a few of their cheaper garments; then, one day or 
night, I forget which, we were notified by press, radio, telephone, 
that the danger of war was over. M. Chamberlain and M. Daladier 
had fixed up a peace with Hitler, and everybody went almost crazy 
with relief. 'Ihcre was dancing in the streets, and champagne 
poured in the cafds. 'lire few inexpensive garments I had ordered 
at Peking's were turned out for me with a handsomeness of design 
and material beyond original specifications, and they sent a tailor 
and a fitter to my apartment to try them on. They were expressing 
appreciation that I had been among those who had not canceled 


orders. 

But nevertheless there was uneasiness everywhere; one heard the 
remark, "If they go on like this, they’ll have to give him all Europe.” 
There was a general impression that the danger of war was not 
over, but a breathing space had been gained. 

The mobilized soldiers began to return; in tire cafds they were 
welcomed back, and some of them seemed harassed and ashamed 
at what had happened; some believed Hitler was only bluffing 
about a war, some said that within a year they would have to go 
through the same mobilization again. It was a restless summer, 
and I did not succeed in doing much on my Guggenheim Fellow¬ 
ship. As soon as the liners started again we prepared to return to 
America; we could not pay a parting visit to Ireland as we had 
promised, for lecture dates were summoning my husband back to 
America. I left some of my Guggenheim money behind in a Pans 
bank, so that I could return the next summer, 1939, to work m 
tranquillity. I have seen neither France nor my money smee; the 
Germans annexed the latter. Many we knew c ° n ^tted l us on 
being able to return to America, leaving that insecure, tousled 
Europe. Bidding good-by to some of our fnends, < 
sramd the night at the Hotel Terminus so as to catch the early 
ILfaJ S Lassnc for the boat at Cherbourg, X had an om¬ 
inous feeling, but still I could not believe that men would be so 
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insane as to start another war. Karly as the hour was, some friends 
came to see us off, and as we mounted the train I saw, a was down 
the platform, Joyce stumbling along with his blind eyes, uccoui 
panied by Nora. As they readied our carriage he seemed sad and 
very lonely. “We don’t want you to go," he said, "but anyhow you 
will be safe in America.” As the train steamed out, we waved to 
him, calling “An revoir.” We never saw him again. 

Back in America, we found people bewildered about what had 
happened in Europe, not understanding the compromise, jnthapv 
at the time a necessary compromise, made by England and Fiance. 
There is always a difficulty about America understanding Europe; 
it is too far away, and only a few Americans have ever read its his 
tory, its complex history, or laid eyes on its shores. In the hinter 
land the bulk of Americans don’t want to be bothered altout 
Europe at all, any more than Europe wants to be bothered about 
America. All they knew now was that a cowardly submission had 
been made to Hitler. 

lit 

Great preparations were on foot for tire New York World's Fair, 
which was to be the finest and grandest ever held; invitations were 
issued to crowned heads, princes and potentates, anti important 
personages of every kind. 'Hie international orgam/.Utuu of writ 
ers, the P.E.N., asked over the outstanding Kmujte.ur wutm, 
Joyce sent ns the letter of invitation he had received; he was pleased 
to get it, but could not come; for one thing, he did not want to 
take las mind off Finnegans Wake, ami for another hr w,t, no 
ocean crasser. Yeats was invited, too, but before we knew whether 
he intended coming or not, we heard over the radio that he had 
died at Menton. Thar, later, we knew that he ha*l a4vd that hi*, 
body be buried hr the hill above Menton and thru dug up atter 
a year and transported to Ireland. Perhaps he espc* fed that the 
Irish Government might pay their great pet the homage ot nth 
cially bringing back his body, for writers always hnj* that then 
country will nrake some acknowledgment. 

With Yeats’s death the Ireland whose development had been 
accompanied by bis plays and poems came to an rod, .mother be 
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land had taken its place. A little bit of one dies with the death of 
each of one’s friends, but now, I think,, quite a large bit of me 
went into dissolution. Joyce sent me a water color of that grave on 
the hill above Menton that some artist had sent him, remarking 
that there did not seem to be any wreaths on the grave except his, 
Joyce’s, own, and one other. All the happenings of the year left 
me a little stunned, and I hardly remember the passing of the win¬ 
ter months. 'Ihen came the repetition in New York of a happening 
that the summer before had seemed a little ominous to some 
Parisians—the city was being prepared for the visit of the King and 
Queen of England, suites were being decorated in the White 
House and in Hyde Park; again one heard the same remarks in 
restaurants and cocktail bars, “A war is coming—these big men in 
Washington want a war,” and then again, “We are not going to 
war; we do not want a war ” 

'Hie fair and the hospitality to visiting guests was on a grand 
scale; there were dinners and receptions for all the notables and the 
visiting writers. As a matter of fact, to these affairs, which entailed 
overseas traveling, not so many important writers came; usually 
the organization was represented by minor members or a member 
whose vitality was not easily drained: the bulk of the important 
writers stayed at home, and a great number of the delegates seemed 
to he exiles of one kind or another who had already taken refuge in 
America. As the crowning social event, every member of the P.E.N. 
who was a delegate or a speaker at the fair was invited to luncheon 
at the White House. Everybody invited was pleased to go, native 
as well as foreign, for we were to meet the head of the state, one 
of the outstanding figures of our time. Early in the morning we got 
on the train with its special cars for the P.E.N., a little gadget with 
our names on it and ribbons floating from it, and “P.E.N.” stamped 
in gold, fastened to our coats or our dresses. 

"What is this?" asked a train conductor, gazing on our marks of 
identification. “It’s sort of mixed, some of you folks don’t speak 
English.” “It’s a real-estate convention,” someone answered snap- 
pily, but the secretary of the P.E.N. took the conductor in hand 
and explained that we were all headed for the White House as 
luncheon guests, and he looked at us, duly impressed. 
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CHAPTER 38 

A Luncheon at the White f louse 

The white house itself is a beautiful building in beautiful grounds, 
but any moderately wealthy squire’s house in Ireland would hase 
exuded a more pretentious air once inside; the furnishing-,, partim 
larly the bedroom furnishings, were of the sort that would have 
been in such houses-—large, solid beds of Vietnam vintage, atm 
chairs with their coverings worn, books place* 1 higgfedy pigglcdy 
in shelves, with their blurb jackets still on. But the sod of hit 
mality that pervaded any little middle class household in the 
islands that used to be called the British was absent, intituling the 
formality of welcome. A cold chill blew on us as we entered; we 
were surrounded by an array of Negro retainers who took tan hat, 
and coats but who prevented us from going to the washroom 01 
powdering our noses. When remonstrated with, one of the lack 
eys said that he was confused Ixtween the lum hcon g»e<h and 
the usual run of callers who merely came to view the White Ilona*, 
and that he had to take care that casual visitors dtd nut enter the 
lavatories. lire Polish delegate was armed with a uutrlw *uk m w ha h 
lie diligently described every sight and even hapjwum;;, 

"On m’a dit tuujours said he to me as lie a rtbbied away, "quo 
les negres sont opprimev aux Etuis l htis, mars e’evt ft mt ft- runtiam*. 
tous Ics hqmis sont ut'gres; lc president dost avoir true grandr am 
fiance an eux” 

Indeed they all seemed to have an impassioned done to preserve 
the President’s life from some imaginary atta* k., and tin v .* rmed 
to be afraid that, if admitted to a lavatory, some of us would plate 
a bomb there, Ilicy herded us into a room when* we all waited 
standing like people waiting before a harrier for a ham There wa, 
a constrained pause; the foreigners were hewildcrtil, a good many 
of them in their own countries had been amt, tonusl tu ofhuai 
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him were visible in that strong face. All trace of the extreme sen¬ 
sitivity shown in his early portraits, a sensitivity that some of his 
political enemies mistook for weakness, was gone from his eyes 
and the lineaments of his countenance. He had made strange con¬ 
quests and fought strange battles, and the result was, as is some¬ 
times the case in such conquests, an untroubled face, a smiling, 
almost carefree face—very carefree for the head of a great state. 
He had achieved an indifference to the slings and arrows of for¬ 
tune; he had somehow achieved, too, perfect health in spite of the 
fact that he could not stand without being supported. 

But something about him changed suddenly m me the old, 
nebulous, idealistic notions of democracy that had been the legacy 
from the fighting poets and teachers I had known in my youth. The 
face was totally different from a European face, different not only 
because European faces so often show an emotional fire, or the 
ashes of what had been emotional fire, but because of the amazing 
smile that was a combination of so many kinds of smile, and none 
of them evoked by any of the people he was addressing All the 
smiles were a habiliment of state, a public decoration like orders 
on an ambassador or a star on a statesman. I had an uneasy convic¬ 
tion that I looked into the eyes of a dictator, different from other 
dictators the world has known, because no emotional lapses, no 
human passions, would divert him from his goal. And yet he was 
similar to the European dictators of this century in that he hardly 
regarded men as individuals no matter how much he was for the 


collective masses. , , , .. ^ 

' Pondering on the dictators, I could not help feeling that this 
was the master of them all—the master because of his lack of those 
confused personal emotions that dominate the men of Europe, 
but also because the past in America had a far less unbreakable 
mold. He might even make the past fit into his own scheme of 
things, he might even be able to overthrow a few forces out of that 
past out of the tradition, by a suitable combination of smiles, a 
suitable arrangement of words, and a suitable service to vanous 
freedoms that the world associated with Amencan ideals. The sm 
somehow showed that he did not believe that the past, or even the 
present, would ever rise and break him; no matter what happened 
there would be no tragedy for him; tragedy only pursues those who 
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feel strongly, and in this it pursues the good ami the evil man alike, 
Pondering on him, I had wandered away from the rest of the 
group, and as with another loiterer I made au attempt to rejoin 
them, we were, in aggressive tones, ordered back by a commanding 
young man who seemed to be a private detective of some suit, E Ee, 
too, regarded us, not as a collection of individuals, some few of 
whom were world-famous, but as a mass of humanity that had to 
be bent to his will. If one tried to go towards a table he put up a 
barricading arm and ordered us elsewhere. His performance took 
away the last illusion that we were guests. "This way, please."’ the 
young man would order in aggrieved tones, with a firm set fate, 
Why, instead of that vigilant young man with his constant Mir 
veillance, were there not a few hostesses to help the mistress of the 
White House make these foreign visitors feel welcomed amt at 
ease? 

We sat down to lunch, I beside two diligently scribbling foreign 
delegates, in the state dining room beneath a pirtrait of Lincoln 
with his melancholy eyes fixed on us. Down all this went in the 
notebooks. The luncheon was at' groups of little tables set with 
cheap crockery and silver; doubtless guests were in the habit of 
carrying away table utensils as souvenirs, and it was well that the 
burden of this should not weigh too heavily ort the tavpavers. A 
large cup was at the right of each place, the use of which I did not 
grasp for some time. Soon it was cleared up: as the colored taiev 
first of all placed before us a cup of cold jellied soup, another came 
along and poured coffee into the cups. A cream pitcher attd sugar 
bowl were on the table. Then I saw that, as the auuage Aim-man 
is supposed to drink coffee simultaneously with the main dish of 
any meal, the custom was being observed at the White House, The 
delegate to my right was intensely puzzled and did not at first 
realize that the hot brown liquid was coffee, hut he had ahead;, 
noted down that the first course was cuusontunf' gcle, ami on uh 
explanation that the liquid poured into the eup was «offer, he 
wrote down that the second course was cafe ert-tue. As we brushed 
the soup a lackey handed us a plate with a slice of cold ham on a 
leaf of lettuce and another jellied substance of thicker const,term 
than the soup. The scribbling gentleman at my side wrote down. 
IIois d’oeuvres— jambon.” Evidently disappointed that nothing 
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else followed except some ice cream, he wrote. “Api&s les hors 
cf oeuvres, rien. Au dejeuner a Washington on ne mange lien saut 
les hois d’oeuvies” We had saved the coffee for the last, but it had 
become coldish and it but increased the feeling of chilliness that 
invaded us. 

At the end of the luncheon Mrs. Roosevelt came in from her 
table on the terrace and announced that she would now show us 
the house. She explained the uses of the various rooms, but they all 
gave the sense of belonging to a deserted house, a little like those 
empty French or German castles that tourists visit, but without 
their age and stateliness. Even the homely Victorian walnut of the 
sitting room, the old-fashioned beds, the bright, gay Washington 
sunshine without, did not really give the impression that anybody 
lived there. Informality and democracy pervaded everything, but 
no warmth or hospitality. Both the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
gave the sense that they regarded everybody as their equals and no¬ 
body as their inferiors or superiors; they were completely free from 
all snobberies. But for myself, I would not mind at all being looked 
down on by people if they would only regard me with some slight 
interest or make me feel pleased to be there. Again I heard that 
remark, this time in the undoubted French of Paris, and not of 
Warsaw or Buenos Aires, “un peu tiop democratique” 

There was a complete lack of state, not anything like the for¬ 
mality that there used to be at the Viceregal Lodge under the Irish 
governor general, and nothing like the warmth. Mrs. Roosevelt was 
not one of those hostesses who learned everything about her guests 
beforehand from her secretaries, as the wives of certain heads of 
other states did and then discoursed fluently to them about their 
works or their interests, as I have known to happen many times. 
She showed, as far as I could see, no interest of any kind, feigned 
or otherwise; she was entirely without pretenses and, unlike New 
England women of her type, she was not only natural but genu¬ 
inely simple, which perfectly natural people seldom are, for nat¬ 
uralness and unaffectedness are generally the result of both com¬ 
plex emotional and intellectual gifts and also of great experience. 
In Mrs. Roosevelt's case the naturalness was the result of experi¬ 
ence: she had seen too much of the world and of people to think 
any pose worth while. 
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We left the White House marshaled once more by the detec¬ 
tive-looking young man assisted by the secretary of the P.E.N. 
I saw a look of profound irritation on the face of one of the berib- 
boned French delegates, a look of amused patience on another. 
We would have been allowed to hop into taxis in France in any 
order of our own, but I think the sense of all the freedoms is 
stronger there than anywhere else. Other countries in some mat¬ 
ters may have a higher level of freedom, but there are more free¬ 
doms in France. 

Before going on to a cocktail party we went to a hotel to eat a 
sandwich, for the White House fare left us hungry, and to pow¬ 
der our noses. The cocktail hostess was delightfully hospitable, 
and her house exuded a warmth that made us feel happy. It was 
delightful, as are all those houses where the hostess makes an art 
of living and of entertaining, and has the wealth to do it with 
beauty and lavishness. 


CHAPTER 
Prelude to War 



Coming back in the train from Washington, I encountered among 
die delegates some European writers I already knew. I sat near 
Ernst Toller, who looked sad and bewildered, and we listened to 
some of the others discuss the President tactfully and remotely, 
very differently from the frank criticism and disagreement that 
were voiced on the seats behind, where the delegates were all 
Americans of differing political convictions. We had certainly 
seen a great man, and maybe a great woman, both of a type that, 
on my part I was not really equipped to appreciate. I have some¬ 
what of a prejudice against persons with great political power or 
authority, and I have a notion that democracies will sometime 
find a way out of delegating such vast power to a few individuals, 
leaving the rest of us docilely following whatever programmes they 
arrange for us. There was some talk of approaching war which 
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mack poor Ernst Toiler more bewildered and more sad, bat the 
writers soon got back to things connected with their own jobs— 
writing, lecturing, publishing. The bulk of the delegates had, I 
think, not written anything of earth-shaking importance, for’at 
such congresses too few important writers are apt to be present; 
they are likely to stay at their desks. There were too many novel¬ 
ists, and of these several were of the simple fictioneering class; 
there were no outstanding English writers, and too few Americans, 
s< i that the Europeans kept asking, '‘Why have we not met Heming¬ 
way? Willa Cathei? Sinclair Lewis? Frost? And why were they 
nowhere to In: seen?” For some reason American writers take less 
readily to anything co operative than Europeans, and this is a pity, 
became, for one tiring, it detracts from their influence on public 
affairs. There were a couple of English writers who had been fight¬ 
ing in Spain—Spain at the time was all the rage—hut I do not think 
they knew exactly why; there were others who had helped Spain by 
staging auctions of their manuscripts, hut what sort of aid this was 
l could not est imate. 1 lowever, from the way a couple talked of the 
prices their manuscripts had gone for, they seemed to be more in¬ 
terested in their manuscripts than the cause, 

hr the dimug car later I was approached by a heavy-faced man 
who hail saluted me in the distance in the White House and whose 
Slas re tact* secured vaguely familiar. As he took the chair beside me 
at the table he assumed that I knew him, and as he was obviously 
of sutue t initial European nationality I guessed I had met him 
somewhere abroad, hut not being able to place where, I asked him 
jxiiut blank where we had last met. "Well, the very last time was 
in a box at that wild T'roeadero meeting which ended that Dis¬ 
armament Congress." 

Then my memory cleared up: we had indeed, this man and my¬ 
self, met every day for a week at the end of 1931 in the sessions of 
tire International Congress for Disarmament at the Palais Royale 
in Paris, to which we had both been delegates. I remembered cer¬ 
tain happenings with a sharp clarity, for of all the groups I had 
ever met to further a auxe, tire delegates at that congress seemed 
to lure tire least capability, or even zeal, to push towards the 
ostensible ends. Yet it had been attended by persons from all over 
the world ami by world famous statesmen—Lord Robert Cecil, 
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Herriot, Paul Painleve, Paul Boncour—representatives of flic 
League of Nations, well-known pacifists from every country, ideal¬ 
istic leaders from pre-I Iitlcrian Germany. 'Hie man who now took 
the seat beside me, whose name I could never spell or even pro¬ 
nounce, whom I shall call “Mr. X,” and myself had not been im¬ 
portant delegates—in fact I have a notion that we belonged to the 
most futile group of all, representatives from university oiguni/,u- 
tions, some of whom, particularly a number of the American dele¬ 
gation, did not understand French. As all the speeches in no nut¬ 
ter what languages were immediately after delivery turned into 
French by the astonishing League of Nations interpreter on the 
platform, it so happened that some of our colleagues, ignorant of 
the language, were frequently in the dark as to what was being dis¬ 
cussed or what the discussion was leading up to. Mr. X and my¬ 
self had found ourselves on one of the subcommittees that held 
meetings in an anteroom for a short period every day' fur the pur¬ 
pose of concocting resolutions and rules for the prevention of war 
and the reduction of anus and armaments, 'the gain?;*, on of the 
ddegates were supposed to produce some notable effect on the 
League of Nations Disarmament Congress, which was to take 
place m Geneva soon after. Mr. X was in some way cumuvted with 
the Committee of Intellectual Cooperation of the U-ugue of N.t 
tions and was to write an account of the proceedings at ’the I*.dais 
Royale for some Geneva publication. I was to write an account for 
the New Republic of New York, and before the cud of the week 
we had both been rebuked for our pessimism and cvuitKm by a 
couple of the hard-working women who had labored to get the 
congress together. Ihey were worried about what he would viv in 
Geneva and what I might write for the American pubhiatiou, 
rough I assured them it would not make much difference what 
I wrote, as what the American newspaper people present cabled 
would have a thousand times more influence* 

Mr. X, now taking his dinner beside me in the dining < at, icalh 
did know a good deal about high European {rolittes-impemb ,m 
colomes annaments, and such things. What I knew of atm, or 

h r* ncd in «* ^ uml a-, for the 

lassification of battleships and the strength of »a\ie, that tame 
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up in the discussion, I did not know the difference between a cor¬ 
vette, a cruiser, and a first-class battleship, and was really astounded 
at how few big ships the navies contained, especially the British, 
as I had thought battleships ran into the tens of thousands, and 
not just into a few first-class fighting ships and so on. However, our 
subcommittee soon got off ships and concentrated on peace and dis¬ 
armament proposals. My companion remembered more of what 
I had said than I remembered of what he had said, for the reason 
that he thought I was unpractical, perhaps entertainingly so, and 
that a resolution I had wanted to put forward, to the effect 
that incitement to war be made an offense punishable like mur¬ 
der, burglary, or sedition, naive and unworkable. Personally I did 
not see that mine was as naive as some of the other proposals, and 
something similar to mine, it turned out, had been presented by 
another subcommittee. However, I was willing to admit that I was 
that person I despise in literary or artistic affairs, the amateur. 

I was not the only amateur: too many of the delegates were, as I 
said to him then, of a kind who would have gone to any other con¬ 
gress, say a nudist congress, a temperance congress, or an anti¬ 
vivisection congress, with the same interest. And here, as if to prove 
what I had said, were myself and Mr. X delegates to the P.E.N. 
congress. My especial contribution to the present one was to make 
a speech at a conference in a hall at the World's Fair grounds ex¬ 
plaining that literature could not be propaganda for opinions an 
idea which always annoyed those whose stock in trade was Marxist 
literary criticism, a form of intellectual gymnastics it would be 
difficult to associate with Marx, who knew a great deal about litera¬ 
ture, as his writings and correspondence reveal. My especial feat in 
that subcommittee, years before, was to announce that there was 
too much propaganda, too many prejudices among the delegates, 
that too many national axes were being ground, and there I had 
aroused antagonism, too. A Polish delegate to the Paris conference, 
apparently a well-known person, had declared from the platform 
that he could not abandon the love of his country for the love of 
mankind. There were others who would not abandon more selfish 
attachments for the love of mankind or the love of peace or re¬ 
duction of armaments. 
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'Hie diversity of prejmliccs. of ojijxim! interests, had Ikxh alarm- 

ing; tliere was a distinct prejudice among the will and file d c | c . 
gates in favor of the big battalions, of the big time or the big fu ur 
or some sueli muucuitinu. One encountered every sort of anti-! 
anti-Semitic, anti Catholic, anti Oriental, anti capitalist, ami some 
stout anti democrats. But the strung eunaits of anti Russi,umm 
and anti Ccnu.mism were, as far .11 the utvre.s of the cniigiess w,« 
concerned, the most fatal antis of all. Too nutty people wanted to 
Icecp somebody eKe or something the out. Strange as it all was, 
I should not lie at all vttrpmed if the whole thing dot not have 
a make-up similar to those mote gtattciime slums staged In history 
from time to time for settling the affairs of the world—the Q H j, 
gress of Vienna, the Conference of Vcmdlev, amt out own U.N, 
and that is why, in this last chapter, toy unud keeps ttiiunni* on 
my one and only venture into high poiitnal disMissum.. m that 
one week l learnt more about people's twlwiul biases ami the wav 
countries rale themselves than in 4 htrtnnc sm ut amun« artists and 
intellectuals. 

Of the higher order of delegates, statesmen Jt |«! imu who run 
their countries’ affairs, each seemed to tie too nun li tied up with the 
special interest of his own unintiy or cvm of his mm |v4itjr a | 
party, or with imjiciialism—"vu'll keep what wr base" to fir of 
much real use in a congress of this kind, 'then thne «nr him, w f l0 
blocked matters; there was 4 section of the llntfft Atnon.m bloc 
anxious to see that Cermany got no % ham c of ming at the 
time nobody paid much, if any, attnitnui to wlwtRimu might 
do m the future, am! I do nut think thrie wav a single Kusswii 
delegate present. 'Ihcre was 4 -«nt of British Clt-imaii blue who 
samred to he the mint serious of ail about keeping thr jwc as 
the I'rench seemed to tie the least: the hr nth watched all of them 
with a suspicious eye, lire delegates from the small lUrntmaital 
nations—Belgium, Holland, < hme—secrried to von tain thr only 
representatives of that personage who used to %«»•»»» htii-ul mn 

o wm s-4 it gmul Iticy n etc thr mmi iiprii iiiiinSrt! 

and had the mmt liiiitiw wimlmn mi M, 

As Mr. X arid I recalled our experience*, the othm at the table 

occasionally interjected a remark, and mmchmlv hrvitatmelv ven¬ 
tured an interrogation : "Do ym. think the mat will begun?" 
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My companion’s answer was prompt: “Yes, I do think so—-in a 
couple of months.” “This country will not go into another Euro¬ 
pean war,” said somebody else, for by this time our conversation 
had attracted the attention of neighboring tables. “France will not 
go into another war, either,” I said blandly; “the relief oyer Munich 
last year was too great.” “All this may be true,” said Mr. X. btill 
there’s going to be a war. Too many stupidities have occurred. 
“But who is going to fight whom?” “In the beginning, perhaps 
Germany and Russia,” answered Mr. X. This recalled to me that at 
that congress there seemed to be a stronger undercurrent of anti- 
Russian sentiment among the German delegation than among the 
others. One of the German delegation, Baron von Rhembaben, 
had created a sensation by declaring off the platform that a cer¬ 
tain country that had war reserves of four and a half million re¬ 
turned as its official figures twelve thousand. We figured out that 
on the basis of the population that he must have meant Russia 
Then an angry man on the platform turned on him and accused 
Germany of having arranged her factories and industries m such a 
way that they could be speedily turned into instruments for mak¬ 
ing arms and ammunition. When Dr. Schreiber, of the German 
Center party, read a carefully thought out paper, he was inter¬ 
rupted and mocked at by the audience, though it was obvious that 
no man could be more anxious to keep the peace of Europe. All 
this was a year before Hitler, and pre-Hitlerian Germany was not 
getting much of a chance from anybody, so that, maybe, it was 
no wonder that all that was left for it was the Nazi party. 

The end of the whole congress proceedings was the public meet¬ 
ing at the Trocadero which my companion had recalled as he sat 
beside me. There the platform had been well staged for a real plea 
for peace and disarmament; M. Herriot took the chair, the English 
ambassador sat beside the German ambassador, the ministers from 
the smaller states were well in evidence, the roster of speakers in¬ 
cluded distinguished men from all countries-Alanson Houghton 
from America, Lord Robert Cecil, M. Painleve, M. de Juvenal, 
Madariaga from Spain, Scialoja from Italy, one or two well-known 
German pacifists. But except for a few remarks from Lord Robert 
Cecil there was no hearing for anybody. Unexpectedly the audience 
got into an angry uproar, and we could not help but see there was 
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a prearranged attempt to disrupt the ptoemluu«*. The members 
of the Action Fruneaise, that organization headed bv H.uuU‘t ami 
Manrras, and the Croix de I'Vu, treaded by Colonel do la Kiujne, 
stumped, booed, sang the Marseillaise, waved tiny.. and mutcss* 
fully prevented the meeting from getting anywhere, Hie Fteuvh 
audience, it seemed, wanted no demonstration for pear e. and what 
started as a Congress for Disarmament wound up with a demon- 
stratum that huiked in favor of war. 1 never before wa-. ns the midst 
of such a melee. It was tire kind that in art Anglo Savon tountry 
would have ended up with dead am! wounded. Hut noUidy tut or 
killed anybody. 

lire man now beside rue. Mr. X* was seated in the same bo* as 
I with other delegates, ami t remember saying something to 
him to the effect that if incitement to war hail been made a penal 
offense, Datidet, Mantras, and De la Roque could have tatti 
gaoled that very evening. Manrras, as if Itappctis, is, as I write tins, 
in gaol as a collaborates, m well as some uf thusc who made the 
demonstration against peace in the Trovadem. 

At Pennsylvania Statiorr Mr. X hade me good by in almost the 
same words Ire had used eight years previously, "Ititte is ,i t m/c 
for war in the work!." It hap§*n«t that, a short tune before, my 
husband had engaged our pavvagt* fur Fatropr, and we hat! planned 
to sail in a week or two, I to use up what ictiumrd of my Chtg 
genhdm Award which lay in a Paris tank to work on a tmuk, tin 
husband to work cm a play. Now when I got twik fmm \V,i,!uit' 
ton at midnight he was waiting up for me, and I told him of Mr, 
X*s warning about the enuring war. lire previous summer in Frame 
had been too disrupting to fare another similar one, and wr talked 
about taneding our tickets am! staying at home, In the morning 
a telephone message front Mr. X, whom I Iwvc never wen wore, 
decided ns. "I would advise yon not to leave Amenta. Prate tv a 
vain hope.” We canceled our passages sadly enough. Thai I v|«nt 
ten dollars in sending telegrams to some few people who I thought 
might have influence, tagging them to use whatever power* they 
tad to stop the approaching war. How could anybody who knew 
Kurope contemplate the effects of another war? Not only nwten 
ally,^ not only in the dead and maimed and w|Mwt«l, hut m the 
terrible psychic effects that were bound to follow—the frustrated 
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rage and vengeance of the defeated turned against the helpless 
because they could not be turned against the strong. In 1933, and 
again in 1938, I had, like many others, spent sleepless nights after 
seeing the hopeless faces of the persecuted who crossed the border 
into France; the richer ones could take their possessions and sail 
for America, but the poor ones had to use their feet to make their 
way to the nearest friendly country and live as best they could. I 
was sure that whatever country was defeated in the coming war 
would also become a persecutor. 

We took a small bungalow in Connecticut for the summer; it 
seemed as if every time we turned on the radio we heard some 
dispiriting news—the suicide of Ernst Toller, the death of Charles 
du Bos, accounts that we could not then believe of the cruelties of 
concentration camps. Then suddenly, ominously, came the news of 
a German-Russian agreement. Not long after—how long, I don’t 
remember—we turned on the radio and heard a vigorous German 
voice talking of the offers, or to demands on Poland. Then came 
the invasion of Poland from both sides and England s declaration 
of war with Chamberlain’s sad speech. He could have no heart for 
war, and it was no surprise when he later resigned as Prime Minis¬ 
ter in favor of Churchill. A war was on, to be unimaginably more 
awful than the last. Europe was out to destroy itself! 

When France fell less than a year later I think I wept for a week: 
later the newspaper pictures of five hundred bombed bodies buried 
in a common grave in Coventry made friends of mine sob over the 
telephone as we spoke of it. Soon things got to be such that neither 
our emotions nor our imaginations could take them in, as one form 
of destruction piled on another. . . . 

I had not heard from the Joyces for some time, and the second 
World War was on. Then, in reply to a letter of mine, I received 
from Joyce what was to be the last communication we had from 
him. He wrote: “It is plain that you know nothing of the second 
calamity that has befallen my family. X’s catastrophic collapses 
have spread around her ruin moral and material which seems to 
me irreparable.” This letter came from Vichy, to which he had 
retreated from Paris when the war started. It was so full of sorrow 
that I did not see what armor was left him with which to fight 
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fate. He died .shortly afterward in Switzerland as the result of an 
operation. But what will to live could a man have who had en¬ 
dured so much? 


n 

The great facts of the world of my mature sears have been wars 
and destruction—they have < lushed everything else out of sight, Be 
fore up,} the most imjrortant thing in the world I knew was litera 
tme—f suppose we lived in an ivotv tower. When a famous writer 
died the newspajiets were hordeted with mourning and pae.es were 
given over to his life and work-.. Now. if a column or half a column 
is given to an artist or any intellutuah it is the most, People who 
have grown up since 1414 cannot comprehend the tranquillity, the 
happiness, and the possibilities that were ktore youth in Kuni{x: 
at the beginning of this century, A. orte win* has ltved thnmt'h 
the two most destructor w.uv that the world has seen, and as a 
member of a number of futile otgam.uhnm that turd to prevent 
tire last war, I, like many other >, have {Hindered on vvli.it is wrong 
with a world in wht< h stu h disasters »an h.tpjreti and why such 
tists have given their genue. to tire forwarding of dc-.tnn turn anti 
why intellectuals have allowed them .elves to be fitted into this dc 
stmrtive pattern, If my oiih beanie, smu naive, tiny ate not. I 
think, the emu luvtnn, of one who »s iur\peuen> t d or unintelli¬ 
gent. and if they apjiear platitudinous, they ate not, I think, the 
com hisrom of one who has lived plaUfudmoudv or inertly. 

f think the most dangermn things m the world and the ones that 
have caused tontruuul turbulent e ate the mrtprahtie., the sense 
lev*, manmade inequalities that t oithl tie done aw av with~~w« ial 
inequality, economic merpiahtv. rate inequality, se\ meqiuiitv ■ 
thr-y 1 mean not only uuhappmc but fembtr *,i,.e.te, It may he 
suggested that after these inequalities are almh.hed, the real in 
equalities k-giu, and with that I agree. But the others are inherent 
inequalities whith have always kurhtrd the rarinequality of 
utmd, of emotional | rower,, of strength, or of k-,mn In our time 
it looks as if economic equality is the one we are tost headed 
towards abolishing. But I brltevr, of all the nmjuahtu*., ww in 
equality may have cause*} the most waste, The spectacle ot a 
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number of males, mostly white in color, seated around a table, de¬ 
ciding the future of the world with not only some races left out, 
but the whole of one sex, makes our democracy farcical. Where 
world affairs are concerned, even in those matters which have 
always been considered as belonging to a woman’s sphere, like 
food supplies in army and navy commissariats, women were given 
no responsibility, and as our returned service men tell us, food was 
squandered hopelessly and spoiled recklessly. 

I think there is no superior race or superior sex; there are only 
superior or inferior individuals. While I believe a prejudice such as 
anti-Semitism is a communicable psychic disease like war incite¬ 
ments, and consequently could be stamped out if tackled properly 
as physical diseases are tackled, sex bias, like color bias, is a habit 
based on the fact that the occupations of women, as of the colored 
races, have been too largely of the servile kind. Sex bias has existed 
everywhere, in every country, in every age, and among all races. But 
there have been countries unacquainted with anti-Semitism. I do 
not think men arc spiritually stronger than women, or more cou¬ 
rageous, or more intelligent. But they have been physically stronger 
and, at least in the past, have had greater endurance, though the 
difference in physical endurance may grow less and less. Then, if 
as much energy had been turned on trying to find out, in a rough 
way at least, what makes people happy as has been turned on in¬ 
venting weapons of destruction, there would be less inhumanity. 
There are imponderables, of course, that could not be coped with, 
but some more general distribution of the means to happiness 
could be undertaken. Then the craze for conformity, for uniform¬ 
ity, the passion to make people all have the same religious or poli¬ 
tical principles, the same social habits, has always been a great 
cause of trouble. I here never have been so many books before tell¬ 
ing us how to act the same, think the same, look the same. There 
have been religious wars in the past; now we have political wars, 
wars of one collectivity against another. When Germany was per¬ 
secuting and banishing the Jews, her own citizens, we did little but 
pass resolutions; but when it looked as if some political ideology 
different from ours was making headway, we went to war. I have 
not enough respect for the reasons for which men make war, any 
war. A leavening of women in high places might make things very 
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different. I think if countries want to be democratic, communist, 
or fascist in their governments, it is their affair, but they ought to 
leave other countries alone, and if they persecute whole sections of 
their people, some aggregation of states should have power to stop 
it. These may not be any startling truths to have arrived at, but 
they are those to which I give strong allegiance. 
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